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PREFACE 

The fifth reader completes the Golden Treasury Series. 
In the preparation of the book the same broad principles 
that underlie the other books of the series have guided in 
the selection and adaptation of material. 

The End Sought. — The primary purpose of the reader 
is mental and spiritual development ; the secondary pur- 
pose, information along such lines as broaden the child's 
view of the world of which he is a part. The first aim, 
therefore, is to strengthen the foundations for true and 
strong womanhood and manhood, to arouse and develop 
sympathetic emotions, and to inspire ideals of social 
usefulness. 

The Subject Matter. — The material of this book differs 
widely from that of any other reader published, because of 
the nature of its aim. Whereas the element of romance, 
which is strong in its appeal to the young, is given a 
prominent place here, it is often concerned with the sim- 
ple things of life. The heroes of the farms and the work- 
shops are given their deserved place among the heroes of 
battle. The patriotic selections of the book have been 
chosen with a view to broadening the child's appreciation 
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of true greatness and nobility of character. The noble 
men of the South take rank with those of the North ; and 
those of other nations of the world, with those of America. 

Suggestions in Method. — The method of conducting 
class exercises in reading may either promote or destroy 
the pupil's interest. To promote interest, lay apparent 
stress on the elements that appeal most. Undue attention 
given to the mechanics of reading, or to word study, will 
surely destroy it. Much unfavorable criticism will pro- 
duce the same result. 

It is suggested that the children read the story first for 
the sake of oral reproduction, from which comment, dis- 
cussion, and explanation will result. The main purpose in 
this should be to lead the pupils to feel the story. Draw 
out the meanings of new words as far as possible with- 
out appearing to do so. Word study should always be 
incidental. 

Come to the actual oral reading only when the pupils 
know the story so well that they are carried away with it, 
and are anxious to read it aloud. Pupils should be freed 
from the idea that they are reading for the sake of enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. Their minds should dwell on 
the thought, and on that only. 
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AS THE KING PASSED BY 

As the king passed by, thro^ the narrow street^ 
With a thmisand menials in his train, 
Ready to catch the dovmcast rein, 
Or lie in the dust at his princely feet, 
A peasant sat in his lowly door, 
And the sunshine lay on his cottage floor. 

As the king passed by. 

And unto himself the peasant said. 

As he caught the shimmer of purple and gold. 

And saw the menials young and old 

Attend each turn of the royal head : 

" How enviable a man is he — 

A life of ease and of minstrelsy f 

As the king passed by. 

As the king passed by, his eyes beheld 
The peasant sitting by his door. 
And the warm sunlight on his floor. 
And ^neath the purple his wear]/ heart swelled, 
And lie sighed : " What were it worth to be 
Like yonder j^casant, trammel-free ! " 

As the king passed by. 

— Charles M. Stebbins 
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HOW THE MINSTREL SAVED THE KING 



I. A Youthful Friendship 

In the days when Robin Hood and his gallant men 
first roved through Sherwood Forest, and trolled merry 
ballads by brookside and fireside, it was quite the fashion 
for gentlemen to make ballads and play on the harp or 
the guitar. 

In those very days there were two youths who strolled 
far and wide, playing and singing at castle and cot and 
wayside inn. Skilled they were and light of heart, and 
many a sad heart they made light and many a light heart 
lighter. One of these lads was Prince Richard, son of 
King Henry and Queen Eleanor, of England. The other 
was Blondel, a son of a noble family, and faat comrade of 
the sturdy young prince. 
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loved mischief for its own sake. And as a result he was 
seldom out of trouble. But whenever there was no use 
for his sword, he was off with Blondel for a ramble to 
some old castle or cot. 

The young prince could compose a song as well as 
another, and he made many a neat ballad to the music 
of Blondel's guitar. 

" It is thy quaint music that ripens my wits," he said 
to Blondel one day. 

" There is no fruit on a barren tree to ripen," answered 
his friend, smiling; "but when there be fruit, the sun 
will ripen it." And he played a melody so sweet that 
tears gushed to Richard's eyes as he listened. 

And now Queen Eleanor decided to go over to her 
castles in the south of France, and she insisted that 
Richard accompany her. But Richard could not be in- 
duced to go without his friend. So Blondel went, too ; 
and in sunny France life was more delightful than ever. 

The good Lady Queen had the welfare of her son 
seriously in mind. She wished to see him properly edu- 
cated in the knightly virtues. Accordingly, she intro- 
duced Richard into the family of Sancho the Wise, Duke 
of Navarre, who had a son very much like Richard in 
disposition and tastes. 

So now there were three minstrels and companions in 
arms. They sang together and roved together from 
castle to castle. 

Finally Richard thought of a plan that pleased all. 
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He would urge his mother to hold a musical and literary 
contest, or a Court, as such an event was called in those 
days. Eleanor consented, and plans went forward. It 
was to be a happy occasion, and all looked forward to it 
with joy. 

II. How Richard failed of a Prize 

At a tournament which had been held in Navarre 
Richard had taken part with distinction. His reckless 
bravery and his manly bearing had won the approval of 
all. By this his head was not turned ; yet here an event 
occurred which affected greatly his own life and to a cer- 
tain extent the history of Europe. 

Richard met at the tournament the fair Berengaria, 
daughter of Sancho the Wise and sister of his new com- 
panion. She was a gifted and accomplished girl, and 
Richard admired her greatly. As a result she and all of 
her family were bidden to the Court which was to be held 
near Eleanor's castle. All the young people looked for- 
ward to the coming event with anxious interest. 

Eleanor, herself a poetess, by virtue of her superior rank 
as queen was to act as judge in the poetic contest. 

All poets had been invited, even from far countries. 
Eleanor had proclaimed every comer should be welcome, 
though he were a deadly foe. 

" And look you, Richard," said the queen mother, "that 
you surpass every one of them." Eleanor was very proud 
of Richard's accomplishments. 
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The contest was held in an open pavilion on the tour- 
nament ground just outside the city of Bordeaux. The 
pavilion was of rose-colored silk, and the curtains were 
looped back at intervals to admit the breeze. On one 
side rippled the sparkling water of the Garonne, and 
on the other the green fields stretched away to the 
mountains. 

On the inside, from the central pole to the outer ex- 
tremities, the tent was draped with garlands of roses. 
The seats were arranged so as to encircle the queen's 
throne, above which hung a canopy of cloth of gold. A 
rich oriental carpet covered the steps leading to the throne. 
On each side were two golden-haired pages. The pages 
held silver salvers on which were flowers of pure gold to 
be given as prizes in the contest. 

Each poet, or troubadour, was to sing or recite his poem 
and to mention the name of the lady in whose honor it had 
been written. Contestants had come from all parts of 
France, and even from distant countries. But Richard was 
deeply disappointed when, upon looking over the guests, 
he discovered that Berengaria was not there. 

There was to be a prize of a golden flower for each kind 
of poetry offered, and a golden laurel for him whose recital 
should be judged the best of all. Many presented their 
songs, their ballads, and their stories, and many received 
great applause. Sometimes the listeners were moved to 
thrills of joy, and sometimes their hearts were touched and 
tears came to their eyes. 
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All had taken part now except Richard and Blondel ; and 
now they came forward. 

They were to give a song that Richard had composed. 
It was in dialogue form, the two musicians replying to each 
other. 

The songs of the day had been of such merit that all 
doubted the ability of Richard to surpass them. Even 
Queen Eleanor was fearful. But as soon as the two began, 
a breathless silence fell upon the company. The sweetness, 
the force, the beauty, and originality of the songs surpassed 
anything that the gay throng had yet heard. When the 
two had finished, the thunderous applause that broke forth 
left no doubt as to who should possess the golden laurel. 
A flush of pride spread over the queen mother's face, but 
she hesitated to give the prize herself to her own son. She 
was on the point of asking a vote, when a herald entered. 
He walked up and smote the heart-shaped shield which hung 
on a lance in front of the poet's platform, which meant 
that a new contestant had arrived. 

The new arrival was announced as a prose story-teller. 
His name was Berenger, a wanderer, and he desired to show 
his skill. He was a slight youth clad in a scholar's gown, 
though he carried a pilgrim's staff and wallet, and wore a 
cockleshell cap. He made a low bow to the queen and 
began his story. 

He related a tale of the wonderful carbuncles that the 
Moors wore on their armor. These precious stones had magic 
qualities and told of the fidelity or falseness of the wearer. 
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It was a long story. When the story-teller began there 
were some signs of impatience; but before he had pro- 
ceeded far, every one present was intent upon the speaker's 
lips. 

It was a wonderful story, and was sweetly and wonder- 
fully told. The sweet musical voice of the speaker touched 
every listener. The story-teller swayed the audience as a 
summer breeze sways a field of ripening grain. And when 
he finished all rose as with one impulse and gave a mighty 
cheer that fairly rent the pavilion. 

"This youth," said Eleanor, when the applause had sub- 
sided, " hath so eclipsed the other singers, both in the in- 
genuity of his tale and. in the art of delivery, that I confer 
upon him the golden laurels, and crown him king of the 
contest." 

" Most noble queen," cried Berenger, stammering and 
blusjiing, as he was pushed forward against his will to the 
throne, " I pray your pardon, but I can in no wise accept 
the reward you are pleased to give to my poor efforts. 
Others have merited better, especially your princely son." 

"There can be but one judge here," replied Eleanor. 
" Is that your only reason for refusing the prize ? " 

" Nay, royal lady ; there is another. This prize is given 
to Berenger, the wanderer. I am, pardon me, Berengaria ; 
I entered this contest in a spirit of play. Again I pray 
for your pardon." And lifting her cap, a shower of golden 
hair fell to her waist. 

The queen tried to speak, but an outburst of applause 
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drowned her voice. When the merriment had subsided, 
Richard stepped forward and begged grace for the fair 
culprit. 

'' She is absolved," said the queen graciously, " and to 
thee, my Richard, I decree these silver roses; but to 
Berengaria the perfect golden laurels, and I proclaim her 
till the next Court the queen of all troubadours." 

III. How Richard went on a Crusade 

"I pray thee," said Richard to Berengaria, after the 
Court was over for the day, " tell me what became of the 
fifty suits of jeweled armor of which you told." 

" They were never heard of more," replied Berengaria. 
" It is supposed that the Moorish ladies carried them back 
to Spain, but they have never been seen since that day in 
any joust or battle." 

" And thou, my lady mother, who hast followed a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, and hast met many a Saracen 
prince, hast thou noticed a coat of mail thus bejeweled ?" 

" Jeweled mail and weapons have I seen in great plenty. 
Now that I think, there was a young Emir named Saladin 
who wore only red stones. They may have been car- 
buncles." 

" Then," said Richard, " I swear that I will go a cru- 
sader to seek out this Saladin and recover from him his 
enchanted armor." 

" Make not, my son, such a rash vow," replied Eleanor. 
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"The cross of the crusader must not be assumed so 
lightly." 

It was only a short time after this event when King 
Henry died and left the throne to Richard. 

"A shaft has now fallen upon our friendship," said 
Blondel to Richard ; " the merry days are over, and castle 
and cot shall know us no more." 

" Nay, nay, my friend," said Richard, " all shall be as it 
has been. Thy friendship is dearer to me than my crown." 

"Nay, sire," replied the minstrel, "were I to desire 
that, I should be a false friend to thee. When thou art 
king, thou art king. If there come an hour in the day, at 
any time, when thy kingship calls thee not, then remember 
thy friend." 

Then Blondel withdrew from Court and would not per- 
mit that the king should seek him, as in the olden days. 
For that, Richard loved him all the more, and the friend- 
ship was not broken, but waxed stronger. The king per- 
ceived the truth of the minstrel's words, and reflected that 
Blondel had ever been a wise companion, and had often 
guarded his steps safely where alone he had fared but ill. 

Now it happened that the Pope was calling for a cru- 
sader against Saladin, who was overrunning the Holy Land, 
and Richard, ever ready for action, remembered his desire 
to fight this same Saladin. So he made an agreement 
with Philip of France, and in a short time they set out 
to redeem Palestine, though not until Richard had made 
the fair queen of the troubadours queen also of England. 
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Therefore Richard and Berengaria set out to the Holy 
Land, but Blondel, the faithful friend, remained at home 
to look after the interests of his master. 

He knew that there would need to be a friendly eye on 
affairs in England, for he knew well the nature of John, 
the king's scheming brother, and his associates. 

Richard took with him more soldiers and better equip- 
ment than had ever been taken on a crusade ; yet things 
went not well with him. * There were misfortunes by land 
and by sea. And the Turks were good fighters. What 
Richard won from them one day they won back the next. 
So it fell that Richard failed to get possession of the 
enchanted armor of Saladin, and failed to win back the 
Holy Sepulcher. 

Then came news that things were going ill at home, 
and unless Richard wished to lose his throne he must re- 
turn at once. Besides, there were jealousies between the 
French soldiers and the soldiers of Richard. He saw that 
nothing could be accomplished ; so he set out for England. 

Having gone part way by water, he decided to leave 
the ship with a band of faithful followers, and finish the 
journey by land. He thought by this plan he would ar- 
rive in England before he was expected, and so he fmight 
discover his enemies ere they dreamt of his coming. 

And doubtless this would have been a wise plan ; but 
unfortunately Richard had to travel through the domains 
of two of his bitterest enemies, Duke Leopold of Austria, 
and the king of Germany. 
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Of these things Richard thought little, for he was not 
of a cautious disposition. Had Blondel been by his side, 
he never would have taken a step so rash. But as it was, 
he set out joyfully upon the adventure. 

He had not gone far, however, when he received warn- 
ing that Duke Leopold had learned of his traveling across 
country. 

"See ye," said Richard to his companions, "we must 
be cautious ; I would not be taken by this hostile duke for 
much. I will press onward therefore with this page, and 
ye shall travel by other ways." So he and the little page 
rode on alone. 

But Richard did not know how to be discreet. 

It soon came to the ears of Leopold that a merchant 
pilgrim was traveling through the land, whose page bought 
bread with gold pieces and wore lace of a costly kind. 
Leopold at once guessed who that merchant pilgrim might 
be, and clapped him into a strong dungeon, fastening a 
dozen stout bolts behind his back. 

Henry, king of Germany, heard of this, and thought 
it more fit that so important a prisoner should be in a 
king's charge. So he made representations to Leopold, 
and in the end bought Richard for a large sum of 
money. Then he conveyed the royal prisoner to a 
lonely castle which stood upon a rock, far away in 
the distant valley. In that castle had been done many 
deeds of which men spoke with changing face and pallid 
hps. 
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IV. How Blondel sought Richard 

Now the faithful minstrel was waiting at home, waiting 
for the return of his master. 

" In a little time he will be here/* he said, when he 
heard that Richard had taken ship. It was a long 
period of waiting, — many weary weeks. But at last the 
ships were sighted. 

^^Now, God be praised," said Blondel, "the king is 
come at last." But Richard was not in the ships; and 
Blondel learned how he had set out on that other journey 
overland, and how he ought to have reached England a 
long time before. 

Still he waited and watched and hoped day by day to see 
the king. And when he had waited long and had listened 
to the mm'mm' that the king was dead, and when he heard 
of the plot that was being hatched to make John king, then 
the faithful minstrel took his guitar and hung it upon his 
shoulder and set out. With him he took a few knights that 
were true, and together they made their way overland to 
search for the king, whom they did not believe to be dead. 

The minstrel and his companions sought those places 
that the king had passed through on his journey. 
Wherever they stopped at night the minstrel played the 
sweetest songs, that no one might discover his errand. 
They told stories; and, as if it were a tale that pleased 
their fancy, they asked about an English king who had 

passed that way. 
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It was little that they learned, for people feared to talk 
of such things. Some feigned never to have heard the 
tale. Others, with eye upon the door, lest some one 
should be listening, whispered that they remembered 
seeing a knight of high courage and noble bearing pass 
that way. 

" As we sat at our doors in the cool of the evening," 
another said, "we saw one pass through the woods on 
foot, yet without weariness. There was a little page with 
him ; and as the man went by he piped a song that was as 
sweet and careless as a bird's." 

" We are a folk of bended backs," said others roughly, 
"for we toil till we are weary. What know we of 
strangers that 'pass by ? There may be many of them." 

And such was all that Blondel could learn of the 
vanished king. He began to ask himself if the king 
might not be really dead, and his quest in vain. At such 
time a gr^at weariness took hold of him, and his heart 
became heavy. The knights who were with him saw the 
shadow on his face, and it was like the shadow of night. 

Nevertheless Blondel rose up on the morrow, and the 
great love he bore the king would not let him rest or 
yield to his fears. On and on he went, searching. And 
after many days he passed to the entrance of a great 
gloomy valley. Upon one side were great rocky hills, on 
one of which towered a lonely castle, black and grim 
against the evening sky. Beside it on either side lay the 

ruins of two other castles of like grimness. 
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" When the minstrel feels the gloom of this valley," 
said the knights among themselves, " he will die of very 
sadness, for the silence and gloom of it are the silence and 
the gloom of despair and death." 

But as Blondel stood gazing at that black shadow 
against the sky, a great calm spread over his face. He 
seemed at peace, like one whose search has found an end. 

" My friends," he said, " it is evening, but not yet the 
hour of darkness. Hide ye in yon thicket till I climb to 
yonder castle ; for if the spirit within me speak aright, I 
shall find there tidings of him we seek." 

Obeying him, they crept into the thicket ; and Blondel, 
with his guitar, set out along the great slope toward the 
grim shadow. 

" There is no love," said the knights among themselves, 
"greater than the love Blondel bears the king." 

" I pray God," said one, " that we find King Richard, 
for I should like ill to see that light on the minstrel's 
face turn again to a shadow." 

As Blondel climbed up the rough valley side, he met a 
young shepherdess, who was just coming down with her 
slieep. So glad with youth was the smile upon her lips 
that the gloom of that valley could not touch it. Blondel 
questioned her about the castle. 

" Alas ! fair sir," she said, " the story of that castle is 
so full of cruelty and bloodshed that I have liked little to 
hear it, and have remembered no more of it than I was 
made to remember. Yet this I can tell thee : it is of so 
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great strength it hath never been taken; and there are 
many soldiers there even to this day." 

Blondel would have questioned her further about these 
things, but the shepherdess was afraid and would answer 
no more. Then to reward her for what she had told him, 
the minstrel began to play on his guitar and sing for her. 

" Why ! " cried the shepherdess, before he had finished 
two lines of the song, " it is the same song I have heard 
the poor knight sing in the north tower. Many a time 
have I listened to it as I tended my sheep, for it is a strange 
strain and comes close to the heart. Ay, and the poor 
knight hath a sweeter voice than thou, sir minstrel, though 
he singeth in a cage." 

Having said this much the shepherdess became confused 
that she had spoken so to a stranger So she turned away 
and left the minstrel to pursue his way. But Blondel was 
so full of gladness that the tears came, and he climbed up 
to the castle in great haste. 

Then he made his way around the castle to that north 
tower of which the shepherdess had spoken. When he 
had found it, he leaned against the wall and took breath. 
Then, striking a note from his guitar, he sang the first 
stanza of that song that he and Richard had sung at the 
Court many years before. It was the same that the shep- 
herdess had known, a song full of sweetness and youth. 

When Blondel had finished the first verse, a voice within 
took up the second and sang it quaintly. And the voice 
was the voice of Richard. 
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"Art thou there, my faithful Blondel?" cried the 
king. 

" It is I, sire," answered the minstrel with great joyful- 
ness. " I have sought thee, and now at last I have found 
thee. And in the thicket in the valley are concealed val- 
iant men who will contrive for thee a way of escape. They 
have sought with me and are of fearless hearts." 

The two friends dare not converse much for fear of dis- 
covery. But Blondel was so happy to be near his master 
that he slept that night beneath the castle wall. 

V. How THE Minstrel freed the King 

Early on the morrow Blondel hastened back to his com- 
panions and told them the joyful news. At once they be- 
gan to consider how to compass the escape of the king. 
Plan after plan was discussed, but always they came 
against the solid fact that the castle was so strong that it 
had never been taken. Besides they were but few in num- 
ber. 

Force was out of the question ; therefore, they must rely 
upon strategy. So the knights kept well hidden, and Blon- 
del crept up to the castle and gained admittance as a stroll- 
ing player. 

In the great hall of the castle he played and sang his 
best songs. And ever, as he sang, he let his eyes wander 
over the hardened faces of the men to see if he could find 
one in which there was a trace of kindliness. Day after 
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day he climbed to the castle and sang his songs and searched 
the faces. But day after day he found his hope vain. 

The soldiers were all rough and hardened men, so accus- 
tomed to crime and bloodshed that their feelings were dead. 
Little they cared for human suffering or aught else but to 
eat and drink and defend a castle that had never been 
taken. That was their only pride, — the castle had never 
been taken. 

The minstrel was almost on the point of despair, yet 
each day at evening he walked beneath the castle wall by 
the north tower, and called to the king to be of good cheer. 

One day as Blondel's gaze wandered from face to face 
about the hall, with the last flickerings of hope, a sight 
met his eyes that put a new life into his heart. A little 
maid had entered and was serving the men. Blondel's 
music assumed a new sound at once. His fingers swept 
nimbly over the strings and drew forth strains that spoke 
of the old skill. 

The maid was slim and fair and graceful, and the min- 
strel knew that she had a kind heart. On the morrow 
she served the men again, and the minstrel saw that her 
eyes were gentle and blue, and that her smile was sweet 
and tender. And when she spoke, her words were all 
gentleness. 

But for some days afterward she did not return, and 
Blondel wondered and inquired about her. He learned 
that she was the jailer's daughter and that she was greatly 
loved by all these great hard men. 
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The minstrel watched and waited, and at last the time 
came. One evening as he sat beside the kitchen fire, 
where the dancing flames made merry in the half dark, he 
saw the jailer s daughter enter. She placed her stool be- 
side the fire. Then Blondel sang a new song, and it went 
straight to the maiden's heart, and she wept. 

Then the minstrel told her of his great love for the 
king, and how greatly Richard was needed at home. He 
told her, too, of the king's great nobility of character and 
of his many valiant deeds. 

" Nay," answered the little maid through her tears, " I 
wonder not that you love him so greatly then. Such a 
one is worthy of all love. But now is no time to think of 
such things as thou hast in mind. We must wait." 

Blondel was willing to wait. After many days the 
time of waiting came to an end. One morning the little 
maid sought Blondel as he came to the castle. In her 
eyes were both joy and sadness. 

" To-morrow," she said, " my father goes to the town to 
report himself. Now it is a mad thing that I propose to 
do, yet will I do it for thy sake and for the king's. I will 
gain the key to the king's chamber, and thou and thy fol- 
lowers must do the rest." Then she turned away. 

" But what of thee, little maid ? " asked Blondel. 

" It is easy to see," she said, '^ that when thou goest with 

the king, I must go with thee, for there will be no place 

for me in the castle after I have done this thing." And 

she went away with tears of grief and joy in her eyes. 
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On the next day Blondel stole to the castle in secret, 
and the little maid gave him shelter. The soldiers were 
about their duties, and knew not of his coming. Then 
the jailer's daughter took the key to the king's chamber 
in her hand and made her way to the north tower. She 
undid the door of his cell. 

" Come gently, sire," she said, " for thy way from this 
castle is a treacherous way, and full of dangers." And 
she led him safely to the place where Blondel was wait- 
ing. 

Blondel had brought for the king a sword and a shield 
and a helmet. As the king donned these, joy and pride 
and hope overflowed the face of Blondel, and tears of joy 
came back to his eyes. 

" Now, my king," he said, " the hour is come." And 
with that they issued from the castle, and fell upon the 
sentries and overcame them. Then they rushed across the 
courtyard and threw open the castle gates. 

No sooner were the gates open than Blondel's knights 
rushed in, one after another. They fell with great fury 
upon the soldiers that showed themselves. They desired 
that for a time no alarm should be given. 

When all was as they desired, Richard mounted the 
horse that had been brought for him. The little maid 
mounted behind Blondel. They urged their horses to a 
great swiftness for all that day and night, and on the 
next day they got beyond the realm of the German king. 

After many dangers and adventures they arrived safely 
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in merry England. Richard showed great generosity 
toward those who had plotted against him, and he became 
a much-loved monarch. 

Upon Blondel and Matilda, the jailer's daughter, who 
became the minstrel's wife, Richard bestowed great love. 
Many gifts, too, he lavished upon them, of beauty and 
great worth. These they cherished greatly, but most of 
all they prized the love of the brave monarch, which was 
theirs as long as he lived. 



HUNTING SONG 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting spear ; 

Hounds are in their couples yelling. 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily mingle they, 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay.'* 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming. 
And foresters have busy been 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
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Now we come to chant our lay, 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To the greenwood haste away ; 
We can show you where he lies. 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers f ray'd ; 
You shall see him brought to bay ; 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 

Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stem huntsman ! who can balk. 

Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ; 

Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on the court; 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side. 
And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for 
whom he sighed : 
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And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 

show — 
Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 

below. 
Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went 

with their paws : 
With wallowing might and stifled roar, they rolled on one 

another, 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous 

smother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars caipe whizzing through 

the air; 
Said Francis then, " Faith ! gentlemen, we're better here 

than there ! " 
De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, — a beauteous lively 

dame, 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always 

seemed the same ; 
She thought, " The Count my lover is brave as brave can 

be- 
ne surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me: 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on : the occasion is divine ! 
I'll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will 

be mine ! " 
She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then looked at 

him and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild. 
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The leap was quick, return was quick — he has regained 

the place — 
Then threw the glove — but not with love — right in the 

lady's face. 
" By Heaven," cried Francis, " rightly done ! " and he rose 

from where he sat : 
" No love," quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task like 

that ! — Leigh Hunt, 

TIME OF CLEARER TWITTERINGS^ 

Time of crisp and tawny leaves, 
And of tarnished harvest sheaves, 
And of dusty grasses — weeds — 
Thistles, with their tufted seeds 
Voyaging the autumn breeze 
Like as fairy argosies : 
Time of quicker flash of wings, 
And of clearer twitterings 
In the grove, or deeper shade 
Of the tangled everglade, — 
Where the spotted water snake 
Coils him in the sunniest brake ; 
And the bittern, as in fright, 
Darts, in sudden, slanting flight, 
Southward, while the startled crane 
Films his eyes in dreams again. 

1 From " Child Rhymes," by James Whitcomb Riley. Copyright, 1905. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Season halest of the year ! 
How the zestful atmosphere 
Nettles blood and brain, and smites 
Into life the old delights 
We have wasted in our youth, 
And our graver years, forsooth ! 
How again the boyish heart 
Leaps to see the chipmunk start 
From the brush and sleek the sun's 
Very beauty, as he runs ! 
How again a subtle hint 
Of crushed pennyroyal or mint. 
Sends us on our knees, as when 
We were truant boys of ten — 
Brown marauders of the wood, 
Merrier than Robin Hood ! 

Ah ! will any minstrel say, 
In his sweetest roundelay, 
What is sweeter, after all, 
Than black haws, in early fall — 
Fruit so sweet the frost first sat. 
Dainty-toothed, and nibbled at ? 
And will any poet sing 
Of a lusher, richer thing 
Than a ripe May apple, rolled 
Like a pulpy lump of gold 
Under thumb and finger tips, 
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And poured molten through the lips ? 
Go, ye bards of classic themes, 
Pipe your songs by classic streams ! 
I would twang the redbird's wings 
In the thicket while he sings ! 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 



THE KING AND THE MILLER 

King (aside). No, no, this can be no public road, that's 
certain ! I am lost, quite lost indeed. Of what advan- 
tage is it now to be a king ? Night shows me no respect. 
I cannot see better, nor walk as well as another man. 
What is a king? Is he not wiser than another man? 
Not without his councillors, I plainly find. Is he not 
more powerful ? I oft have been told so, indeed, but 
what now can my power command ? Is he not greater 
and more magnificent ? When seated on his throne, and 
surrounded with nobles and flatterers, perhaps he may 
think so ; but when lost in a wood, alas ! what is he but 
a common man ? His wisdom knows not which is north 
and which is south ; his power a beggar's dog would bark 
at ; and his greatness the beggar would not bow to. And 
yet how oft are we puffed up with these false attributes ! 
Well, in losing the monarch, I have found the man. (Some 
one whistling is heard outside.) Hark ! some villain sure 

is near! What were it best to do? Will my majesty 
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protect me ? No. Throw majesty aside then, and let man- 
hood do it. 

Miller {enters). I believe I hear the rogue. \\ho's 
there ? 

King. No rogue, I assure you. 

Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fired 
that gun ? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. You lie, I believe. 

King {aside). Lie ! lie ! How strange it seems to me 
to be talked to in this style ! — Upon my word I don't. 

Miller. Come, come, sir, confess; you have shot one 
of the king's deer, have you not ? 

King. No, indeed; I owe the king more respect. I 
heard a gun go off, indeed, and was afraid some robbers 
might be near. 

Miller. I'm not bound to believe this, friend. Pray, 
who are you ? What's your name ? 

King. Name ! 

Miller. Name ! yes, name ! Why, you have a name, 
have you not ? Where do you come from ? What is 
your business here ? 

King. These are questions I have not been used to, 
honest man. 

Miller. Maybe so, honest man ; but they are questions 
no honest man would be afraid to answer, I think ; so, if 
you can give no better account of yourself, I shall make 
bold to take you along with me, if you please. 
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King. With you ! What authority have you to — 

Miller. The king's authority ; if I must give you au 
account, sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of Mansfield, 
one of his Majesty's keepers in this forest of Sherwood; 
and I will let no suspected fellow pass this way that can- 
not give a better account of himself than you have done, 
1 promise you. 

King {aside). I must submit to my own authority. — 
Very well, sir, I am glad to hear the king has so good 
an officer ; and since I find you have his authority, I will 
give you a better account of myself, if you will do me the 
favor to hear it. 

Miller. It's more than you deserve, I believe ; but let's 
hear what you can say for yourself. 

King. I have the honor to belong to the king as well 
as you, and, perhaps, should be as unwilling to see any 
wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt in 
this forest ; and, the chase leading us to-day a great way 
from home, I am benighted in this wood, and have lost 
my way. 

Miller. This does not sound well. If you have been 
a-hunting, pray where is your horse ? 

King. I have tired my horse so much that he lay down 
under me, and I was obliged to leave him. 

Miller. If I thought I might believe this now — 

King. I am not used to lie, honest man. 

Miller. What ! do you live at court, and not lie ? 
That's a likely story, indeed ! 
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King. Be that as it will, I speak truth now, I assure 
you. To convince you of it, — if you will attend Tue to 
Nottingham, if I arii near it, or give me a night's lodg- 
ing in yom' own house, here is something to pay you for 
your trouble (giving a purse). K that is not sufficient, I 
will satisfy you in the morning to your utmost desire. 

Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a courtier ; 
here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large promise for to- 
morrow, both in a breath ! Here, take it again, and take 
this along with it, — John Cockle is no courtier ; he can 
do what he ought without a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must 
own, and I should be glad, methinks, to be further ac- 
quainted with thee. 

Miller. Thee and thou ! Prithee, don't thee-and-thou 
me ; I believe I am as good a man as yourself, at least. 

King. Sir, I beg your pardon. 

Miller. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don't love 
to be too familiar with anybody before I know whether 
or not he deserves it. 

King. You are in the right. But what am I to do ? 

Miller. You may do what you please. You are twelve 

miles from Nottingham, and all the way through a thick 

wood ; but if you are resolved upon going thither to-night, 

I will put you in the road, and direct you the best I can; 

or, if you will accept of such poor entertainment as a 

miller can give, you will be welcome to stay all night, and 

in the morning I shall go with you myself. 
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King. And cannot you go with me to-night ? 

Miller. I would not go with you to-night, if you were 
the king. 

King. Then I must go with you, I think. 

{Enter a courtier in haste.) 

Courtier. Ah ! is your Majesty safe ? We have hunted 
the forest over to find you. 

Miller. How ! are you the king ? (Kneels.) Your 
Majesty will pardon the ill usage you have received. (The 
king draws his sword.) His Majesty will not kill a serv- 
ant for doing his duty too faithfully ! 

King. No, my good fellow. So far from having any- 
thing to pardon, I am much your debtor. I cannot think 
but so good and honest a man will make a worthy and 
honorable knight. Rise, Sir John Cockle, and receive this 
sword as a badge of knighthood and a pledge of my pro- 
tection; and to support your nobility, and in some meas- 
ure requite you for the pleasure you have given us, a 
thousand crowns a year shall be your revenue ! 

E-OBEKT DODSLEY. 
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MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS 

My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content I live; this is my stay — 
I seek no more than may suffice. 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 

Lo ! thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with what my mind doth bring. 

I see how plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 

I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all. 

These get with toil, and keep with fear; 

Such cares my mind could never bear. 

No princely pomp nor wealthy store, 

No force to win the victory. 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to win a lover's eye, — 
To none of these I yield as thrall ; 
For w^hy, my mind despiseth all. 
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Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more. 
They are but poor, though much they have ; 

And I am rich with little store. 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another's loss, 
I grudge not at another's gain ; 

No worldly wave my mind can toss ; 
I brook that is another's bane. 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 

I loathe no life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in earthly bliss ; 

I weigh not Croesus' wealth a straw ; 
For care, I care not what it is ; 

I fear not fortune's fatal law ; 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright or force of love. 

I wish but what I have at will; 

I wander not to seek for more ; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill; 

In greatest storms I sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 
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I kiss not where I wish to kill ; 

I feign not love where most I hate ; 
I break no sleep to win my will ; 

I wait not at the mighty's gate. 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich ; 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 

The court, nor cart, I like nor loathe ; 

Extremes are counted worst of all ; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 

Doth surest sit, and fears no fall ; 
This is my choice, for why, I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clear my chief defense ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 

Nor by desert to give offense: 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 
Would all did so as well as I ! 

— Edward Dyer. 



I care not. Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace. 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 

— James Thomson. 
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A SONG 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

There is ever a something sings alway : 
There's the song of the lark when the skies are clear, 

And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
The sunshine showers across the grain, 

And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree ; 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain, 

The swallows are twittering carelessly. 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

Be the skies above or dark or fair ; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear — 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear — 

There is ever a song somewhere ! 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

In the midnight black or the midday blue : 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 

And the cricket chirrups the whole night through ; 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 

And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere ; 
But whether the sun or the rain or the snow, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 

— James Whitcomb B.iley. 
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MT CREED 

I trust in the nobleness of human nature, in the majesty of its factd- 
ties, the fullness of its mercy, and the joy of its love. 

And I vrill strive to love my neighbor as myself, and even when I 
cannot, will act as if I did, 

I will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, nor destroy 
any beautiful thing, but ivill strive to save and comfort aU gentle life 
and guard and perfect all natural beauty on earth, 

I will strive to raise my oivn body and soid daily into all tlie higher 
powers of duty and Jiapjnness, not in rivalship or contention with 
others, but for the help, delight, and honor of others, and for the joy 
and pea^e of my own life, 

— John Ruskin. 
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THE KING 

They rode right out of the morning sun — 

A glimmering, glittering cavalcade 
Of knights and ladies, and every one 

In princely sheen arrayed ; 
And the king of them all, oh, rode he ahead, 
With helmet of gold, and a plume of red 
That spurted about in the breeze and bled 

In the bloom of the everglade. 

And they rode high over the dewy lawn, 
With brave, glad banners of every hue 
That rolled in ripples, as they rode on 

In splendor, two and two ; 
And the tinkling links of the golden reins 
Of the steeds they rode rang such refrains 
As the castanets in a dream of Spain's 

Intensest gold and blue. 

And they rode and rode ; and the steeds they neighed 

And pranced, and the sun on their glossy hides 
Flickered and lightened and glanced and played 

Like the moon on rippling tides ; 
And their manes were silken, and thick and strong. 
And their tails were flossy, and fetlocks long. 
And jostled in time to the teeming throng 
And the knightly song besides. 
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Clank of scabbard and jingle of spur, 

And the fluttering sash of the queen went wild 
In the wind, and the proud king glanced at her 

As one at a willful child, 
And as knight and lady away they flew, 
And the banners flapped, and the falcon, too, 
And the lances flashed and the bugle blew ; 

He l^issed his hand and smiled. 

And then, like a slanting sunlit shower. 

The pageant glittered across the plain, 
And the turf spun back, and the wild weed flower 

Was only a crimson stain. 
And a dreamer's eyes they are downward cast. 
As he blends these words with the wailing blast : 
'' It is the King of the Year rides past ! " 

And Autumn is here again. 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 



Daily need and daily thought 

Slowly into habit wrought. 

Raise that temple base or fair. 

Which men call character. 

Build it nobly ; build it well, 

In that temple God may dwell. 

— Anonymous. 
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THE TEMPEST 

- Upon a lonely island of the sea, far from the haunts of. 
society, there dwelt an old man and his beautiful daughter. 
She had been very young when she was taken there, so 
young that she could not remember ever having seen a 
human face, excepting the face of Prospero, her father. . 

Their home was in a rocky cavern, which was divided 
into two or three apartments, and in one of these the old 
man kept his books, which treated of a strange art, much 
thought of in olden time. It was called magic ; and it is 
said that by this means Prospero had released many good 
spirits which a bad witch named Sycorax had managed to 
confine in the hollow trunks of large old trees, jUst be- . 
cause they would not do the wicked things she commanded. 

One of these released spirits had the pretty name of 
Ariel, a lively little sprite, who, in gratitude to Prospero, 
was always ready to do his will. But Ariel had a dislike 
to a monster called Caliban, — the son of wicked Sycorax, 
— and took great pleasure in tormenting him. 

Though Prospero found this ugly Caliban in the woods, 
and took him home to his cavern, treating him with great 
kindness, it seemed impossible to teach him anything really 
useful ; so at length he was put to draw water and carry 
wood, while Ariel watched to see how he executed these 
duties. 

Ariel was such a delicate sprite that no mortal's eye 
could perceive him except the eye of Prospero ; and thus, 
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when Caliban wa^ lazy, he was not able to see that it was 
Ariel who would pinch him and tease him, or else take 
some fantastic shape and tumble in his way, and so vex 
him, as a punishment for not doing the will of Prospero. 

Strange as it may seem, this old man of the island 
could get the spirits to rouse the winds and the waves at 
his pleasure. Once, when a violent storm was raging, he 
showed his daughter Miranda a ship quite full of human 
beings, whose lives were in peril from the surging waves. 

" Oh, dear father," cried the maiden, " if indeed your 
power has raised this storm, have pity on these poor 
creatures and calm the wind. If I could, I would rather 
sink the sea beneath the earth than have the ship and so 
many lives destroyed." 

" No person on board the vessel shall be harmed," said 
Prospero, soothing her alarm. " I have done this for your 
sake, Miranda. You wonder — ah! you know not who 
you are, or whence you came ; in fact, you only know that 
I am your father, and that this cavern is our home. You 
were scarce three years old when I brought you here; 
you cannot then remember any previous time?" 

" Yes, my father, I can," replied Miranda. 

Then Prospero entreated her to say what remembrance 
she had of the days of her infancy. 

"It is but little," said the maiden. "It seems indeed 
like unto a dream, and yet surely there was a time when 
several women were in attendance on me." 

" That is quite true," replied Prospero. " How can you 
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recall this? Can it be possible that you remember our 
coming here?" 

" No, I can recall nothing more than I have said, father." 

Upon this Prospero decided that the time had come 
when he should tell his daughter the story of her life. 
" Twelve years ago, Miranda," he began, ^' I was duke of 
Milan, and you were the heiress of my wealth and a princess. 
I had a brother younger than myself, to whom I trusted 
the management of my affairs, little dreaming of his un- 
worthiness. Buried among my books, I neglected all else, 
and Antonio used this opportunity to gain an influence 
over my subjects ; and then, with the aid of an enemy of 
mine, the king of Naples, to make himself duke in my 
place. 

" He feared to take our lives by violence, but having 
forced us on board a vessel, Antonio put out to sea, and 
then removing us into a smaller boat without sail or mast, 
left us to what he believed would prove a certain death. 

" A lord of my court, by name Gonzalo, had, however, 
felt some presentiment of danger, and thus had, out of his 
love for me, taken the precaution of putting food, apparel, 
and my highly valued books into the boat." 

"0 father," said Miranda, "what a care, what a 
trouble must I, a little child, have been to you then ! " 

"Nay, my child," replied Prospero, passing his hand 
fondly over her hair, " not a care, but a comforter, a con- 
soler ! I could hardly have borne up under such misfor- 
tunes but for your innocent face and baby tongue. Our 
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food lasted till the boat touched this island ; and here my 
great joy has been to watch over and instruct you." 

" But tell me, father, why this furious storm ? " cried 
Miranda. 

" By this storm my cruel brother and the king of Naples 
are cast ashore upon this island." 

As he spoke these words Prospero touched his daughter 
with his magic wand, and her eyes closed in sleep. 

Just then Ariel came to his master to tell how he had 
treated the company on board the ship, describing their 
great alarm, and how the young Ferdinand, son of the 
king, had leaped into the sea, to the grief of his father, 
who believed him lost. " But he is not lost," said Ariel. 
" He is sitting now in a corner of the island, with not one 
hair of his head injured ; but he is grieving sadly, because 
he concludes that the king, his father, has been drowned." 

"Bring the young prince hither, Ariel," said Prospero. 
" Where is the king, and where my brother Antonio ? " 

" Searching for Ferdinand," replied the sprite. " Search- 
ing with a very faint hope, for they believe they saw him 
perish. In fact, although all the ship's company is safe, 
each believes himself the only survivor ; and even the ship 
is invisible to them, though it lies in the harbor." 

" Thy duty has been well done," said Prospero. "There 
is more work yet for thee, Ariel." 

" More work ! " cried the sprite. " But, master, you 

promised me my liberty ; and pray remember I have done 

you good service. I have made no mistakes, told no 
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lies, neither have I murranred at the commands laid 
upon me." 

" How now ? " said Prospero. " Do you forget from 
what I freed you? Do you forget Sycorax, the wicked 
witch ? Where was she born ? Tell me, Ariel." 

" Sir, she was born in Algiers." 

" Was she ? " said Prospero. " Now let me remind you 
of something which methinks you have forgotten. Sycorax 
was for her wicked witchcraft banished from Algiers and 
left upon this lonely island by some sailors, and because 
you were not able to obey her commands, she shut you up 
in a hollow tree. Do you forget that I found you howling 
there, and set you free ? " 

Ariel was ashamed of having been ungrateful. " Pardon 
me, dear master," he said. " I will continue to obey your 
orders." 

" Do so, and then I shall set you free," said Prospero ; 
and having received his directions, Ariel went off to where 
Ferdinand sat upon the grass with a sad countenance. 

"Come, young gentleman," said the sprite. "Come, 
and let the lady Miranda have a sight of you." And he 
began to sing this song, which gave Ferdinand news of his 
father, and roused him from his silent grief : — 

" Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
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But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Hark! now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell." 

Following the sound of Ariel's sweet voice, Ferdinand 
found himself in the presence of Prospero and Miranda, 
who stood under the shade of a large tree. 

*^0 father," cried the maiden, who had never before 
seen any human being besides Prospero, " surely this must 
be a spirit coming towards us ? " 

" It is a young man who was one of the company in the 
ship," said Prospero. " He is in great grief, which some- 
what lessens the beauty of his features. Having lost his 
companions, he is wandering in search of them." 

Ferdinand now saw with amazement and delight the 
beautiful Miranda, and he began to address her as if she 
were the goddess of an enchanted island. 

She replied that she was but a simple maiden and no 
goddess, and would have given an account of herself, had 
not Prospero interrupted her. He foresaw that these two 
young people would become much attached to each other, 
and therefore resolved to throw many difficulties in Ferdi- 
nand's way, that he might prove the strength and con- 
stancy of his affection. 

^' I will bind you hand and foot," he cried. " Shellfish, 
acorns, withered roots shall be your food, and salt sea 
water your only drink." 
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" No," cried Ferdinand, drawing his sword, " I shall 
resist such entertainment — at any rate until I am over- 
come by some more powerful enemy than yourself/' 

At this Prospero raised his magic wand, which com- 
pletely fixed Ferdinand to the spot, so that he could not 
move* 

" O father, be not so unkind ! " cried Miranda, clinging 
to the old man. " Have some pity on him, for indeed it 
seems to me that he is good and true." 

" Silence, girl. You think much of this youth because 
you have seen no comelier form than mine ; but I tell you 
there are others who in person excel him as far as he 
excels in beauty the monster Caliban." 

Then, turning to the prince, Prospero cried, "Come, 
young sir ; you have no power to disobey me." 

And Ferdinand found himself compelled to follow the 
old man into the cavern, although he turned once and 
again to gaze upon Miranda. " In truth, this man's 
threats would seem as nothing to me," he sighed, " if only 
I might from my prison behold this fair maid." 

Ferdinand was not confined very long ; he was brought 
out and set to some laborious task, while Prospero from 
his study watched both the young man and Miranda. 

The prince had been ordered to pile up some heavy logs 

of wood, and soon the maiden saw him half fainting 

beneath his burden. " Pray rest," she cried ; " my father 

will for three hours be at his studies. I entreat you not 

to work so hard." 
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" Dear lady, I dare not rest/' said Ferdinand ; " I must 
finish my task." 

^^ Sit down, and I will carry the logs for a while," said 
the maiden ; but Ferdinand would not have it so, and so 
she began to assist him, though the business went on but 
slowly because they were talking together. 

But Prospero was not among his books, as Miranda 
thought ; he was quite close to them, although invisible, 
and he smiled as he heard his daughter tell her name, and 
smiled again as Ferdinand professed his great love and 
admiration for her. 

" I fear lam talking too freely. I have forgotten my 
father's command," said Miranda, at last. 

And here Prospero nodded his head, and said to him- 
self, " My daughter shall be queen of Naples." 

They had not talked long before Miranda had promised 
to be the bride of Ferdinand ; and then her father no 
longer concealed his presence, but made himself visible to 
the eyes of these young people. " Be not afraid, daugh- 
ter," he said ; " I have heard all that has passed, but I 
approve it. As for you, Ferdinand, if I have been hard, 
it was but to try if you were worthy of my child ; and by 
giving her to you I make amends for it all." 

Calling his attendant, Ariel, Prospero left them, saying 
he had business to attend to ; which business was to hear 
how the sprite had been tormenting and friglitening his 
master's brother and the king of Naples. When they 
were weary and well-nigh famished, he set a delicate ban- 
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quet before them ; but only to appear again as a monster, 
a voracious harpy with wings, who carried the untasted 
food away. Then he spoke to them, still in the form of 
a harpy, and reminded them of the shameful way in 
which they had treated Prospero and his little child, 
adding that in punishment this shipwreck had befallen 
tliem. 

The king and Antonio were greatly distressed at this ; 
and Ariel declared that though he was but a sprite, he 
could not but pity them, their grief seemed so sincere. 

" Bring them here," cried Prospero. '' Bring them 
quickly, my good Ariel ; for if you feel for them, much 
more should I who am a human being, such as they, take 
compassion on them in their misfortime and freely forgive 
the past." 

So Ariel brought the king and Prosperous brother into 
his presence; and with them came Gonzalo, who had 
proved his love for his master by putting food and apparel 
into the boat in which he had been left to the mercy of 
the winds and waves. 

When Prospero spoke to Gonzalo, and called him the 
preserver of his life, Antonio knew this old man must be 
his own much-injured brother, and he began to implore 
his pardon with many tears ; the king also asked forgive- 
ness for the part he had taken against him. 

Prospero assured them that he freely forgave all ; and, 
opiening a door, he showed them Ferdinand, who was en- 
gaged in a game of chess with Miranda. What joy was 
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this to the father and son, both of whom believed the 
other had been lost in the storm ! 

The king of Naples was astonished at the beauty of 
Miranda. '^ Is this a goddess/' he asked, " who parted iis 
that she might bring us together ? " 

^^Not a goddess/' answered Ferdinand, smiling. "A 
fair maiden whom I have asked to be my bride. She is 
the daughter of the duke of Milan, who, in giving her 
to me, has made himself my second father." 

"Then I must be her father," said the king; "and, 
first, I must ask her forgiveness." 

" Not so," interrupted Prospero ; " let us rather forget 
the past and think only of the happy present." And 
then, embracing his brother, he declared that ' all his 
troubles had been overruled by Providence ; as, but for 
their meeting on the desert island, perhaps Ferdinand 
would never have known and loved Miranda. 

The ship was safe in harbor, the sailors were on board, and 
the whole company intended to depart together in the morn- 
ing ; but for that last evening they partook of some refresh- 
ments in the cavern, which was so soon now to be deserted, 
while Prospero gave them the story of his adventures. 

Before he left the island he dismissed Ariel from his 
service, to the joy of the active sprite, who loved liberty 
above all else. " But, master, I shall attend your passage 
home, and get for you prosperous winds ; and then how 
merrily I'll live." And at this Ariel broke into a sweet 
song, which went like this : — 
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^' Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
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Prospero's last act was to bury all his magical books and 
his wand ; for he meant to have nothing more to do with 
the art, but to spend the rest of his life in his native land, 
watching over the welfare of his people, and at peace with 
all the world. 

As soon as the party reached Naples, the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Miranda took place with much splendor, 
thus completing the happiness of Prospero, now again 
duke of Milan, but whom we have learned to know as 
the old man of the island. 

— Adapted from Lambs^ Tales from Shakespeare. 



To-day is ours ; what do we fear ? 
To-day is ours ; we have it here. 
Let's treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

— Abraham Cowley. 
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THE BEGGAR MAID 

Her arms across her breast she laid, 

She was more fair than words can say: 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 

Before the king, Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down. 

To meet and greet her on her way ; 
" It is no wonder," said the lords, 

" She is more beautiful than day.'* 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen ; 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In all that land had never been : 
Co[)hetua sware a royal oath : 

" This beggar maid shall be my queen ! " 

— Alfkkd Tennyson. 



There never was any heart truly great and generous 

that was not also tender and compassionate ; it is this 

noble quality that makes all men to be of one kind. 
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THE BUGLE SONG 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

hark, hear ! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



Make yourself nests of pleasant thoughts ! None of us 

yet know what fairy palaces we may build of beautiful 

thoughts, proof against all adversity. 

— John Kuskin. 
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JOHN RIDD AND LORNA DOONE 



When I was turned fourteen years old, it happened to 
me, without choice, I may say, to explore the Bagworthy 
water. And it came about in this wise : — 

My mother had long been ailing and not well able to 
eat much. Now I chanced to remember that once at the 
time of the holidays I had brought dear mother from 
Tiverton a jar of pickled loaches, caught by myself and 
baked in the kitchen oven with vinegar, a few leaves of 
bay, and about a dozen peppercorns. And mother had 
said that in all her life she had never tasted anything fit 
to be compared with them. I now resolved to get some 
loaches for her and do them in the selfsame manner, just 
to make her eat a bit. 

Being resolved to catch some loaches, whatever trouble 
it cost me, I set forth without a word to any one, in the 
forenoon of St. Valentine's day. 

I could never forget that day and how bitter cold the 
water was. For I doffed my shoes and hose and put them 
into a bag about my neck, left my little coat at home, and 
tied my shirt sleeves back to my shoulders. Then I took 
a three-pronged fork, firmly bound to a rod with cord, and 
a space of canvas kerchief with a hump of bread inside it, 
and so went into the pebbly water, trying to think how 
warm it was. 

For more than a mile all down the Lynn stream, scarcely 
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a stone I left unturned, being thoroughly skilled in the 
tricks of the loach, and knowing how he hides himself. 
For, being gray spotted and clear to see through, he will 
stay quite still where a streak of weed is in the rapid 
water, hoping to be overlooked, not caring even to wag 
his tail. Then, being disturbed, he flips away. 

When I had traveled two miles or so, suddenly, in an 
open space, where meadows spread about it, I found a good 
stream flowing softly into the body of our brook. Here- 
upon I drew up and thought, because the water was bitter 
cold, and my little toes were aching. So on the bank I 
rubbed them well with a sprout of young sting nettle, and 
having skipped about awhile was inclined to eat a bit. 

I sat there munching a crust of sweet brown bread, and 
a bit of cold bacon along with it, and kicking my little 
red heels against the dry loam to keep them warm. It 
seemed a sad business to go back now and tell Annie there 
were no loaches ; and yet it was a frightful thing, knowing 
what I did of it, to venture, where no grown man durst, 
up the Bagworthy water. 

However, as I ate more and more, my spirit arose within 
me, and I thought of what my father had been, and how 
he had told me a hundred times never to be a coward. 
And then I grew warm, and my little heart was ashamed 
of its pit-a-patting, and I said to myself, " Now, if father 
looks, he shall see that I obey him." So I put the bag 
around my neck again, and buckled my breeches fax up 
from the knee, expecting deeper water, and crossing the 
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Lynn, went stoutly up under the branches which hang so 
dark on the Bag worthy river. 

Here, on the whole, I had very comely sport of loaches, 
trout, and minnows, forking some, and tickling some, and 
driving others to shallow nooks, whence I could bail them 
ashore. Now, if you have ever been fishing, you will not 
wonder that I was led on, forgetting all about danger, 
and taking no heed of the time, but shouting in a childish 
way whenever I caught a " whacker " (as we called a big 
fish at Tiverton). 

Now the day was falling fast behind the brown of the 
hilltops ; and the trees, being void of leaf, and hard, seemed 
giants ready to beat me. Every moment, as the sky was 
clearing up for a white frost, the cold of the water got 
worse and worse, until I was fit to cry with it. And so, 
in a sorry plight, I came to an opening in the bushes, 
whitened with snow (as I thought) at the sides, till I saw 
it was only fpam froth. 

Though I could swim with great ease and comfort and 
feared no depth of water, when I could fairly come to it, 
yet I had no desire to go over head and ears into this 
great pool, being so cramped, and weary, and cold. 

But soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of that 
great pit, as well as of the roaring sound which long had 
made me wonder. For skirting round one side with very 
little comfort, because the rocks were high and steep and 
the ledge at the foot so narrow, I came to a sudden sight 
and marvel such as I never dreamed of. For lo ! I stood 
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at the foot of a long, pale slide of water coming smoothly 
to me without any break or hindrance for a hundred 
yards or more, and fenced on either side with cliff, sheer, 
and straight, and shining. The water neither ran nor fell, 
nor leaped with any spouting, but made one even slope of 
it, as if it had been combed or planed, and looking like a 
plank laid down a deep, black staircase. 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me very 
greatly and making me feel that I would give something 
only to be at home again, with Annie cooking my supper, 
and our dog, Watch, sniffing upward. But nothing would 
come of wishing ; that I had found out long ago. 

Then said I to myself, "John Ridd, these trees, and 
pools, and lonesome rocks, and setting of the sunlight, are 
making a coward of thee. Shall I go back to my mother 
so, and be called her fearless boy ? " 

But I am free to own that it was not any fine sense of 
shame which settled my decision. That which saved me 
from turning back was a strange desire. In a word, I 
would risk a great deal to know what made the water 
come down like that, and what there was at the top of it. 

Then I tied my fish around my neck more tightly, and, 
not stopping to look much, crawled along over the fork of 
rocks, where the water had scooped the stone out, and 
softly let my feet into the dip and rush of the torrent. 

Here I had reckoned without my host. I nearly went 

down into the great, black pool, and would never have 

been heard of more ; and this must have been the end of 
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me, except for my trusty loach fork. For the green waves 
came down upon me, and my legs were gone off in a 
moment, and I had not time to cry out with wonder, only 
to think of my mother and Annie. But all in a moment, 
before I knew aught, except that I must die out of the 
way, with a roar of water upon me, my fork stuck fast in 
the rock, and 1 was borne up upon it. 

I gathered my legs back slowly, as if they were fish to 
be landed, stopping whenever the water flew too strongly 
off my shin bones. In this manner I won a footing, 
leaning well forward like a draught horse, and balancing 
on my strength, as it were, with the ashen stake set 
behind me. Then I said to myself, "John Ridd, the 
sooner you get yourself out by the way you came, the 
better it will be for you.'* 

But to my great fright I saw that no choice was left 
me now. I must climb somehow up that hill of water. 
If I could not, I must be washed down into the pool and 
whirl about till it drowned me. 

Having said the Lord's Prayer (which was all I knew), 
and made a very bad job of it, I grasped the good loach 
stick under a knot, and steadied me with my left hand, 
and so began my course up the fearful torrent way. To 
rae it seemed half a mile, at least, of sliding water above 
me, but in truth it was little more than a furlong, as I 
came to know afterward. 

The water was only six inches deep, or from that to 
nine at the utmost, and all the way up I could see my 
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feet looking white in the gloom of the hollow, and here 
and there 1 found a resting place, to hold on by the cliff 
and pant awhile. 

How I went carefully, step by step, keeping my arms 
in front of me, and never daring to straighten my knees, 
is more than 1 can tell clearly. Only the greatest danger 
of all was just where I saw none, but ran up a patch of 
black ooze weed in a very boastful manner, being now not 
far from the summit. Here I fell and was like to have 
broken my kneecap. While I was nursing the bruised 
leg, the cramp got into the other. For a while I could 
roar till my mouth was full of water and all of my body 
sliding. But my elbow caught in a rock hole, and I 
managed to start again. 

Now, being in sore fright, because I was so near the 
top, I labored hard, with both legs and arms going like a 
mill, and grunting. The world grew green and gliddery, 
and I durst not look behind me. Then I made up my 
mind to die at last ; for so my legs would ache no more, 
and my breath not pain my heart so ; only it did seem 
such a pity, after fighting so long, to give in, and the 
light was coming upon me, and again I fought toward it. 
Then suddenly 1 felt fresh air and fell into it headlong. 
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When I came to myself again, my hands were full of 
young grass and mold, and a little girl kneeling at my 
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side was nibbing my forehead tenderly witii a dock leaf 
and a handkerchief. 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " she whispered softly, as I opened 
my eyes and looked at her, "Now you will try to be 
better, won't you ? " 

I had never heard so sweet a sound as came from her 
bright red lips, while there she knelt and gazed at me. 




Neither had I ever seen anything so beautiful as the large 
dark eyes intent upon me, full of pity and wonder. 

Thereupon I sat upright, with my little trident still in 

one hand, and was much afraid to speak to her, being 

conscious of my country brogue, lest she should cease to 
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like me. But she clapped her hands, and made a trifling 
dance around my back, and came to me on the other side, 
as if I were a great plaything. 

" What is yoiu* name ? " she said, as if she had every 
right to ask me, " and how did you come here, and what 
are these wet things in this great bag ? " 

" You had better let them alone," I said. " They are 
loaches for my mother. But 1 will give you some, if you 
like." 

" Dear me, how much you think of them ! Why, they 
are only fish. But how your feet are bleeding ! Oh, I 
must tie them up for you. And no shoes nor stockings ! 
Is your mother very poor ? " 

" No," I said, being vexed at this. " We are rich enough 
to buy all this great meadow, if we chose ; and here my 
shoes and stockings be." 

" Why, they are quite as wet as your feet ; and I cannot 
bear to see your feet. Oh, please let me manage them. 
I will do it very softly." 

" Oh, I don't think much of that," I replied. " I shall 
put some goose grease on them. But how you are looking 
at me ! I never saw any one like you before. My name 
is John Ridd. What is your name ? " 

" Loma Doone," she answered, in a low voice, as if 
afraid of it, and hanging her head so that I could see only 
her forehead and eyelashes. '' If you please, my name is 
Loma Doone. I thought you must have known it." 

Then I stood up and touched her hand, and tried to 
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make her look at me; but she only turned away the 
more. Young and harmless as she was, her name alone 
made guilt of her. Nevertheless, I could not help looking 
at her tenderly, and the more when her blushes turned 
into tears, and her tears to long, low sobs. 

" Don't cry," I said, " whatever you do. I am sure 
you have never done any harm. I will give you all my 
fish, Lorna, and catch some more for mother ; only don't 
be angry with me." 

I, for my part, being vexed at her behavior to me, took 
up all my things to go, and made a fuss about it, to let her 
know I was going. But she did not call me back at all, 
as I had been sure she would do ; moreover, I knew that 
to try the descent was almost certain death to me, and it 
looked as dark as pitch. So at the mouth I turned roimd 
again, and came back to her, and said, " Lorna." 

" Oh, I thought you were gone," she answered. " Why 
did you ever come here ? Do you know what they would 
do to us, if they found you here with me ? " 

" Beat us, I dare say, very hard, or me at least. They 
could never beat you." 

" No. They would kill us both outright, and bury us 
here by the water." 

" But what should they kill me for ? " 

" Because you have found the way up here, and they 
never could believe it. Now, please to go ; oh, please to 
go. They will kill us both in a moment. Yes, I like you 
very much " — for I was teasing her to say it — '' very 
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much indeed, and I will call you John Ridd, if you like. 
Only please to go, John. And when your feet are well, 
you know, you can come and tell me how they are." 

" But I tell you, Lorna, I like you very much indeed, 
nearly as much as Annie, and a great deal more than 
Lizzie. And I never saw any one like you ; and I must 
come back again to-morrow, and so must you, to see me ; 
and I will bring you such lots of things — there are apples 
still, and a thrush I caught with only one leg broken, and 
our dog has just had puppies, and — " 

"Oh, dear! they won't let me have a dog. There is not a 
dog in the valley. They say they are such noisy things — " 

" Hush ! " A shout came down the valley. Lorna's 
face went from pleasant play to terror., She shrank to 
me, and looked up at me. I at once made up my mind 
to save her or to die with her. 

" Come with me down the waterfall. I can carry you 
easily ; and mother will take care of you." 

" No, no, " she cried, as I took her up. " I will tell you 
what to do. They are only looking for me. You see 
that hole — that hole there ? " 

She pointed to a little niche in the rock which bordered 
the meadow, about fifty yards away from us. 

" Yes, I see it ; but they will see me crossing the grass 
to get there." 

" Look, look ! " She could hardly speak. ^^ There is a 
way out from the top of it. They would kill me if I told 
it. Oh, here they come ; I can see them." 
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The little maid turned as white as the snow which hung 
on the rocks above her, and she looked at the water and 
then at nie, and she cried, '' dear ! dear ! " And 
then she began to sob, but I drew her behind the bushes, 
and close down to the water, where it was quiet and 
shelving deep. Here they could not see either of us from 
the upper valley, and might have sought a long time for 
us, even when they came quite near, if the trees had been 
clad in their summer clothes. Luckily I had picked up 
my fish and taken my three-pronged fork away. 

Crouching in that hollow nest, I saw a dozen fierce men 
come down on the other side of the water, not bearing any 
firearms, but looking lax and jovial, as if they were come 
from riding. 

'^ Queen, Queen ! '* they were shouting, here and there, 
and now and then. " Where is our little queen gone? " 

" They always call me ^ Queen,' and I am to be queen 
by and by," Lorna whispered to me. " Oh, they are cross- 
ing by the timber here, and then they are sure to see us." 

" Stop," said I ; " now I see what to do. I must get 
into the water, and you must go to sleep." 

'' To be sure, yes, away in the meadow there. But how 
bitter cold it will be for you ! " 

She saw in a moment the way to do it, sooner than I 
could tell her ; and there w^as no time to lose. 

" Now mind you never come again," she whispered over 
her shoulder, as she crept away with a childish twist. 

Daring scarce to peep, I crept into the water and lay 
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down bodily in it, with my head between two blocks of 
stone and some flood drift combing over me. The dusk 
was deepening between the hills, and a white mist lay on 
the river. But I could see every ripple, and twig, and 
rush, and glazing of the twilight above it, as bright as in 
a picture, so that there seemed to me no chance but that 
the men must find me. All this time they were shouting, 
until the rocks all round the valley rang. 

Loma was lying beneath a rock, thirty or forty yards 
from me, feigning to be fast asleep, with her dress spread 
beautifully and her hair drawn over her. 

At last one of the great rough men came round a cor- 
ner upon her; and there he stopped and gazed awhile at 
her. Then he caught her up in his arms, and kissed her 
so that I heard him. 

" Here our queen is ! Here's the queen ; here's the 
captain's daughter ! " he shouted to his comrades, " fast 
asleep ! Now I have first claim to her, and no one else 
shall touch the child. Back, all of you ! " 

He set her little form upon his great square shoulder, 
and her narrow feet in one broad hand, and so in triumph 
marched away, with the purple velvet of her skirt ruffling 
in his long black beard and the silken length of her hair 
fetched out, like a cloud by the wind, behind her. 

Going up that darkened glen, little Loma, riding still 
with the largest and most fierce of them, turned and put 
up a hand to me, and I put up a hand to her in the thick 

of the mist and the willows. 
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I crept into a bush for warmth, and rubbed my shiver- 
ing legs on bark, and longed for mother's fagot. Then, 
as daylight sank, I knew that now must be my time to 
get away if there were any. So I managed to crawl from 
the bank to the niche in the cliff which Loma had shown 
me. 

Through the dusk I had trouble to see the opening, at 
even iSive yards of distance. But I entered well, and held 
on by some dead fern stems, and did hope that no one 
would shoot me. 

But my joy was like to have ended in sad grief both to 
myself and my mother. For, hearing a noise in front of 
me, and like a coward not knowing where, but afraid to 
turn round or think of it, I felt myself going down some 
deep passage into a pit of darkness. Then, without know- 
ing how, I was leaning over the night of water. 

But suddenly a robin sang (as they will do after dark, 
toward spring) in the brown fern and ivy behind me. I 
took it for our little Annie s voice (for she could call any 
robin), and gathering quick, warm comfort, sprang up the 
steep way toward the starlight. Climbing back, as the 
stones glided down, I heard the greedy waves go lapping, 
like a blind, black dog, in the hollow depths of darkness. 

— Richard Blackmore. 
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THE SPLENDOR OF THE DAYS 

Sweet and shrill the crickets hiding in the grasses brown 

and lean 
Pipe their gladness — sweeter, shriller — one would think 

the world was green. 
Oh, the haze is on the hilltops, and the haze is on the lake! 
See it fleeing through the valley with the bold wind in its 

wake! 

Mark the warm October haze ! 
Mark the splendor of the days ! 
And the mingling of the crimson with the somber brown 

and grays ! 

See the bare hills turn their furrows to the shine and to 

the glow ; 
If you listen, you can hear it, hear a murmur soft and low — 
"We are naked,'' so the fields say, "stripped of all our 

golden dress." 
" Heed it not," October answers, "for I love ye none the less. 

Share my beauty and my cheer 
While we rest together here, 
In these sun-filled days of languor, in these late days of 

the year." 

All the splendor of the summer, all the springtime's light 

and grace, 
All the riches of the harvest crown her head and light her 

face; 
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And the wind goes sighing, sighing, as if loath to let her 

pass, 
While the crickets sing exultant in the lean and withered 
grass, 

Oh, the warm October haze! 
Oh, the splendor of the days ! 
Oh, the mingling of the crimson with the somber brown 
and grays ! 

— Jean Blewbtt. 

THE SLEEP OF ENDYMION 

On Mount Latmus, in the plain of Caria, there dwelt 
a fair shepherd, whose name was Endymion. Tall he was 
and well favored, like to one of the sons of the gods; and 
he watched his flocks in the flowery meadows of the hill. 

Very beautiful was Mount Latmus, and there was no 
place more lovely than its grassy slopes, kept green by 
the snow-fed streams. Great trees grew in its valleys, 
and the vine, with its purple grapes, and everywhere were 
clusters of all fair flowers: the white narcissus and the 
lily, the tulip, the purple hyacinth, and soft red roses. 
There were no storms on Mount Latmus. And, when 
the plains beneath were parched and brown with the fiery 
heats of summer, there the grass, the trees, and flowers 
were green and fresh ; and all was so cool and still that 
it seemed as another world. For this mountain was 
guarded by Selene, the moon goddess ; and most beautiful 
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of all were its slopes and valleys at night, when the god- 
dess rode in her silver chariot across the sky, and the 
trees and flowers, the grass, and the lakes and flowing 
streams were flooded with fair pale light. 

Here Endymion passed the days of his happy youth. 

Now it was the lad's custom each day to drive his 
flocks to the high valleys, and let them browse on the 
rich pasturage along the banks of the mountain streams. 
The young shepherd loved the stillness of these high 
slopes, where the wind was silent, and there was no sound 
even of the songs of birds. There he dreamed the hours 
of the day away, while his sheep and his goats were 
feeding ; and at night he slept, making his bed of ferns 
and moss by the side of some stream or mountain lake, 
for he knew that no danger waited for his flock in that 
happy place. 

On a certain evening, when he had watered his flock, 
Endymion lay down to sleep, as was his custom. The 
place that he chose was a beautiful grove in which was 
a lake ; and its water shone like gold in the light of the 
setting sun. Swans slept on the lake, and the fishes, too, 
were asleep. The goats and the sheep rested on the 
grass near by. Flowers were here, their petals were shut 
and their heads bowed ; and all around beautiful trees 
grew, and the long branches drooped down over the couch 
of moss and fern on which Endymion slept. All was 
silent in the still evening hour, for there was no wind 
in the valley. 
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Now it befell on this same evening that Selene, the 
moon goddess, had come down from her silver chariot 
to walk in the flowery valleys of Mount Latmus. She 
wore a long robe, and a veil of silver cloud covered her 
head, and in her hand she carried a torch, as befitted the 
goddess of the moon. And, as she walked, the light 
from her torch shone upon the trees and flowers of the 
hill, so that they seemed more lovely than before. 

After a time she came to the valley where Endymion 
was. And when she saw the sleeping youth she loved 
him for his great beauty, and would have thrown her 
arms about him, but she feared to awaken him. So still 
he lay that at first she thought that it could scarcely be a 
man whom she saw. 

And now Selene raised her torch; and as the silver 
light fell upon the youth, she drew her breath for wonder 
at his great beauty. She said : — 

" Beautiful youth, more fair art thou than the flowers 
that are around thee, or than anything that grows in my 
valley. Yea, never have I seen anything so beautiful in 
the sky or on the earth." 

That evening Selene left the dark-robed Night to rule 
the heavens, for through the hours she sat and watched 
Endymion. And the next night she came, and the night 
after, and the night after that. 

Then when twelve nights had passed, all the people of 

the earth were angry because the moon chariot did not 

come out in the sky, and they had no light. And Zeus 
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heard their complaints from where he sat on his throne in 
tlie great hall of Olympus, and he called Selene to come 
before him. 

So the moon goddess made all the haste that she 
could and left the mountain valley where she sat to 
watch Endymion, and in her silver chariot came to 
Olympus. And she stood before Zeus, weeping bitterly. 
Zeus said to her : " What is the matter, Selene, that you 
weep? And where have you been that you leave my 
world without its light ? Think not that you can deceive 
me. For these twelve nights I saw you in the valley of 
Mount Latmus, as you sat by the shepherd Endymion. 
What mean you by this thing ? " 

Then Selene answered : " Be not angry with me, Great 
Father. If ever I have helped thee at all, and made light 
for thy world, give me what I ask. And this is the boon 
I crave : That Endymion, whom I love, may never grow 
old as other mortals do. He is too beautiful for such a 
fate. Do thou, therefore, keep him beautiful always, even 
as he now is in his sleep." Thus the goddess spake, en- 
treating Zeus, but she did not know that it was for the 
beautiful shepherd's death that she was asking. 

Thereupon Zeus said : " What is this you ask ? Will 
you save a man whom the Fates appoint to die ? Do this 
if you will ; but take heed ! Even the gods cannot give 
to mortals everlasting beauty and youth without giving 
them also everlasting sleep." 

Selene answered, scarce knowing what she said, "If 
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he sleep, what do I care, so that always he may be beauti- 
ful." 

Then Zeus spake again : " Be it as you will. Endymion 
shall sleep forever and be forever young." 

So there in the valley of Mount Latmus Endymion 
sleeps on to this day. He is still young, and his wonder- 
ful beauty fades not nor changes. 

— C. G. Hartley. 

LADY CLARE 

It was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 

To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long betroth'd were they : 
They two will wed the morrow mom : 

God's blessing on the day I 

" He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 

And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, " Who was this that went from thee ? " 

" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare, 

" To-morrow he weds with me." 
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" God be thank'd ! '' said Alice the nurse, 
" That all comes round so just and fair : 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse ? " 
Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak so wild ? " 

" As God's above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth : you are my child. 

" The old Earl's daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead." 

" Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother," she said, " if this be true. 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 

" But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 

When you are man and wife." 

^^ If I'm a beggar born/' she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by." 
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" Nay now, my child/' said Alice the nurse, 
" But keep the secret all ye can." 

She said, " Not so : but I will know 
If there be any faith in man." 

" Nay now, what faith ?" said Alice the nurse, 
"The man will cleave unto his right." 

" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Tho' I should die to-night." 

" Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinn'd for thee." 
" mother, mother, mother," she said, 

" So strange it seems to me. 

" Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so, 
And lay your hand upon my head. 

And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare : 
She went by dale and she went by down 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
Dropt her head in the maiden's hand. 

And foUow'd her all the way. 
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Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 
" Lady Clare, you shame yom- worth ! 

Why come you drestlike a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? " 

'' If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are: 
I am a beggar born,'' she said, 

" And not the Lady Clare." 

"Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" Your riddle is hard to read." 

Oh, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail : 
She lookM into Lord Ronald's eyes. 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 

He laugh' d a laugh of merry scorn : 

He turn'd and kiss'd her where she stood : 

" If you are not the heiress born. 

And I," said he, " the next in blood — 

" If you are not the heiress born, 

And I/' said he, '' the lawful heir. 
We two will wed to-morrow mom, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare." 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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UNA AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT 

So after many a long day's dolorous march, 
And many a wild adventure with the beast 
And savage men that ranged within the wood, 
The Princess Una and the Red Cross Knight 
Emerged, toward golden simset, on a plain. 
And Una, looking, cried for joy ; 
For well she knew the place, and knew it lay 
Erom her own father's castle scarce a league. 

" O Knight, my friend ! " she said to him who rode 

Beside her, ever watchful for the lurking harm 

That might from covert issue unawares, 

" The danger of the wood is past ; this night 

We rest here in the open field secure ; 

And sleep and rest are needful, O my knight ; 

For on the morrow thou wilt need strength, craft, 

And courage, more than mortal, to make stand 

« 

Against the terrible beast that ravages 
My native land and makes my people pale." 

So on a leafy bank, below which wound 
A garrulous brook, the two made instant halt. 
Just as the sun flashed eastward his farewell. 
And twilight, falling, dimmed the world beyond 
Back from the brook a little, rose a group 
Of noble elms, and in the gloom they cast, 
Half hidden, stood a pile which haply once 
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Had been an altar, but now long unused. 
Therein they found, stored lately for their use. 
Both meat and drink, and gladly they partook. 
Then as the stars, through the clear blue of heaven. 
Began to twinkle, and the dusk came down 
More deep across the plain, the Red Cross Knight 
A shelter built for Una, by ihe altar's side ; 
But he himself lay on the grassy bank. 
Where th' everlasting murmur of the brook 
Stole o'er him, bringing peace, until he slept. 

But no sleep came to Una in her bower. 
And restlessly she tossed, and ever her mind 
Revolved upon the terrible fray, so fraught 
With danger unto him who hazarded 
So freely for the right. Restless she lay 
Until the white moon crept above the hills, 
And lighted all the plain. Then silently 
And half in fear she rose, and left her bower, 
And quietly stole down the bank to where 
The stalwart man lay sleeping like a child. 
** Sweet angels, guard him ! " to herself she said. 
And settling down upon the bank, removed 
A little from him, kept anxious watch. 
And breathing only as he breathed, she, like 
A mother keeping vigil o'er her child 
That ails, observed each motion that he made, 
And talked with her own self the while, and said : 
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" I fear I do but lead him to his death ; 

For many a brave and noble knight, with strength 

And skill in arms, hath measured power and craft 

In fiery battle with that fiery foe. 

And every one hath fallen on the field. 

Alas ! he must not go : the danger is 

Too great ; I'll rather dwell in my distress, 

And see my noble father and mother dear 

No more upon this earth. And yet, my knight, 

The glory of the deed would be so great, 

Thy name would be remembered in the world 

Always, wherever men take note of noble things." 

So, sometimes wishing him to do the battle 
For his own sake and for the glorious name 
That would be wafted unto all men's ears, 
And sometimes fearful for his precious life. 
She watched until the moon went down, and all 
The stars had flickered and gone out in heaven. 
And darkness settled thick just ere the break 
Of glorious dawn. And so day came at last. 

With the first gleam the sun cast o'er the hills 
The Red Cross Knight awoke and, leaping up. 
Strode to the brook, its crystal coolness dashed 
O'er hands and face ; then turning backward, saw 
The Princess Una and astonished spoke. 
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" Hail, Princess ! 'Tis a glorious day. And joy 
Is mine to see thee first of living things. 
It is an omen fair and favorable, 
Betokening that I shall win this fight. 
I feel the strength of twenty warlike men 
Leap in my veins, and know our righteous cause 
ShaU win." 

" My noble friend," she said, ^' I pray 
The God of Battles be with us and yield 
This day a happy end unto our long 
And vexing toil. I would I might support 
Or bear thee aid on this decisive field 
To which thou goest. Thou hast endured the ills 
Of fortune by the way so patiently. 
And hast e'er been so true and strong 
And therewithal so gentle that my faith 
In thee to win thee glory in this fight 
Is sure and steadfast." 

Saying this, she spread 
Upon the sward the viands, and they ate ; 
And then the princess with her anxious hands 
Helped him to arm ; and taking horse, they faced 
The dawn, and set their course across the plain 
And up the slope beyond. Thence, looking down, 
They saw a mass of brazen towers gleam. 
And on the walls were waiting sentinels, 
And women in sad raiment, anxiously 
Awaiting their deliverer's approach. 
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Across the valley, on a rising slope 

Extended in sun, the monster lay. 

All covered was the beast with brazen scales, 

That glittered in the sun, through which no steel 

Could pierce. Two giant wings the creatine had, 

Which when outspread in flight cast o'er the earth 

A shadow like a cloud. 

One glance the knight 
Cast toward the mourning town, and one at Una ; 
Then grasped his horn and dauntless blew a blast 
That echoed round the hills. Thereat the beast 
Aroused himself, and belching fire and smoke, 
Spread his great wings, and making furious haste, 
Half ran, half flew, to strike his enemy. 
The Red Cross Knight, with courage in his heart 
Enough to face a thousand fiery foes, 
Put spurs to his good horse, and flashed like light 
Across the field. With mighty crash and roar 
They met within the center of the vale. 
The knight had aimed his spear just where the wing 
And body joined, and smote so furiously, 
A pang shot through the monster, but the scales 
Turned off the point. The monster struck in turn 
With his great claws, and belched forth such a cloud 
Of fiery smoke, that those who watched the fray 
No longer could behold the knight ; but he 
With skill upon his shield met the attack. 
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The angry monster turned, and with a sweep 
Of his prodigious tail he sent both horse 
And rider rolling down the plain ; but up 
They sprang again, and turning met the foe. 
Again they clashed, again the Red Cross Knight 
Struck such a blow as no man might witlistand, 
And yet the spear glanced from the brazen scales. 

So on they fought, the people on the walls 
And Una on the hillside keeping watch, 
Breathless with expectation. Now the beast 
In frenzy, rising up and circling high 
Above the earth, descended on the knight 
To crush him ; but he, watchful, couched his lance 
And spurred against this fresh assault, and smote 
The beast from underneath. Yet still the blow 
Could not pierce through ; but as he struck, the knight 
Observed the dragon shrink, and lower the wing 
Upon his left as if to shield a spot 
Beneath it, and he strove from that time forth 
To strike a blow there, but the wily beast 
Prevented. 

On the battle raged till noon, 
And all the plain looked like a harrowed field 
The sun beat down so fiercely on the pair 
That even the dragon's strength began to wane. 
So rising on his wings he soared away 
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And settled on a distant hill to rest, 

But kept his fiery eyes fixed on the plain. 

The Red Cross Knight went by, a little space 

Until he came upon a tree, 'neath which 

There bubbled up a spring. He kneeled and quenched 

His thirst, and tasted of the fruit o' the tree 

And found it good, and ate thereof his fill. 

Then lying down he rested, till the beast. 

Thinking to take the good knight unawares, 

Slipped down the hillside ; but a faithful watch 

Was kept by Una, who had stolen down 

To where the knight lay sleeping. " Rise, my knight ! '* 

She said ; and instantly he sprang to horse 

And rushed again to battle. Strength met strength, 

And craft met craft, until the desperate beast. 

Toward sunset, furious at the battle's length, 

Again flew circling overhead to drop 

Upon the knight ; but he, advanced with lance 

Upraised as if to strike upon the right, changed aim 

And smote beneath the left wing of the beast. 

And, falling with a crash that shook the plain, 

The monstrous plague lay groveling in the dust, 

And writhing yielded up the ghost. 

— C. M. S. 
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ANNABEL LEE 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she Hved with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me ; 
Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
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That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we, 

Of many far wiser than we ; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 

For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so all the nighttide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride. 
In her sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

— Edgar Allan Pob. 



Whatever any one does or says, I must be good ; just as 
if the gold or the emerald or the purple were always say- 
ing this, " Whatever anyone else does, I must be pure and 
keep my color." 

— Marcus Aurelius. 
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THE BOY AND THE ANGEL » ^ 

Morning, evening, noon and night, 
"Praise God ! " sang Theocrite. 

Then to his poor trade he turned, 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 

Hard he labored, long and well ; 
O'er his work the boy's curls fell. 

But ever, at each period. 

He stopped and sang, " Praise God ! " 

Then back again his curls he threw. 
And cheerful turned to work anew. 

Said Blaise, the listening monk, " Well done ; 
I doubt not thou art heard, my son : 

" As well as if thy voice to-day 

Were praising God, the Pope's great way. 

" This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 
Praises God from Peter's dome." 

Said Theocrite, " Would God that T 

Might praise Him, that great way, and die ! " 

Night passed, day shone, 

And Theocrite was gone. 
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Witli God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 

God said in heaven, " Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight." 

Then Gabriel, like a rainbow's birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 

Entered, in flesh, the empty cell, 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well ; 

And morning, evening, noon and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 

And from a boy, to youth he grew ; 
The man put off the stripling's hue : 

The man matured and fell away 
Into the season of decay : 

And ever o'er the trade he bent, 
And ever lived on earth content. 

(He did God's will; to him, all one 
If on the earth or in the sun.) 

God said, " A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear : 
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^' So sing old worlds, and so 

New worlds that from my footstool go. 

"Clearer loves sound other ways: 
I miss my little human praise." 

Then forth sprang Gabriel's wings, off fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell. 

'Twas Easter Day : he flew to Rome, 
And paused above Saint Peter's dome. 

In the tiring-room close by 
The great outer gallery, 

With his holy vestments dight, 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite : 

And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear, 

Since when, a boy, he plied his trade, 
Till on his life the sickness weighed ; 

And in his cell, when death drew near. 
An angel in a dream brought cheer : 

And rising from the sickness drear, 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 
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To the East with praise he turned, 
And on his sight the angel burned. 

" I bore thee from thy craftsman's cell, 
And set thee here ; I did not well. 

"Vainly I left my angel sphere, 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 

"Thy voice's praise seemed weak ; it dropped — 
Creation's chorus stopped ! 

"Go back and praise again 
The early way, while I remain. 

" With that weak voice of our disdain, 
Take up creation's pausing strain. 

"Back to the cell and poor employ : 
Resume the craftsman and the boy ! '' 

Theocrite grew old at home ; 

A new Pope dwelt in Peter s dome. 

One vanished as the other died : 
They sought God side by side. 

— Robert Browning. 
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SUCH MEN AS THE ^ 
AGES WAMT 




Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o^er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing^ 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to toait. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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AHAB MOHAMMED 

A PEASANT stood before a king and said, 

" My children starve, I come to thee for bread." * 

On cushions soft and silken sat enthroned 



The king, and looked on him that prayed and moaned, 
Who cried again, — " For bread I come to thee." 
For grief, like wine, the tongue will render free. 
Then said the prince with simple faith : " Behold, 
I sit on cushions, silken-soft, of gold. 
And wrought with skill the vessels which they bring 
To fitly grace the banquet of a king. 
But at my gate the Mede triumphant beats. 
And die for food my people in the streets. 
Yet no good father hears his child complain 
And gives him stones for bread, for alms disdain. 
Come, thou and I will sup together— ^ come." 
The wondering courtiers saw — saw, and were dumb. 
Then followed with their eyes where Ahab led 
With grace the humble guest, amazed, to share his 
bread. 

Him half abashed the royal host withdrew 
Into a room, the curtained doorway through. 
Silent behind the folds of purple closed. 
In marble life the statues stood disposed : 
From the high ceiling, perfume-breathing, hung 

Lamps rich, pomegranate-shaped, and golden-swung. 
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Gorgeous the board with massive metal shone, 

Gorgeous with gems arose in front a throne : 

These through the Orient lattice saw the sun. 

If gold there was, of meat and bread was none 

Save one small loaf ; this stretched his hand and took 

Ahab Mohammed, prayed to God, and broke: 

One half his yearning nature bade him crave. 

The other gladly to his guest he gave. 

" I have no more to give " — he cheerily said ; 

'' With thee I share my only loaf of bread." 

Humbly the stranger took the offered crumb. 

Yet ate not of it, standing meek and dumb. 

Then lifts his eyes, — the wondering Ahab saw 

His rags fall from him as the snow in thaw. 

Resplendent, blue, those orbs upon him turned : 

All Ahab's soul within him throbbed and burned. 

'' Ahab Mohammed," spoke the vision then, 
" From this thou shalt be blessed among men. 
Go forth — thy gates the Mede bewildered flees. 
And Allah thank thy people on their knees. 
He who gives somewhat does a worthy deed. 
Of him the recording angel shall take heed. 
But he that halves all that his house doth hold. 
His deeds are more to God, yea, more than finest 
gold." 

— J. M. Lbgarb. 



THE GENTLEMAN 

When you have found a man, you have not far to go to 
find a gentleman. You cannot make a gold ring out of 
brass. You cannot change an Alaska crystal to a South 
African diamond. You cannot make a gentleman till you 
have first a man. 

To be a gentleman, it will not be sufficient to have had 
a grandfather. It does not depend upon the tailor, or the 
toilet. Blood will degenerate. Good clothes are not 
good habits. The prince Lee Boo concluded that the 
hog, in England, was the only gentleman, as being the 
only thing that did not labor. A gentleman is just a 
gentle-meiJi ; no more, no less; a diamond polished that 
was first a diamond in the rough. 

A gentleman is gentle; a gentleman is modest; a 
gentleman is courteous; a gentleman is generous; a 
gentleman is slow to take offense, as being one that never 
gives it; a gentleman is slow to surmise evil, as being 
one that never thinks it ; a gentleman goes armed only in 
consciousness of right ; a gentleman subjects his appetites ; 
a gentleman refines his tastes ; a gentleman subdues his 
feelings; a gentleman deems every other better than 
himself. 

Sir Philip Sidney was never so much a gentleman — 
mirror though he was of England's knighthood — as 
when, upon the field of Zutphen, as he lay in his own 
blood, he waived the draught of cold spring water that 
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was brought to quench his mortal thirst, in favor of a 
dying soldier. St. Paul described a gentleman when he 
exhorted the Philippian Christians, " Whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are of good rej)ort, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things." — George Washington Doane. 

COLUMBUS ' 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind, the Gates of Hercules, 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said, " Now must we pray. 

For lo ! the very stars are gone ; 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say ? " 

^' Why, say, ' Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! 
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^' My men grow mutinous day by day. 

My men grow ghastly wan, and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home ; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
^' What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
" Why, you may say, at break of day, 

* Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ' " 

1 From the complete works of Joaquin Miller. Copyrighted. By periniss*^ 
of the publishers, Whitaker and Ray Company. 
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They sailed and sailed as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said : 
" Why, now not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say — " 

He said, '' Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! '' 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate : 

" This mad sea shows his teeth to-night ; 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait 

With lifted teeth as if to bite ; 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word. 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leaped like a leaping sword, 

'' Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! and then a speck, 

" A light ! A light ! A light ! A light ! " 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world ; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson : '^ On ! sail on ! " 

— Joaquin Miller. 
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LITTLE AND GREAT 

A TRAVELER, throTigh a dusty road, 

Strewed acorns on the lea ; 
And one took root and sprouted up. 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time. 

To breathe its early vows ; 
And Age was pleased, in heats of noon. 

To bask beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 



A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 

Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that Toil might drink. 
He passed again — and lo ! the well. 

By summers never dried. 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

And saved a life beside. 
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A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 

'Twas old — and yet 'twas new ; 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind, 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small — its issue great, 

A watch fire on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart. 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart. 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath. 
It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 
germ ! fount ! word of love ! 

thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first. 

But mighty at the last. 

— Charles Mackay. 
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THE CHILD OF URBINO 

Many, many years ago, in old Urbino, in the pleasant 
land of Italy, a little boy stood looking out of a high win- 
dow into the calm, sunshiny day. He was a pretty boy 
with hazel eyes and fair hair cut straight above his brows. 
He wore a little blue tunic with some embroidery about 
the neck of it, and in his hand he carried a little round 
cap of the same color. 

He was a very happy little boy here in this stately, yet 
kindly, Urbino. He had a dear old grandfather and a 
loving mother ; and he had a father who was very tender 
to him, and who was full of such true love of art that the 
child breathed it with every breath he drew. He often 
said to himself, " I mean to become a painter, too." And 
the child understood that to be a painter was to be the 
greatest thing in the world ; for this child was Raphael, 
the seven-year-old son of Giovanni Sanzio. 

At this time Urbino was growing into fame for its pot- 
tery work, and when its duke wished to send a bridal gift 
or a present on other festal occasions, he often chose some 
of his own Urbino ware. Jars and bowls and platters and 
vases were all made and painted at Urbino, whilst Raphael 
Sanzio was running about on rosy, infantine feet. 

There was a master potter in that day, one Benedetto, 

who did things rare and fine in the Urbino ware. He 

lived within a stone's throw of Giovanni Sanzio, and had 

a beautiful daughter, by name Pacifica. The house of 
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Benedetto was a long stone building with a porch at the 
back all overclimbed by hardy rose trees, and looking on 
a garden in which grew abundantly pear trees, plum trees, 
and strawberries. The little son of neighbor Sanzio ran 
in and out of this bigger house and wider garden of Bene- 
detto at his pleasure, for the maiden Pacifica was always 
glad to see him, and even the master potter would show 
the child how to lay the color on the tremulous unbaked 
clay. Raphael loved Pacifica, as he loved everything that 
was beautiful, and every one that was kind. 

Master Benedetto had four apprentices or pupils at that 
time, but the one that Raphael and Pacifica liked best was 
one Luca, a youth with a noble, dark beauty of his own. 
For love of Pacifica he had come down from his mountain 
home, and had bound himself to her father's service. Now 
he spent his days trying in vain to make designs fair 
enough to find favor in the eyes of his master. 

One day, as Raphael was standing by his favorite win- 
dow in the potter's house, his friend, the handsome Luca, 
who was also standing there, sighed so deeply that the 
child was startled from h is dreams. " Good Luca, what 
ails you?" he queried, winding his arms about the young 
man's knees. 

" Oh, 'Faello ! " sighed the apprentice, wofully, " here is 
a chance to win the hand of Pacifica if only I had talent. 
If the good Lord had only gifted me with a master's skill, 
instead of all the strength of this great body of mine, I 
might win Pacifica." 
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" What chance is it ? " asked Raphael. 

^^Dear one," answered Lnca, with a tremendous sigh, 
*^ you must know that a new order has come in this very 
forenoon from the duke. He wishes a dish and a jar of 
the very finest majolica to be painted with the story of 
Esther, and made ready in three months from this date. 
The master has said that whoever makes a dish and a jar 
beautiful enough for the great duke shall become his 
partner and the husband of Pacifica. Now you see, 'Faello 
mine, why I am so bitterly sad of heart; for at the 
painting of clay I am but a tyro. Even your good father 
told me that, though I had a heart of gold, yet I would 
never be able to decorate anything more than a barber's 
basin. Alas ! what shall I do ? They will all beat me ; " 
and tears rolled down the poor youth's face. 

Raphael heard all this in silence, leaning his elbows on 
his friend's knee, and his chin on the palms of his own 
hands. He knew that the other pupils were better painters 
by far than his Luca, though not one of them was such a 
good-hearted youth, and for none of them did the maiden 
Pacifica care. 

Raphael was very pensive for a while ; then he raised 
his head and said, " Listen ! I have thought of something, 
Luca. But I do not know whether you will let me try it." 

" You angel child ! What would your old Luca deny to 
you ? But as for helping me, put that out of your little 
mind forever, for no one can help me." 

^^ Let me try ! " said the child a hundred times. 
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Luca could hardly restrain his shouts of mirth at the 
audacious fancy. Baby Raphael, only seven years old, to 
paint a majolica dish and vase for the duke ! But the 
sight of the serious face of Raphael, looking up with 
serene confidence, kept the good fellow grave. So utterly 
in earnest was the child, and so intense was Luca's despair, 
that the young man gave way to Raphael's entreaties. 

" Never can I 
do aught," he said 
bitterly. " And 
sometimes by the 
help of cherubs the 
saints work mir- 
acles." 

" It shall be no 
miracle," replied 
Raphael; "it shall 
be myself, and 
what the dear God 
has put into me." 

From that hour 
Luca let him do 
what he would, 
and through aU 
the lovely summer 

days the child shut himself in the garret and studied, and 

thought, and worked. For three months Raphael passed 

the most anxious hours of all his sunny young life. He 
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would not allow Liica even to look at what he did. The 
swallows came in and out of the open window and 
fluttered all around him ; the morning sunbeams came 
in, too, and made a halo about his golden head. He 
was only seven years old, but he labored as earnestly as 
if he were a man grown, his little rosy fingers grasping 
that pencil which was to make him, in life and death, 
more famous than all the kings of the earth. 

One afternoon Raphael took Luca by the hand and said 
to him, " Come." He led the young man up to the table 
beneath the window where he had passed so many days 
of the spring and summer. Luca gave a great cry, and 
then fell on his knees, clasping the little feet of the child. 

" Dear Luca," he said softly, " do not do that. If it be 
indeed good, let us thank God." 

What Luca saw was the great oval dish and the great 
jar or vase with all manner of graceful symbols and classic 
designs wrought upon tliem. Their borders were gar- 
landed witii cherubs and flowers, and the landscapes were 
the beautiful landscapes round about Urbino ; and amidst 
the figures there was one white-robed, golden-crowned 
Esther, to whom the child painter had given the face of 
Pacifica. 

" Oh, wondrous boy ! " sighed the poor apprentice as he 

gazed, and his heart was so full that he burst into tears. 

At last he said timidly : " But, Raphael, I do not see how 

your marvelous creation can help me ! Even if 3'ou 

would allow it to pass as mine, I could not accept such a 
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thing, — not even to win Pacifica. It would be a fraud, 
a shame." 

'' Wait just a little longer, my good friend, and trust 
me," said Raphael. 

The next morning was a midsummer day. Now, the 
pottery was all to be placed on a long table, and the duke 
was then to come and make his choice from amidst them. 
A few privileged persons had been invited, among them 
the father of Raphael, who came with his little son cling- 
ing to his hand. 

The young duke and his court came riding down the 
street and paused before the old stone house of the master 
potter. Bowing to the ground, Master Benedetto led the 
way, and the others followed into the workshop. In all there 
were ten competitors. The dishes and jars were arranged 
with a number attached to each — no name to any. 

The duke, doffing his plumed cap, walked down the 
long room and examined each production in i^s turn. 
With fair words he complimented Signor Benedetto on the 
brave show, and only before the work of poor Luca was 
he entirely silent. At last, before a vase and a dish that 
stood at the farthest end of the table, the duke gave a 
sudden cry of wondet and delight. 

"This is beyond all comparison," said he, taking the 
great oval dish in his hands. " It is worth its weight in 
gold. I pray you, quick, name the artist." 

" It is marked number eleven, my lord," answered the 
master potter, trembling with pleasure and surprise. 
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^ Ho, you who reply to that number, stand out and give 
your name." 

But no one moved. The young men looked at one 
another. Where was this nameless rival? There were 
but ten of themselves. 

" Ho, there ! " cried the master, becoming angry. " Can 
you not find a tongue ? Who has wrought this wondrous 
work ? '' 

Then the child loosened his little hand from his father's 
hold and stepped forward, and stood before the master 
potter. 

"I painted it," he said, with a pleased smile; "I, 
Raphael." 

Can you not fancy the wonder, the rapture, the ques- 
tions, the praise, that followed on the discovery of the 
child artist ? The duke felt his eyes wet and his heart 
swell. He took a gold chain from his own neck and threw 
it over Raphael's shoulders. 

There is your first reward," he said. " You shall have 
many, wondrous child, and you shall live when we who 
stand here are dust ! " 

Raphael, with winning grace, kissed the duke's hand, 
and then turned to his own father. 

'^ Is it true that I have won the prize ? " 

" Quite true, my child," said Sanzio, with tremulous 
voice. 

Raphael looked up at Master Benedetto and gently 

said, " Then I claim the hand of Pacifica." 
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"Dear and marvelous child," murmured Benedetto, 
" you are only jesting, I know ; but tell me in truth what 
you would have. I can deny you nothing ; you are my 
master." 

" I am your pupil," said Raphael, with sweet simplicity. 
" Had you not taught, me the secret of your colors, I could 
have done nothing. Now, dear master, and you, my lord 
duke, I pray you 
hear me. By the 
terms of this con- 
test I have won the 
hand of Pacifica and 
a partnership with 
Master Benedetto. 
I take these rights, 
and I give them 
over to my dear 
friend, Luca, who 
is the truest man in 
all the world, and 
who loves Pacifica 
as no other can do." 

Signer Benedetto stood mute and agitated. Luca, pale 
as ashes, had sprung forward and dropped on his knees. 

" Listen to the voice of an angel, my good Benedetto," 
said the duke. 

The master burst into tears. " I can refuse him noth- 
ing," he said, with a sob. 
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"And call the fair Pacifica," cried the sovereign, "and I 
shall give her myself, as a dower, as many gold pieces as 
we can cram into this famous vase. Young man, rise up, 
and be happy ! " 

But Luca heard not ; he was still kneeling at the feet 
of Raphael. . , . n ^ ^ , 

'- — Adapted from Louise de la Kamee. 



ODE TO THE BRAVE 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

— William Collins. 
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THE TRUTH SPEAKER 

In the year 1777 war was going on in this coimtry, for 
King George the Third wanted to make unjust laws in 
America, but the people would not obey them. A gov- 
ernor, whose name was Griswold, found himself in danger 
of being seized by the king's soldiers, and took shelter in 
a farmhouse, which was the home of a relation. While 
hidden there he heard that a band of soldiers was on the 
road, with orders to search the farm and seize him. 

Griswold thought he would try to reach a small stream 
with deep banks on each side, where he had left a boat 
which the passers-by could not see. In great haste he 
went out of the house to go through an orchard, where 
he found a young girl about twelve years old, with 
her dog. 

They were watching some long pieces of linen cloth 
wliich lay around, stretched out in the sun to bleach. 
Hetty was on a bank with her knitting, and near to her a 
pail of water, from which she sprinkled the cloth every 
now and then to keep it in a damp state. She started 
when a man leaped over the fence, but she soon saw it was 
her cousin. 

" Hetty," he said, " I shall lose my life unless I can get 

to the boat before the soldiers come. You see where the 

roads part close by the orchard ; I want you to run down 

toward the sliore and meet the soldiers, who are siu*e to 

ask for me, and then you must tell them that I have gone 
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up the road to catch the mail cart, and they will turn off 
the other way." 

"But, cousin, how can I say so? — it would not be 
true. Oh, why did you tell rae which way you were 
going ? " 

"Would you betray me, Hetty, and see me put to 
death ? Hark ! they are coming. I hear the clink of the 
horses' feet. Tell them I have gone up the road, and 
Heaven will bless you." 

"Those who speak false words will never be happy. 
But they shall not make me tell which way you go, even 
if they kill me ; so ran as fast as you can." 

" It is too late to run. Where can I hide myself ? " 

" Be quick, cousin ! Come down and lie under this cloth; 
I will throw it over you, and go on sprinkling the linen." 

" I will come down, for it is my last chance." 

He was soon hidden under the heavy folds of the long 
cloth. In a few minutes a party of horse soldiers dashed 
along the road. An officer saw the girl and called out to 
her in a loud voice, " Have you seen a man run by this 
way ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied Hetty. 

" Which way did he go ? " 

" I promised not to tell, sir." 

" But you must tell me this instant, or it will be worse 
for you." 

" I will not tell, for I must keep my word," replied the 

child, firmly 
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'' Let me speak, for I think I know the child/' said the 
guide to the party. " Is your name Hetty Marvin ? " 

" Yes, sir.'^ 

" Perhaps the man who ran past you was your cousin ? " 

" Yes, sir, he was." 

^' Well, we wish to speak with him. What did he say 
to you when he came by ?" 

" He told me that he had to run to save his life." 

" Just so, — that was quite true. I hope he will not 
have far to run. Where was he going to hide himself ? " 

" My cousin said that he would go to the river to find 
a boat, and he wanted me to tell the men in search of 
him that he had gone the other way to meet the mail 
cart." 

" You are a good girl, Hetty, and we know you 
speak truth. What did your cousin say when he heard 
that you could not- tell a lie to save his life ? " 

" He said, ' Would you betray me and see me put to 
death ? ' " 

" And you said you would not tell, if you were killed 
for it." 

Poor Hetty's tears fell fast as she said, "Yes, sir." 

" Those were brave words, and I suppose he thanked 
you and ran down the road as fast as he could ? " 

"I promised not to tell which way he went, sir." 

" Oh, yes, I forgot ; but tell me his last words, and I will 
not trouble you any more." 

" He said, * I will come down, for it is my last chance.' " 
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Hetty was now in great fear; she sobbed aloud, and 
hid her face in her apron. The soldiers thought they had 
got all they wanted to know, and rode off to the riverside. 

While Griswold lay hidden at the farm, he had agreed 
upon a signal with his boatmen, that if in trouble he would 
put a white cloth by day, or a light at night, in the attic 
window of his hiding place, and when either signal was 
seen the men were to be on the watch ready to help him 
in case of need. 

No sooner did the soldiers ride away, than Griswold's 
friends in the house hung out a white cloth from the win- 
dow to warn the boatmen, who pulled out to sea when 
they saw the red coats of the soldiers as they dashed along 
the riverside. 

The boat, with two men in it, was nearly out of sight 
by the time the soldiers got to the shore, and this caused 
them to think that Griswold had made his escape. 

Meantime he lay safe and quiet until the time came 
for Hetty to go home to supper. Then he bid her go and 
ask her mother to put the signal lamp in the window as 
soon as it grew dark, and send him clothes and food. The 
signal was seen, the boat came back, and Griswold made 
his way to it in safety. 

In better days, when the war was over, he named his 
first child Hetty Marvin, that he might daily think of the 
brave young cousin whose sense and truth speaking had 
saved his life. 

— Crompton. 
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THE MOONLIGHT SONATA 

It happened at Bonn. One moonlight winter's evening 
I called upon Beethoven, for I wanted him to take a walk, 
and afterwards to sup with me. In passing through some 
dark, narrow street, he paused suddenly. " Hush ! " he 
said, "what soimd is that? It is from my ^Sonata 
in F' ! " he said, eagerly. " Hark ! how well it is played ! " 

It was a little, mean dwelling, and we paused outside 
and listened. The player went on ; but suddenly there 
was a break, then the voice of sobbing : " I cannot play 
any more. It is so beautiful ; it is utterly beyond my 
power to do it justice. Oh, what would I not give to go 
to the concert at Cologne ! " 

"Ah, my sister," said her companion, "why create 
regrets, when there is no remedy ? We can scarcely pay 
our rent." 

" You are right; and yet I wish for once in my life to 
hear some really good music. But it is of no use." 

Beethoven looked at me. " Let us go in," he said. 

" Go in ! " I exclaimed. " What can we go in for ? " 

" I shall play to her," he said, in an excited tone. 
" Here is feeling — genius — understanding. I shall play 
to her, and she will understand it." And before I could 
prevent him his hand was upon the door. 

A pale young man was sitting by the table, making 
shoes ; and near him, leaning sorrowfully upon an old- 
fashioned harpsichord, sat a young girl, with a profusion 
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of light hair falling over her bent face. Both were 
neatly but very poorly dressed, and both started and 
turned towards us as we entered. 

"Pardon me/' said Beethoven, "but I heard music, and 
was tempted to enter. I am a musician." 

The girl blushed, and the young man looked grave — 
somewhat annoyed. 

"I — I also overheard something of what you said," 
continued my friend. "You wish to hear — that is, you 
would like — that is — Shall I play for you ? " 

There was something so odd in the whole affair, and 
something so pleasant in the manner of the speaker, that 
the spell was broken, and all smiled involuntarily. 

"Thank you!" said the shoemaker; "but our harpsi- 
chord is so. wretched, and we have no music." 

" No music !" echoed my friend. " How, then, does the 
young lady — " 

He paused, and colored up, for the girl looked full at 
him, and he saw that she was blind. 

"I — I entreat your pardon ! " he stammered. " But I 
had not perceived before. Then you play by ear ? " 

" Entirely." 

" And where do you hear the music, since you frequent 
no concerts ? " 

" I used to hear a lady practicing near us, when we 
lived at Briihl two years. During the summer evenings 
her windows were generally open, and I walked to and 
fro outside to listen to her." 
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She seemed shy ; so Beethoven said no more, but seated 
himself quietly before the piano, and began to play. He 
had no sooner struck the first chord than I knew what 
would follow — how grand he would be that night. And I 
was not mistaken. Never, during all the years I knew him, 
did I hear him play as he then played to that blind girl and 
her brother. He was inspired ; and from the instant that 
his fingers began to wander along the keys, the very tone 
of the instrument began to grow sweeter and more equal. 

The brother and sister were silent with wonder and rap- 
ture. The former laid aside his work ; the latter, with her 
head bent slightly forward, and her hands pressed tightly over 
her breast, crouched down near the end of the harpsichord, 
as if fearful lest even the beating of her heart should break 
the flow of those magical, sweet sounds. It was as if we 
were all bound in a strange dream, and feared only to wake. 

Suddenly the flame of the siagle candle wavered, sank, 
flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I threw 
open the shutters, admitting a flood of brilliant moonlight. 
The room was almost as light as before, and the illumina- 
tion fell strongest upon the piano and player. But the 
chain of his ideas seemed to have been broken by the ac- 
cident. His head dropped upon his breast; his hands 
rested upon his knees ; he seemed absorbed in meditation. 
It was thus for some time. 

At length the young shoemaker rose, and approached 
him eagerly, yet reverently. " Wonderful man ! " he said, 
in a low tone ; ^^ who and what are you ? " 
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The composer smiled as only he could smile, benevo- 
lenth mdulgently kindly Listen ' he said and he 
played the opening birs of the bonata la F 




A cry of delight and recognition burst from them both, 
and exclaiming, '* Then you are Beethoven ! " they covered 
his hands with tears and kisses. 

He rose to go, but we held him back with entreaties. 

" Play to lis once more — only once more ! " 

He sufEered himself to be led back to the instniment. 
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The moon shone brightly in through the window and lit 
up his glorious, rugged head and massive figure. " I shall 
improvise a sonata to the moonlight ! " looking up thought- 
fully to the sky and stars. Then his hands dropped on 
the keys, and he began playing a sad and infinitely lovely 
movement, which crept gently over the instrument like 
the calm flow of moonlight over the dark earth. 

This was followed by a wild, elfin passage in triple time 
— a sort of grotesque interlude, like the dance of sprites 
upon the sward. Then came a swift, breathless, trembling 
movement, descriptive of flight and uncertainty, and 
vague, impulsive terror, which carried us away on its rust- 
ling wings and left us all in emotion and wonder. 

" Farewell to you ! " said Beethoven, pushing back his 
chair and turning towards the door — " farewell to you ! " 

" You will come again ? " asked they, in one breath. 

He paused and looked compassionately, almost tenderly, 
at the face of the blind girl. " Yes, yes," he said, hur- 
riedly ; ^' I shall come again, and give the young lady 
some lessons. Farewell ! I shall soon come again ! " 

They followed us in silence more eloquent than words, 
and stood at their door till we were out of sight and hearing. 

^^Let us make haste back," said Beethoven, "that I 
may write out that sonata while I can yet remember it." 

We did so, and he sat over it till long past day dawn. 
And this was the origin of that ^'Moonlight Sonata 
with which we are all so fondly acquainted. 

— Anonymous. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



How humble, yet how hopeful, he could be ; 

How, in good fortune and in ill, the same; 
Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 

Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 
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He went about his work — such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand, — 

As one who knew, where there's a task to do, 

Man's honest will must Heaven's good grace command; 

Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will. 

If but that will we can arrive to know. 

Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 

So he went forth to battle, on the side 

That he felt clear was Liberty's and Right's, 

As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 

His warfare with rude Nature's thwarting mights; 

The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil. 
The iron-bark that turns the lumberer's ax. 

The rapid that o'erbears the boatman's toil. 

The prairie, hiding the amazed wanderer's tracks. 

So he grew up, a destined work to do. 

And lived to do it ; four long-suffering years. 

Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through. 

And then he heard the hisses, changed to cheers. 

The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise. 

And took both with the same unwavering mood ; 

Till, as he came on light, from darkling days. 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 
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A felon hand, between the goal and him, 

Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest. 

And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest I 

The words of mercy were upon his lips. 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen. 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 

To thoughts of " peace on earth, good will to men." 

— Tom Taylor. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Note. — On the 12th of February, 1909, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln was celebrated at 
Hodgenville, Kentucky, at the farm on which Lincoln was born. 
At that time the corner stone of the Memorial Hall, in which is to 
be preserved the cabin where he was born, was laid by Theodore 
Roosevelt, president of the United States. Many distinguished 
visitors were present, and a large number of people gathered to- 
gether from different parts of the United States. 

The following tribute to Lincoln was President Roosevelt's 
speech on that occasion : — 

We have met here to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of the two greatest Americans ; of 
one of the two or three greatest men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; of one of the greatest men in the world's history. 
This rail-splitter, this boy who passed his ungainly youth 
in the dire poverty of the poorest of the frontier folk, 
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whose rise was by weary and painful labor, lived to lead 
his people through the burning flames of a struggle from 
which the nation emerged, purified as by fire, born anew 
to a loftier life. After long years of iron effort, and of 
failure that came more often than victory, he at last rose 
to the leadership of the Republic, at the moment when 
that leadership had become the stupendous world task of 
the time. 

He grew to greatness, but never ease. Success came to 
him, but never happiness, save that which springs from 
doing well a painful and vital task. Power was his, but 
not pleasure. The furrows deepened on his brow, but his 
eyes were undimmed by either hate or fear. His gaunt 
shoulders were bowed, but his steel thews never faltered 
as he bore for a burden the destinies of his people. His 
great and tender heart shrank from giving pain ; and the 
task allotted him was to pour out like water the life- 
blood of the young men, and to feel in his every fiber the 
sorrow of the women. Disaster saddened but never dis- 
mayed him. As the red years of war went by they found 
him ever doing his duty in the present, ever facing the 
future with fearless front, high of heart, and dauntless of 
soul. Unbroken by hatred, unshaken by scorn, he worked 
and suffered for the people. Triumph was his at the last ; 
and barely had he tasted it before murder found him, and 
the kindly, patient, fearless eyes were closed forever. 

As a people, we are, indeed, beyond measure fortunate 
in the characters of the two greatest of our public men, 
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Washington and Lincoln. Widely though they differed 
in externals, the Virginia landed gentleman and the Ken- 
tucky backwoodsman, they were alike in essentials, they 
were alike in the great qualities which made each able to 
do service to his nation and to all mankind, such as no 
other man of his generation could or did render. Each 
had lofty ideals, but each in striving to attain those lofty 
ideals was guided by the soundest common sense. Each 
possessed inflexible courage in adversity and a soul wholly 
unspoiled by prosperity. Each possessed all the gentler 
virtues commonly exhibited by good men who lacked rug- 
ged strength of character. Each possessed also all the 
strong qualities commonly exhibited by those towering 
masters of mankind who have too often shown themselves 
devoid of so much as the understanding of the words by 
which we signify the qualities of duty, of mercy, of devo- 
tion to the right, of lofty disinterestedness in battling for 
the good of others. 

There have been other men as great and other men as 
good ; but in all the history of mankind there are no 
other two great men as good as these, no other two good 
men as great. Widely though the problems of to-day 
differ from the problems set for solution to Washing- 
ton when he founded this nation, to Lincoln when he 
saved it and freed the slave, yet the qualities they 
showed in meeting these problems are exactly the same 
as those we should show in doing our work to-day. 

Lincoln saw into the future with the prophetic imagi- 



nation usually vouchsafed only to the poet and the seer. 
He had in him all the lift toward greatness of the vision- 
ary, without any of the visionary's fanaticism or egotism, 
without any of the visionary's narrow jealousy of the 
practical man and inability to strive in practical fashion 
for the realization of an ideal. He had the practical 
man's hard common sense and willingness to adapt means 
to ends ; but there was in him none of that morbid 
growth of mind and soul which blinds so many practical 
men to the higher things of life. No more practical man 
ever lived than this homely backwoods idealist ; but he 
had nothing in common with those practical men whose 
consciences are warped until they fail to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, fail to understand that strength, 
ability, shrewdness, whether in the world of business or 
of politics, only serve to make their possessor a more nox- 
ious, a more evil, member of the community if they are 
not guided and controlled by a fine and high moral sense. 
We of this day must try to solve many social and 
industrial problems, requiring to an especial degree the 
combination of indomitable resolution with cool-headed 
sanity. We can profit by the way in which Lincoln used 
both these traits as he strove for reform. We can learn 
much of value from the very attacks which following that 
course brought upon his head, attacks alike by the ex- 
tremists of revolution and by the extremists of reaction. 
He never wavered in devotion to his principles, in his 
love for the Union, and in his abhorrence of slavery. Timid 
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and lukewarm people were always denouncing him because 
he was too extreme ; but as a matter of fact he never went 
to extremes, he worked step by step, and because of this 
the extremists hated and denounced him with a fervor 
which now seems to us fantastic in its deification of the 
unreal and the impossible. At the very time when one 
side was holding him up as the apostle of social revolution 
because he was against slavery, the leading abolitionist 
denounced him as the " slave hound of Illinois." When 
he was the second time candidate for president, the ma- 
jority of his opponents attacked him because of what they 
termed his extreme radicalism, while a minority threatened 
to bolt his nomination because he was not radical enough. 

He had continually to check those who wished to go 
forward too fast, at the very time that he overrode the 
opposition of those who wished not to go forward at all. 
The goal was never dim before his vision ; but he picked 
his way cautiously, without either halt or hurry, as he 
strode toward it, through such a morass of difficulty that 
no man of less courage would have attempted it, while it 
would surely have overwhelmed any man of judgment less 
serene. 

Yet perhaps the most wonderful thing of all, and, from 
the standpoint of the America of to-day and of the future, 
the most vitally important, was the extraordinary way in 
which Lincoln could fight valiantly against what he deemed 
wrong and yet preserve undiminished his love and respect 
for the brother from whom he differed. In the hour of 
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a triumph that would have turned any weaker man's 
head, in the heat of a struggle which spurred many a good 
man to dreadful vindictiveness, he said truthfully that so 
long as he had been in his office he had never willingly 
planted a thorn in any man's bosom, and besought his 
supporters to study the incidents of the trial through 
which they were passing as philosophy from which to 
learn wisdom and not as wrongs to be avenged ; ending 
with the solemn exhortation that, as the strife was over, 
all should reunite in a common eflEort to save their 
common country. 

He lived in days that were great and terrible, when 
brother fought against brother for what each sincerely 
deemed to be the right. In a contest so grim the strong 
men who alone can carry it through are rarely able to do 
justice to the deep convictions of those with whom they 
grapple in mortal strife. At such times men see through 
a glass darkly ; to only the rai'est and loftiest spirits is 
vouchsafed that clear vision which gradually comes to all, 
even to the lesser, as the struggle fades into distance, and 
wounds are forgotten, and peace creeps back to the hearts 
that were hurt. But to Lincoln was given this supreme 
vision. He did not hate the man from whom he differed. 
Weakness was as foreign as wickedness to his strong, 
gentle nature ; but his courage was of a quality so high 
that it needed no bolstering of dark passion. He saw 
clearly that the same high qualities, the same courage, 
and willingness for self-sacrifice, and devotion to the right 
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as it was given them to see the right, belonged both to 
the men of the North and to the men of the South. 

As the years roll by, and as all of us, wherever we dwell, 
grow to feel an equal pride in the valor and self-devotion, 
alike of the men who wore the blue and the men who 
wore the gray, so this whole nation will grow to feel a 
peculiar sense of pride in the mightiest of the mighty 
men who mastered the mighty days; the lover of his 
country and of all mankind ; the man whose blood was 
shed for the union of his people and for the freedom of 
a race, Abraham Lincoln. 

TRUE GLORY 

They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and, in field, great battles win, 
Great cities, by assault. What do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote ? 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those, their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin, wheresoever they rove. 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods. 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers. 
Worshiped with temples, priest, and sacrifice. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 
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It may, by means far different, be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence : 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance. 

Who names not now, with honor, patient Job ? 
Poor Socrates (who next more memorable ?) 
By what he taught, and suffered, for so doing. 
For truth's sake suffering death, unjust, lives now, 
Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 

— John Milton. 

• 

THE BOY OF DEVON 

In the days of good Queen Bess, more than three 
centuries ago, there lived in a manor house in Devonshire, 
a tall strong lad, with dark hair and bright brown eyes. 
His name was Walter Raleigh. He could fence, and box, 
and ride, and swim, and manage a boat as well as many a 
man. Walter was quick at his lessons at school and was 
fond of reading. But more than books he loved the 
stories which the Devon sailors told of their wonderful 
experiences and of marvelous things to be seen in the 
new world across the seas. 

Sometimes a sailor had a ghastly tale to tell of capture 
and imprisonment in Spanish dungeons, where he had 
been racked and tortured. He would show his scars, 
and would relate the terrible adventures by which he had 
escaped. Another, with fingers sparkling with jewels, 
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and a Spanish dagger at his side, would depict how an 
English buccaneer had captured a Spanish galleon, laden 
with gold and silver and precious stones. He would 
show his velvet hat, ornamented with a bird of glittering 
green and gold feathers, and would talk of the wonderful 
country from which such things came. And many a 
merry song they sang, always ending with — 

" Oh, who will join, jolly mariners all ? 
And who will join, says he, ! 
To fill his pockets with good red gold, 
By sailing on the sea, ! " 

As Walter Raleigh listened to the astonishing stories of 
these daring sailors he thrilled with pleasure, and he 
longed to behold that magical land across the sea. But 
most of all he longed to be able to fight the Spaniards for 
their cruelty to English sailors. In those days the Spaniards 
captured and reduced to slavery all Englivsh sailors whom 
they found sailing in American or what they termed 
Spanish seas. 

So once, after listening to stories of the sailors, he 
resolved that when he grew up he would fight Spain and 
win glory for England. And as he was walking home 
slowly and thoughtfully through the beautiful Devonshire 
lanes, there was wafted to his ears the strains of the 
sailors, singing, — 

" Westward ho ! with a rumbelow 
And hurra for the Spanish main, ! " 
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A few years later Walter was sent to Oxford, but he 
longed for the sea and the Devon sailors and their stories. 
At this time there was a war going on in France, and 
Walter, weary of the quiet college life, ran away and 
joined the army in France, though he was only seventeen. 
Here he remained for five years, during which time he 
learned much about the art of war, and acquired strength 
to undergo all kinds of hardships. Though of a kindly 
disposition, he was as brave as a lion. 

When Raleigh returned to England, opportunity arose 
for him to have his long cherished wish fulfilled. The 
Spaniards had invaded Ireland and were building there a 
fort. Soldiers were needed to quell rebellion of the Irish 
and to expel the invaders. Raleigh enlisted and was 
made a captain. Most of the men in his company were 
from Devonshire. 

When Raleigh arrived in Ireland, he saw on the sand hills 
of the Irish coast the golden flag of Spain floating haughtily 
over a fort which contained eight hundred Spaniards. 
Outside the sheltered bay the great waves of the Atlantic 
were dashing against the rocks, but louder than the roar 
of the waves sounded the cannon of the fort. They were 
firing at a little battery that the English had planted 
among the sand hills. 

'* Down with that rag ! " shouted Raleigh, as he looked 
up and saw the proud banner of Spain floating over the 
fort. 

The gunners fired again, and the soldiers bent their 
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long bows at the hated banner of Spain. The flagstaff 
was struck, and down went the golden banner, while a lusty 
cheer went up from every English throat. The shouts of 
the soldiers were answered by the hurrahs of the sailors; 
for in the bay outside was anchored an English fleet. 
Besieged by both sea and land, the Spaniards knew that 
they must capture the English battery at once, or 
lose all. 

Accordingly, late at night, when all was black, two 
hundred Spanish soldiers stole silently out of the fort to 
surprise the English. When they reached the battery they 
found the men of Devon ready to receive them. The 
fight was short and fiu-ious. The Spaniards who were 
not slain or made prisoners fled for their lives. On the 
following morning a white flag was hoisted over the fort, 
and the Spaniards' occupation of Ireland was at an end. 

Raleigh's work in Ireland, however, was not ended. 
The peasants were still in rebellion, and there was enough 
to be done to occupy several years. So Raleigh remained 
for three years to fight for his country and his queen. 

In the south of the island there was a strong castle, be- 
longing to an Irish rebel lord. This castle became the 
place of refuge for Irish fugitives. Accordingly Raleigh 
decided to capture it. He set out with only six men. 
They had a long distance to travel along lonely roads, and 
were exposed to frequent attacks. 

On the way they had to cross a ford. The men were 
fatigued from their long hours of travel, and were 
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struggling along in a haphazard way, more than half 
asleep. Just as Raleigh was crossing the ford, a clamor 
of wild yells came from all sides, and rebels seemed to 
spring up everywhere. Raleigh was completely surroimded. 
A desperate fight ensued. Raleigh, striking right and 
left, at last forced his passage through the enemy ; but, 
looking back, he saw one of his comrades in great danger. 
His horse had thrown him into the river, and he was 
struggluig desperately to get out; but the rebels were 
about to destroy him. Quick as lightning Raleigh rode 
back to rescue his comrade, who was a Devon man. Im- 
mediately the rebels turned on Raleigh. His horse was 
shot under him, and his enemies called upon him to yield. 
But with a pistol in one hand and a cudgel in the other he 
beat them back, one against twenty, and rescued the soldier. 
Then he fought his way back through the mob of angry 
rebels, and escaped unharmed. 

The story of this daring deed and this heroic loyalty to 
his friend spread even to the palace of the queen, who 
heard with pride how one of her soldiers, against fearful 
odds, had fought gallantly for England far away on the 
desolate bogs of Ireland. 

Raleigh performed many other brave and noble deeds, 
and the queen heard of them and rewarded him with 
broad lands in Ireland. But he was not satisfied. He 
wanted to see the court and the queen herself, and so, 
after many adventures, returned to England and went to 
London to seek his fortune. 
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RALEIGH AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Walter Raleigh and his friends, Blount and Tracy, 
were floating on the princely bosom of the broad Thames, 
upon which the sun now shone forth with all its splendor. 

" There are two things scarce matched in the universe," 
said Walter to Blount, — "the sun in heaven and the 
Thames on earth." 

"The one will light us to Greenwich well enough," 
said Blount, " and the other would take us there a little 
faster, if it were ebb tide." 

"And this is all thou thinkest — all thou carest — all 
thou deemst to be the use of the king of elements and 
the king of rivers — to guide three such poor caitiffs as 
thyself and me and Tracy upon an idle journey of 
courtly ceremony ! " 

" It is no errand of my seeking," replied Blount, " and 
I could excuse both the sun and the Thames the trouble 
of carrying me where I have no great mind to go, and 
where I expect but dog's wages for my trouble. And 
by my honor," he added, looking out from the head of 
the boat, " it seems to me as if our message were a sort 
of labor in vain ; for see, the queen's barge lies at the 
stairs, as if her Majesty were about to take to the water." 

It was even so. The royal barge, manned by the 
queen's watermen, richly attired in the regal liveries, 
and having the banner of England displayed, did indeed 
lie at the great stairs which ascended from the river, and 
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along with it two or three other boats for transporting 
such part of her retinue as were not in immediate at- 
tendance upon the royal person. 

The yeomen of the guard, the tallest and handsomest 
men whom England could produce, guarded with their 
halberds the passage from the palace gate to the river- 
side, and all seemed in readiness for the queen's coming 
forth, although the day was yet so early. 

" By my faith, this bodes us no good," said Blount ; 
" it must be some perilous cause puts her grace in motion 
at this time. We had best put back again, and tell the 
earl what we have seen." 

"Tell the earl what we have seen!" said Walter; 
" why, what have we seen but a boat, and men with scar- 
let jerkins, and halberds in their hands ? Let us do his 
errand, and tell him what the queen says in reply." 

So saying, he caused the boat to be pulled toward a 
landing place at some distance from the principal one, 
which it would not, at that moment, have been thought 
respectful to approach, and jumped on shore, followed, 
though with reluctance, by his cautious and timid com- 
panions. As they approached the gate of the palace, one 
of the porters told them that they could not at present 
enter, as her Majesty was in the act of coming forth. 
The gentlemen used the name of the Earl of Sussex, but 
it proved no charm to the officer, who alleged in reply 
that it was as much as his post was worth to disobey the 
commands which he had received. 
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^* Nay, I told you as much before/* said Blount ; " do, 
I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take the boat and 
return." 

"Not till I see the queen come forth," returned the 
youth, composedly. 

At this moment the gates opened and ushers began to 
issue forth in array, preceded and flanked by the band 
of gentlemen pensioners. After this, amid a crowd of 
lords and ladies, yet so disposed around her that she 
could see and be seen on all sides, came Elizabeth herself, 
then in the full glow of what in a sovereign was called 
beauty. In the lowest walk of life, indeed, she would 
have been truly judged to possess a noble figure, joined 
to a striking and commanding countenance. She leaned 
on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, whose relation to her by 
her mother's side often procured him such distinguished 
marks of Elizabeth's friendship. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had 
probably never yet approached so near the person of his 
sovereign, and he pressed forward as far as the line of 
warders permitted, in order to avail himself of the present 
opportunity. His companion, on the contrary, kept pull- 
ing him backward, till Walter shook him oflE impatiently, 
letting his rich cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder — 
a natural action, which served, however, to display to the 
best advantage his well-proportioned person. 

Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his eager gaze 

on the queen's approach, with a mixture of respectful 
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curiosity and modest yet ardent admiration, which suited 
so well with his fine features, that the warders, struck with 
his rich attire and noble countenance, suffered him to 
approach the ground over which the queen was to pass 
somewhat closer than was permitted to ordinary spec- 
tators. 

Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth's 
eye. She fixed her keen glance upon him as she ap- 
proached the place where he stood, with a look in which 
surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmixed with resent- 
ment, while a trifling accident happened which attracted 
her attention toward him yet more strongly. 

The night had been rainy, and just where the young 
gentleman stood a small quantity of mud interrupted the 
queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gallant, 
throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry 
spot, so as to insure her passing over it dry shod. Elizabeth 
looked at the young -man, who accompanied this act of 
devoted courtesy with a profound reverence and a blush 
that overspread his whole countenance. The queen was 
confused, blushed in turn, nodded her head, hastily passed 
on, and embarked in her barge without saying a word. 

" Come along, Sir Coxcomb," said Blount, " your gay 
mantle will need the brush to-day, I wot." 

"This cloak," said the youth, taking it up and folding 
it, " shall never be brushed while in my possession." 

" And that will not be long, if you learn not a little 
more economy." 
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^' Nay, I told you as much before/' said Blount ; " do, 
I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take the boat and 
return." 

"Not till I see the queen come forth," returned the 
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At this moment the gates opened and ushers began to 
issue forth in array, preceded and flanked by the band 
of gentlemen pensioners. After this, amid a crowd of 
lords and ladies, yet so disposed around her that she 
could see and be seen on all sides, came Elizabeth herself, 
then in the full glow of what in a sovereign was called 
beauty. In the lowest walk of life, indeed, she would 
have been truly judged to possess a noble figure, joined 
to a striking and commanding countenance. She leaned 
on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, whose relation to her by 
her mother's side often procured him such distinguished 
marks of Elizabeth's friendship. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had 
probably never yet approached so near the person of his 
sovereign, and he pressed forward as far as the line of 
warders permitted, in order to avail himself of the present 
opportunity. His companion, on the contrary, kept pull- 
ing him backward, till Walter shook him off impatiently, 
letting his rich cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder — 
a natural action, which served, however, to display to the 
best advantage his well-proportioned person. 

Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his eager gaze 
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curiosity and modest yet ardent admiration, which suited 
so well with his fine features, that the warders, struck with 
his rich attire and noble countenance, suffered him to 
approach the ground over which the queen was to pass 
somewhat closer than was permitted to ordinary spec- 
tators. 

Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth's 
eye. She fixed her keen glance upon him as she ap- 
proached the place where he stood, with a look in which 
surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmixed with resent- 
ment, while a trifling accident happened which attracted 
her attention toward him yet more strongly. 

The night had been rainy, and just where the young 
gentleman stood a small quantity of mud interrupted the 
queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gallant, 
throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry 
spot, so as to insure her passing over it dry shod. Elizabeth 
looked at the young -man, who accompanied this act of 
devoted courtesy with a profound reverence and a blush 
that overspread his whole countenance. The queen was 
confused, blushed in turn, nodded her head, hastily passed 
on, and embarked in her barge without saying a word. 

" Come along. Sir Coxcomb," said Blount, " your gay 
mantle wOl need the brush to-day, I wot." 

"This cloak," said the youth, taking it up and folding 
it, " shall never be brushed while in my possession." 

" And that will not be long, if you learn not a little 
more economy." 
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Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the band 
of pensioners. 

" I was sent," said he, after looking at them attentively, 
*^to a gentleman who hath no cloak, or a muddy one. 
You, sir, I think/' addressing the younger cavalier, "are 
the man ; you will please to follow me." 

"He is in attendance on me/' said Blount, — "on me, 
the noble Earl of Sussex's master of horse." 

" I have nothing to say to that," answered the mes- 
senger. " My orders are directly from her Majesty, and 
concern this gentleman only." 

So saying, he walked away, followed by Walter, leaving 
the others behind, Blount's eyes almost starting from his 
head with the excess of his astonishment. At length he 
gave vent to it in an exclamation, "Who in the world 
would have thought this ? " And shaking his head with a 
mysterious air, he walked to his own boat, embarked, and 
returned to Deptford. 

The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided to 
the waterside by the pensioner, who showed him con- 
siderable respect — a circumstance which, to persons in his 
situation, may be considered as an augury of no small con- 
sequence. He ushered him into one of the wherries which 
lay ready to attend the queen's barge, which was already 
proceeding up the river. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition 
that they soon brought their little skiff under the stern of the 
queen's boat, where she sat beneath an awning, attended 
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by ladies and nobles of her household. She looked more 
than once at the wherry in which the young adventurer 
was seated, spoke to those around her, and seemed to laugh. 

At length one of the attendants, by the queen's order 
apparently, made a sign for the wherry to come alongside, 
and the young man was desired to step from his own skiff 
into the queen's barge, which he performed with graceful 
agility at the fore part of the boat, and was brought aft to 
the queen's presence. The muddied cloak still hung upon 
bis arm, and formed the natural topic with which the 
queen introduced the conversation. 

" You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our service, 
young man. We thank you for your service, though the 
manner of offering it was unusual and something bold." 

" In a sovereign's need," answered the youth, " it is each 
liegeman's duty to be bold." 

" That was well said, my lord," said the queen, turning 
to a grave person who sat by her and answered with a 
grave inclination of the head, " Well, young man, your 
gallantry shall not go unrewarded. Go to the wardrobe 
keeper, and he shall have orders to supply the suit which 
you have cast away in our service. Thou shalt have a 
suit, and that of the newest cut, I promise thee on the 
word of a princess." 

" May it please your grace," said Walter, hesitating, " it 

is not for so humble a servant of your Majesty to measure 

out your bounties ; but if it became me to choose — " 

" Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said the 
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queen, interrupting him; '^fie, young man! I take shame 
to say that in our capital such and so various are the 
means of thriftless folly that to give gold to youth is giv- 
ing fuel to fire, and furnishing them with the means for 
self-destruction. Yet thou mayst be poor," she added, 
" or thy parents may be. It shall be gold if thou wilt, 
but thou shalt answer to me for the use of it." 

Walter waited patiently until the queen had done, and 
then modestly assured her that gold was still less in his 
wish than the raiment her Majesty had before offered. 

" How, boy," said the queen, " neither gold nor garment! 
What is it thou wouldst have of me, then ? " 

"Only permission, madam — if it is not asking too high 
an honor — permission to wear the cloak which did you 
this trifling service." 

"Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy!" 
said the queen. 

"It is no longer mine," said Walter. "When your 
Majesty's foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a 
prince, but far too rich a one for its former owner." 

" Heard you ever the like, my lords ? The youth's 
head is turned with reading romances. I must know 
something of him, that I may send him safe to his friends. 
What is thy name and birth ? " 

" Raleigh is my name, most gracious queen, the youngest 
son of a large but honorable family in Devonshire." 

" Raleigh ? " said Elizabeth, after a moment's recollec- 
tion. " Have we not heard of your service in Ireland ? ' 
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" I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
madam," repUed Raleigh, — "scarce, howevef, of con- 
sequence sufficient to reach your Majesty's ears." 

" They hear further than you think," said the queen, 
graciously, " and have heard of a youth who defended a 
ford in Shannon against a whole band of rebels, until the 
stream ran purple with their blood and his own." 

" Some blood I may have lost," said the youth, looking 
down, " but it was where my best is due, and that is in 
your Majesty's service." 

The queen paused, and then said hastily : " You are 
very young to have fought so well and to speak so well. 
Now hark ye, Master Raleigh, see thou fail not to wear 
thy muddy cloak till our pleasure be further known. And 
here," she added, giving hira a jewel of gold in the form 
of a chessman, " 1 give thee this to wear at the collar." 

Raleigh, to whom nature had taught those courtly arts 
which many scarce acquire from long experience, knelt, 
and as he took from her hand the jewel, kissed the fingers 
that gave it. _ Sir Waltbr Scott. 

RALEIGH IN THE BATTLE OF CADIZ 

When Raleigh left Guiana he promised the Indians that 

he would return the next year ; but news came to England 

of a second Armada that Spain was building, with which 

to attack England. He realized that England would need 

him ; so he sent one of his faithful captains in his place. 
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When the queen and her councilors came together to 
consider how to meet the approaching danger, they re- 
membered the advice that Raleigh had given eight years 
before, when the first Armada had been destroyed. That 
advice was that the English sail forth and attack the 
Spanish ships before they could leave their own shores. 
So now it was decided to fit out the English fleet and give 
battle to the Spanish ships as they lay at anchor in the 
harbor of Cadiz. 

Great preparations were made with as much speed as 
possible. Ships were rebuilt or refitted, armor and weapons 
of the most advanced type were provided, and great guns 
such as ships had never before been equipped with were 
made in the south and west of England. Rumors about 
the great guns reached the ears of the Spaniards, but in 
their pride they only boasted. 

" The beggarly EngKsh are only seeking to defend their 
own shores," they said. And they went on, heedless of 
what England was doing, leisurely carrying out their plans 
to attack the island empire. 

In the course of time the English fleet was ready to put 

to sea, and set sail from Plymouth. As they left the 

harbor a dove alighted on the mast of one of the ships, 

where it sat for several hours. The sailors considered this 

a mark of good omen, believing that the dove would bring 

them good luck. So they sailed away with confidence in 

their hearts, eager to meet the enemy. The commander 

of the fleet was the Earl of Essex, a dashing young noble- 
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man, who had won the favor of the queen. He was not 
wanting in bravery, but lacked the skill and wisdom 
of Raleigh who was subordinate to him. The vanity, 
haughtiness, and frequent harshness of the youthful earl 
caused Raleigh to dislike him. 

It was a beautiful Sunday forenoon in June when the 
English fleet came in sight of Cadiz. In the harbor lay a 
magnificent fleet of galleys and galleons, ranged under the 
walls and forts of the city. The English fleet, with colors 
and streamers flying from every ship, sailed into the har- 
bor, Sir Walter Raleigh being left outside to attack any 
ship that might attempt to escape. 

The English commander decided to land soldiers and 
take the town if possible before attacking the fleet. Since 
no Spanish ships attempted to escape, Raleigh entered the 
harbor, and found to his dismay that the Earl of Essex 
was landing men. Boats had been upset, and already 
fifteen men had been drowned. Raleigh saw that all 
would be lost if the attack were not made on the Spanish 
ships at once. So in the presence of all the commanders, 
he proved to Essex the unwisdom of the plan he had 
adopted, and induced him to change his course. Accord- 
ingly the men were taken aboard once more, and the ships 
were cleared for action. 

So much time had been lost in disembarking and reem- 
barking the men, that night fell before the ships were 
ready to offer battle. During the night the English com- 
manders met to plan the attack. It was decided to make 
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it with the first light of day, and Sir Walter's ship, the 
Warsprite, was to lead the line. 

All during the night, while the English sailors were pre- 
paring for battle, the Spaniards in Cadiz were feasting and , 
making merry. They knew the English fleet had arrived, 
but believed that it would soon be crushed by their mighty 
galleons. So with their streets brilliantly lighted with 
lamps and tapers and torches and blazing tar barrels, 
they laughed and sang and danced, told merry tales, and 
jested about the English sailors, whom they considered 
contemptible. If their ships failed them, the Spaniards 
believed their forts could easily destroy the English ships. 

With the first peep of day the English fleet, with the 
Warsprite at the head of the column, sailed eagerly to the 
attack. Directly beneath the walls lay the terrible Spanish 
galleys, which were propelled by forty great oars, each of 
which was worked by half a dozen slaves. Some of these 
slaves were English sailors, who had been captured in 
battle. 

As the Warsprite passed, these galleys and the forts 
above them opened fire, but Raleigh considered them as 
mere wasps, and scorned to answer them. He returned 
the fire of the forts and the galleys only with a blast of 
defiance from his trumpet, " disdaining," as he said, " to 
shoot one piece at any or all of these esteemed dreadful 
monsters." Instead he dashed forward to attack the great 
galleons, which lay farther up the harbor, leaving the other 
ships to respond to the forts and galleys. 
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The hall was jubilant with banqueting, 
The tankards foaming high as they could hold 
With mead, the plates well heaped, and everything 
Was served with gold. 

Then came on the king's side the doorkeeper, 
And said, " The folk are thronging at the gate. 
And flaunt their rags and many plaints prefer, 
And through the grate 

" I see that many are ill-clad and lean. 
For fields are poor this year, and food hard-won." 
And the good king made answer, " 'Twere ill seen, 
And foully done, 

" Were I to feast while many starve without ; " 
And he bade bear the most and best of all 
To give the folk ; and lo, they raised a shout 
That shook the hall. 

And now lean fare for those at board was set. 
But came again the doorkeeper and cried, — 
'' The folk still hail thee, sir, nor will they yet 
Be satisfied ; 

" They say they have no surety for their lives. 

When winters bring hard nights and heatless suns, 

Nor bread nor raiment have they for their wives 

And little ones." 
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Then said the king, " It is not well that I 
Should eat from gold when many are so poor. 
For he that guards his greatness guards a lie ; 
Of that be sure." 

And so he bade collect the golden plate, 
And all the tankards, and break up, and bear, 
And give them to the folk that thronged the gate, 
To each his share 

And the great councilors in cold surprise 
Looked on and murmured ; but unmindfully 
The king sat dreaming with far-fixed eyes, 
And it may be 

He saw some vision of the Holy One 
Who knew no rest or shelter for His head. 
When self was scorned and brotherhood begun. 
" 'Tis just," he said : 

" Henceforward wood shall serve me for my plate, 
And earthen cups suffice me for my mead ; 
With them that joy or travail at my gate 
I laugh or bleed." 

— Archibald Lampman. 
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A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

In all this Cuban business there is one man stands out 
on the horizon of memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it was very necessary to communicate quickly 
with the leader of the insurgents. Garcia was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba — no one knew 
where. No mail nor telegraph message could reach him. 
The president must secure his cooperation, and quickly. 

What to do ? 

Some one said to the president, " There's a fellow by 
the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody 
can." 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered 
to Garcia. How "the fellow by the name of Rowan" 
took the letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped 
it over his heart, in four days landed by night off the 
coast of Cuba from an open boat, disappeared into the 
jungle, and in three weeks came out on the other side of 
the island, having traversed a hostile country on foot, and 
delivered his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special 
desire now to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave 

Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia ; Rowan took 

the letter and did not ask, " Where is he at ? " By the 

Eternal ! there is a man whose form should be cast ni 

deathless bronze and the statue placed in every college 
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of the land. It is not book learning young men need, 
nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffenmg of the 
vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to 
act promptly, concentrate their energies : do the thing — 
" Carry a message to Garcia ! " 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 

No man who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise 
where many hands were needed but has been well-nigh 
appalled at times by the imbecility of the average man — 
the inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a thing 
and do it. Slipshod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy 
indijBEerence, and half-hearted work seem the rule; and 
no man succeeds unless by hook or crook or threat he 
forces or bribes other men to assist him ; or mayhap, God 
in His goodness performs a miracle and sends him an 
Angel of Light for an assistant. You, reader, put this 
matter to a test. You are sitting now in your office; 
six clerks are within call. Summon any one and make 
this request: "Please look in the encyclopedia and 
make a brief memorandum for me concerning the life of 
Correggio." 

Will the clerk quietly say, "Yes, sir," and go do the 
task? 

On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a 
fishy eye and ask one or more of the following questions : — 

Who was he ? 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia ? 
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Was I hired for that ? 

Don't you mean Bismarck ? 

What's the matter with Charlie doing it ? 

Is he dead ? 

Is there any hurry ? 

Shan't I bring you the book and let you look it up 
yourself ? 

What do you want to know for ? 

And I will bet you ten to one that after you have 
answered the questions, and explained how to find the 
information, and why you want it, the clerk will go off 
and get one of the other clerks to help him try to find 
Garcia, and then come back and tell you there is no 
such man. Of course I may lose my bet, but according 
to the law of average I will not. 

Now if you are wise, you will not bother to explain to 
your " assistant " that Correggio is indexed under the 
C's, not in the K's, but you will smile sweetly and say, 
" Never mind," and go look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this moral 
stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness 
to cheerfully catch hold and lift, are things that put pure 
Socialism so far into the future. If men will not act 
for themselves, what will they do when the benefit of 
their effort is for all? A first mate with knotted club 
seems necessary ; and the dread of getting " the bounce " 
Saturday night holds many a worker to his place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten who 
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apply can neither spell nor punctuate, and do not think 
it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia ? 

" You see that bookkeeper," said the foreman to me in 
a large factory. 

" Yes, what about him ? " 

" Well, he's a fine accountant, but if I'd send him up 
town on an errand, he might accomplish the errand all 
right, and on the other hand might stop at four saloons 
on the way, and when he got to Main Street would for- 
get what he had been sent for." 

Can such a man be intrusted to carry a message to 
Garcia ? 

We have recently been heariug much maudlin sympathy 
expressed for the " downtrodden denizen of the sweatshop" 
and the "' homeless wanderer searching for honest employ- 
ment," and with it all often go many hard words for the 
men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old be- 
fore his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne'ei>do-wells 
to do intelligent work, and his long, patient striving with 
'' help " that does nothing but loaf when his back is turned. 
In every store and factory there is a constant weeding-out 
process going on. The employer is constantly sending 
away " help " that have shown their incapacity to further 
the interests of the business, and others are being taken 
on. No matter how good times are, this sorting continues ; 
only if times are hard and work is scarce, the sorting is 
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done finer — but out, and forever out, the incompetent and 
unworthy go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self-interest 
prompts every employer to keep the best — those who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not 
the ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who 
is absolutely worthless to any one else, because he carries 
with him constantly the insane suspicion that his employer 
is oppressing or intending to oppress him. He cannot 
give orders, and he will not receive them. Should a 
message be given him to take to Garcia, his answer would 
probably be, " Take it yourself." 

To-night this man walks the streets looking for work, 
the wind whistling through his threadbare coat. No one 
who knows him dare employ him, for he is a regular fire- 
brand of discontent. He is impervious to reason, and the 
only thing that can impress him is the toe of a thick- 
soled nmnber nine boot. 

Of course, I know that one so morally deformed is no 
less to be pitied than a physical cripple ; but in our pity- 
ing let us drop a tear, too, for the men who are striving 
to carry on a great enterprise, whose working hours are not 
limited by the whistle, and whose hair is fast turning 
white through the struggle to hold in line dowdy indiffer- 
ence, slipshod imbecility, and the heartless ingratitude, 
which, but for their enterprise, would be both hungry and 
homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly ? Possibly I have, 
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but when all the world has gone a-sluraming, I wish to 
speak a word of sympathy for the man who succeeds — 
the man who, against great odds, has directed the efforts 
of others, and, having succeeded, finds there's nothing in 
it : nothing but bare board and clothes. 

I have carried a dinner pail and worked for day's 
wages, and I have also been an employer of labor, and 
I know there is something to be said on both sides. 
There is no excellence, per sCy in poverty ; rags are no 
recommendation ; and all employers are not rapacious 
and high-handed, any more than all poor men are 
virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work when 
the '' boss " is away, as well as when he is at home. And 
the man who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly 
takes the missive, without asking any idiotic questions 
and with no lurking intention of chucking it into the 
nearest sewer or of doing aught else but deliver it, 
never gets "laid off," nor has to go on a strike for 
higher wages. 

Civilization is one long, anxious search for just such 
individuals. Anything such a man asks shall be granted ; 
his kind is so rare that no employer can afford to let him 
go. He is wanted in every city, town, and village — in 
every office, shop, store, and factory. The world cries out 
for such ; he is needed, and needed badly — ^the man who 
can carry a message to Garcia. 

— Elbert Hubbard. 
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WHAT IS BETTER THAN SLAYING A DRAGON 

The Island of Rhodes had become the home of the 
Knights of St. John, or Hospitalers, an order of sworn 
brethren who had arisen at the time of the Crusades. At 
first they had been merely monks, who kept open house 
for the reception of the poor penniless pilgrims who arrived 
at Jerusalem in need of shelter, and often of nursing and 
healing. The good monks not only fed and housed them, 
but did their best to cure the many diseases that they 
would catch on the toilsome journey in that feverish 
climate ; and thus it has come to pass that the word hos- 
pitiiim, which in Latin only means an inn, has in modem 
languages given birth on the one hand to hotel, or lodg- 
ing house, on the other to hospital, or house of healing. 

When the first Crusade was over there was a great need 
of warriors to maintain the Christian cause in Jerusalem. 
The Hospitalers thought it a pity that so many strong 
arms should be prevented from exerting themselves by the 
laws that forbade the clergy to do battle ; so they obtained 
permission from the Pope to become warriors as well as 
monks. They were thus all in one, — knights, priests, 
and nurses. Their monasteries were both castles and hospi- 
tals, and the sick pilgrim or wounded Crusader was sure 
of all the best tendance and medical care that the times 
could afford, as well as of all the spiritual comfort and 
counsel that he might need; and, if he recovered, he 
was escorted safely down to the seashore by a party 
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strong enough to protect him from the hordes of robber 
Arabs. 

All this was for charity's sake, and without reward. 
Surely the constitution of the Order was as golden as its 
badge, — the eight-pointed cross, — which the brethren 
wore around their necks. They wore it also in white over 
their shoulder upon a black mantle. And the knights 
who had been admitted to the full honors of the Order 
had a scarlet surcoat, likewise with the white cross, over 
their armor. The whole brotherhood was imder the com- 
mand of a Grand Master, who was elected in a meeting of 
all the knights, and to whom all vowed to render implicit 
obedience. 

Some eighteen years after the knights had settled at 
Rhodes, the whole island was filled with dismay by the 
ravages of an enormous creature, living in a morass at the 
foot of Mount St Stephen, about two miles from the city 
of Rhodes. Tradition calls it a dragon, and whether it 
were a crocodile or a serpent is uncertain. There is rea- 
son to think that the monsters of early creation were slow 
in becoming extinct, or it is not impossible that either a 
crocodile or a python might have been brought over by 
storms or currents from Africa, and have grown to a more 
formidable size than usual in solitude among the marshes, 
while the island was changing owners. 

The reptile, whatever it might be, was the object of ex- 
treme dread; it devoured sheep and cattle when they 
came down to the water, and even young shepherd boys 
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were sometimes missing. The pilgrimage to the chapel of 
St. Stephen, on the hill above its lair, was especially a ser- 
vice of danger, for pilgrims were believed to be snapped up 
by the dragon before they could mount the hill. 

Several knights had gone out to attempt the destruction 
of the creature, but not one had returned ; and at last the 
Grand Master forbade any further attacks to be made. 
The dragon was said to be covered with scales that were 
perfectly impenetrable either by arrows or by any cutting 
weapons; and the severe loss that encounters with him 
had cost the Order convinced the Grand Master that he 
must be let alone. 

However, a young knight named Gozon was by no 
means willing to heed the decree ; perhaps all the less 
because it came after he had once gone out in quest of the 
monster but had returned, by his own confession, without 
striking a blow. He requested leave of absence and went 
home for a time to his father s castle. 

There he caused a model of the monster to be made. 
He had observed that the scales did not protect the ani- 
mal's belly, though it was almost impossible to get a blow 
at it, owing to the monster's tremendous teeth, and the 
furious strokes of its long tail. He therefore caused this 
part of his model to be made hollow and filled with food. 
Obtaining two fierce young mastiffs, he trained them to 
fly at the under side of the monster, while he mounted his 
war horse, and endeavored to accustom it likewise to 
attack the strange shape without swerving. 
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When the bold knight thought the education of horse 
and dogs complete, he returned to Rhodes. Fearing to be 
prevented from carrrying out his design, he did not land 
at the city, but on a remote part of the coast, whence he 
made his way to the chapel of St. Stephen. There, after 
having recommended himself to God, he left his two 
French squires. He instructed them to return home if he 
were slain, but to watch and come to him if he killed the 
dragon, or were only hurt by it. 

He then rode down the hillside, and towards the haunt 
of the dragon. The monster roused itself at his advance. 
He charged it with his lance ; but this weapon proved 
perfectly useless against the scales. His horse was quick 
to perceive the difference between the true and the false 
monster, and started back, so that he was forced to leap 
to the ground. 

The two dogs were more stanch, and sprang at the 
animal, whilst their master struck at it with his sword. 
But he failed to reach a vulnerable part, and a blow from 
the beast's tail threw him down. The dragon was turn- 
ing upon him, when the movement left the undefended 
belly exposed. Both mastiffs fastened on it at once, and 
the knight, regaining his feet, thrust his sword into it. 
There was a death grapple, and finally the servants, com- 
ing down the hill, found their knight lying apparently 
dead under the carcass of the dragon. 

When they had released him, taken off his helmet, and 
sprinkled him with water, he recovered. Presently he 
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was led into the city amid the ecstatic shouts of the whole 
populace, who conducted him in triumph to the palace of 
the Grand Master. 

We borrow Schiller's beautiful version of the conversa- 
tion that took place as the young knight, pale, with his 
black mantle rent, his shining armor dinted, his scarlet 
sm^coat stained with blood, came into the knights' great 
hall. 

" Severe and grave was the Master's brow, 
Quoth he, ' A hero bold art thou. 
By valor 'tis that knights are known ; 
A valiant spirit hast thou shown ; 
But the first duty of a knight. 
Now tell, who vows for Christ to fight 
And bears the Cross on his coat of mail.' 
The listeners all with fear grew pale. 
While, bending lowly, spake the knight, 

His cheeks with blushes burning, 
* He who the Cross would bear aright, 

Obedience must be learning.' " 

Even after hearing the account of the conflict, ^^^ 
Grand Master did not abate his displeasure. 

" ' My son, the spoiler of the land 

Lies slain by thy victorious hand, — 

Thou art the people's god, but so 

Thou art become thine Order's foe ; 
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A deadlier foe thine heart hast bred 
Than this which by thy hand is dead, 
That serpent still the heart defiling, 
To ruin and strife beguiling ; 
It is that spirit rash and bold, 

That scorns the bands of order ; 
Kages against them uncontrolled 

Till earth is in disorder. 

^^ ' Courage by Saracens is shown, 
Submission is the Christian's own, 
And where our Saviour, high and holy. 
Wandered a pilgrim, poor and lowly, 
Upon that ground with mystery fraught. 
The fathers of our Order taught 
The duty hardest to fulfill 
Is to give up our own self-will, — 
Thou art elate with glory vain. 

Away then from my. sight ! 
Who can his Saviour's yoke disdain, 
Bears not his Cross aright.' 

" An angry cry burst from the crowd, 
The hall rang with their tumult loud; 
Each knightly brother prayed for grace. 
The victor downward bent his face. 
Aside his cloak in silence laid. 
Kissed the Grand Master's hand, nor stayed. 
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The Master watched him from the hall, 
Then summoned him with loving call, 
' Come to embrace me, noble son, 

Thine is the conquest of the soul; 
Take up the Cross, now truly won, 

By meekness and by self-control/ " 

— Charlotte M. Yongb. 
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Give uSf give us, the man who siiigs at hi^ work ! He tviU do 
more in the same time, he will do it better, he will persevere longer. 
One is scarce sensible of fatigue whilst he marches to music. The very 
stars are said to make harmony as they revolve in their spheres. 
Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether past calculation its 
powers of endurance. Efforts, to be x>ermanently useful, must be uni- 
formly joyous, a spirit all sunshine, graceful from very gladness, beau- 
tiful because bright. 

— Carltlb. 
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EVERY MAN IS GREAT 

Evert man, in every condition, is great. It is only 
our own diseased sight which makes him little. A man 
is great as a man, be he where or what he may. The 
grandeur of his nature turns to insignificance all outward 
distinctions. His powers of intellect, of conscience, of 
love, of knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful, of act- 
ing on his own mind, on outward nature, and on his 
fellow creatures, — these are glorious prerogatives. Let 
us not disparage that nature which is common to all men ; 
for no thought can measure its grandeur. It is the image 
of God, the image even of his infinity ; for no limits can be 
set to its unfolding. He who possesses the divine powers 
of the soul is a great being, be his place what it may. You 
may clothe him with rags, may immure him in a dungeon, 
may chain him to slavish tasks, but he is still great. You 
may shut him out of your houses, but God opens to him 
heavenly mansions. He makes no show, indeed, in the 
streets of a splendid city ; but a clear thought, a pure affec- 
tion, a resolute act of virtuous will, have a dignity of quite 
another kind, and far higher, than accumulations of brick 
and granite, and plaster, and stucco, however cunningly 
put together, or though stretching far beyond our sight. 
Nor is this all. If we pass over this grandeur of our com- 
mon nature, and turn our thoughts to that comparative 
greatness which draws chief attention, and which consists 
in the decided superiority of the individual to the general 
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standard of power and character, we shall find this as free 
and frequent a growth among the obscure and unnoticed 
as in more conspicuous walks of life. The truly great are 
to be found everywhere, nor is it easy to say in what con- 
dition they spring up most plentifully. 

Real greatness has nothing to do with a man's sphere. 
It does not lie in the magnitude of his outward agency, in 
the extent of the effects which he produces. The greatest 
men may do comparatively little abroad. Perhaps the 
greatest in our city at this moment are buried in obscurity. 
Grandeur of character lies wholly in force of soul, in force 
of thought, moral principle, and love; and this may be 
found in the humblest condition of life. The greatest man 
is he who chooses the right with invincible resolution, 
who resists the sorest temptations from within and with- 
out, who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is 
calmest in storms and most fearless under menace and 
frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, is most 
unfaltering; and is this a greatness which is apt to make' 
a show, or which is most likely to abound in conspicuous 
station ? The father and mother of an unnoticed family 
who, in their seclusion, awaken the mind of one child to 
the idea and love of perfect goodness, who awaken in him 
a strength of will to repel all temptation, and who send 
him out prepared to profit by the conflicts of life, surpass, . 
in influence, a Napoleon breaking the world with his sway. - 
And not only is their work higher in kind, — who knowse 
but that they are doing a greater work, even as to extent 
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than the conqueror? Who knows but that the being 
whom they inspire with holy and disinterested principles 
may communicate himself to others, and that, by a spread- 
ing agency, of which they were the silent origin, improve- 
ments may spread through a Nation — through a world ? 

— William Elleky Channing. 



TWO SURPRISES 

A WORKMAN plied his clumsy spade 

As the sun was going down ; 
The German king with his cavalcade 

Was coming into town. 

The king stopped short when he saw the man — 

" My worthy friend," said he, 
" Why not cease work at eventide. 

When the laborer should be free ? " 

• 

"I do not slave," the old man said, 

" And I am always free ; 
Though I work from the time I leave my bed 

Till I can hardly see." 

" How much," said the king, " is thy gain in a day ? 

"Eight groschen," the man replied. 
" And canst thou live on this meager pay ? " — 

" Like a king," he said with pride. 
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" Two groschen for me and my wife, good friend, 

And two for a debt I owe ; 
Two groschen to lend and two to spend 

For those who can't labor, you know." 

" Thy debt ? " said the king. Said the toiler, " Yea, 

To my mother with age oppressed, 
Who cared for me, toiled for me, many a day, 

And now hath need of rest." 

" To whom dost lend thy daily store ? " 
" To my three boys at school. You see. 

When I am too feeble to toil any more. 
They will care for their mother and me." 

" And thy last two groschen ? " the monarch said. 

" My sisters are old and lame ; 
I give them two groschen for raiment and bread. 

All in the Father's name." 

Tears welled up in the good king's eyes — 

" Thou knowest me not," said he ; 
" As thou hast given me one surprise. 

Here is another for thee. 

" I am thy king ; give me thy hand " — 

And he heaped it high with gold — 
" When more thou needest, I command 

That I at once be told. 
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*^ For I would bless with rich reward 

The man who can proudly say, 
That eight souls he doth keep and gu^rd 

On eight poor groschen a day." — Anonymous. 

THE CONTENTED LOCKSMITH 

From the workshop of the Golden Key there issued 
forth a tinkling sound so merry and good-humored that 
it suggested the idea of some one working blithely, and 
made quite pleasant music. No man who hammered on 
at a dull monotonous duty could have brought such cheer- 
ful notes from steel and iron ; none but a chirping, healthy, 
honest-hearted fellow who made the best of everything, 
and felt kindly towards everybody could have done it for 
an instant. He might have been a coppersmith and still 
been musical. If he had sat in a jolting wagon full of 
rods of iron, it seemed as if he would have brought some 
harmony out of it. 

Tink, tink, tink, clear as a silver bell, and audible at 
every pause of the streets' harsher noises, as though it 
said, "I don't care; nothing puts m,e out; I am resolved 
to be happy." Women scolded, children squalled, heavy 
carts went rumbling by, horrible cries proceeded from the 
lungs of the hawkers ; still it struck in again, no higher, 
no lower, no louder, no softer, not thrusting itself on peo- 
ple's notice a bit the more for having been outdone by 
louder sounds — tink, tink, tink, tink, tink. 
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It was a perfect embodiment of the still small voice, 
free from all cold, hoarseness, huskiness, or unhealthiness 
of any kind; foot passengers slackened their pace, and 
were disposed to linger near it ; neighbors who had got up 
splenetic that morning felt good humor stealing on them 
as they heard it, and by degrees became quite sprightly; 
mothers danced their babies to its ringing ; still the same 
magical tink, tink, tink came gayly from the workshop of 
the Golden Key. 

Who but the locksmith could have made such music? 
A gleam of sun shining through the unsashed window, and 
checkering the dark workshop with a broad patch of light, 
fell full upon him, as though attracted by his sunny heart. 
Therfe he stood working at his anvil, his face all radiant 
with exercise and gladness, his sleeves turned up, his wig 
pushed off his shining forehead — the easiest, freest, happi- 
est man in all the world. Beside him sat a sleek cat, 
purring and winking in the light, and falling every now 
and then into an idle doze, as from excess of comfort. 
Toby looked on from a tall bench hard by ; one beaming 
smile, from his broad nut-brown face down to the slack- 
baked buckles in his shoes. 

The very locks that hung around had something jovial 
in their rust, and seemed, like gouty gentlemen of hearty 
natures, disposed to joke on their infirmities. There, was 
nothing surly or severe in the whole scene. It seemed im- 
possible that any one of the innumerable keys could fit a 
churlish strong box or a prison door. Rooms where there 
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were fires, books, gossip, and cheering laughter — these 
were their proper sphere of action. Places of distrust, 
and cruelty, and restraint, they could have left quadruple 
locked forever. 

Tink, tink, tink. The locksmith paused at last and 
wiped his brow. The silence roused the cat, who, jump- 
ing softly down, crept to the door, and watched with tiger 
eyes a bird cage in an opposite window. 

Then, as he stood upright, with his head flung back, 
and portly chest thrown out, you would have seen that 
Gabriel's lower man was clothed in military gear. Glanc- 
ing at the wall beyond, there might have been espied, 
hanging on their several pegs, a cap and feather, broad- 
sword, sash, and coat of scarlet, which any man learned 
in such matters would have known, from their make and 
pattern, to be the uniform of a sergeant in the Royal East 
London Volunteers. 

The locksmith glanced at these articles with a laughing 
eye, and looking at them with his head a little on one 
side, as though he would get them all into a focus, said, 
leaning on his hammer : — 

" Time was, now, I remember, when I was like to run 
mad with the desire to wear a coat of that color. If any 
one .(except my father) had called me a fool for my pains, 
how I should have fired and fumed ! But what a fool I 
must have been surely ! " 

— Charles Dickens. 
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NOBILITY OF LABOR 

Ashamed to toil, art thou ? Ashamed of thy dingy 
workshop and dusty labor field; of thy hard hand, 
scarred with service more honorable than that of war; 
of thy soiled and weather-stained garments, on which 
Mother Nature has embroidered, midst sun and rain, midst 
fire and steam, her own heraldic honors? Ashamed of 
these tokens and titles, and envious of the flaunting robes 
of imbecile idleness and vanity ? It is treason to Nature ; 
it is impiety to Heaven ; it is breaking Heaven's great 
ordinance. Toilj I repeat — toil, either of the brain, 
of the heart, or of the hand — is the only true manhood, 
the only true nobility. — Orville Dewey. 

THE HUSKERS 

It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest fields all green with grass 

again; 
The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 

gay 

With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow 

flowers of May. 
Through a thin, dry mist, that mornings the sun rose broad 

and red. 
At first a ray less disk of fire, he brightened as he sped ; 
Yet, even his noontide glory fell chastened and subdued, 
On the cornfields and the orchards, and softly pictured wood. 
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And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 
He wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow light ; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified the hill ; 
And, beneath it, pond and meadow lay brighter, greener 
still. 

And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of 

that sky. 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they 

knew not why ; 
And school girls, gay with aster flowers, beside the meadow 

brooks, 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet 

looks. 

From spire and bam looked westerly the patient weather- 
cocks ; 

But even the birches on the hill stood motionless as rocks. 

No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel's drop- 
ping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as 
they fell. 

The summer grains were harvested ; the stubble fields lay 

dry, 
Where June winds rolled, in light and shade, the pale 

green waves of rye ; 
But still, on gentle hill slopes, in valleys fringed with wood, 
Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop stood. 
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Bent low, by autumn's wind and rain, through husks that, 

dry and sere, 
Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow 

ear; 
Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant fold, 
And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin's sphere 

of gold. 

There wrought the busy harvesters ; and many a creaking 

wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor its load of husk and grain; 
Till broad and red, as when he rose, the sun sank down, 

at last, 
And like a merry guest's farewell, the day in brightness 

passed. 

And lo ! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream, 

and pond, 
Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond, 
Slowly o'er the eastern sea bluffs a milder glory shone, 
And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one I 

As thus into the quiet night the twilight lapsed away, 
And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil shadows 

lay; 
From many a brown old farmhouse, and hamlet without 

name, 
Their milking and their home tasks done, the merry husk- 

ers came. 
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Swung o'er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the 

mow, 
Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene below; 
The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before, 
And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks 

glimmering o'er. 

Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 
Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart ; 
While, up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its 

shade. 
At hide and seek, with laugh and shout, the happy children 

played. 

Urged by the good host's daughter, a maiden young and 

fair, 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft 

brown hair. 
The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 

of tongue. 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a husking ballad 

o* — John G. Whittier. 

FARMING 

Nature never hurries ; atom by atom, little by little, 
she achieves her work. The lesson one learns in fishing, 
yachting, hunting, or planting is the manners of Nature 
— patience with the delays of wind and sun, delays of the 
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seasons, bad weather, excess or lack of water, patience, 
with the slowness of our feet, with the parsimony of our 
strength, and with the largeness of sea and land we must 
traverse. The farmer times himself to Nature, and ac- 
quires that lifelong patience which belongs to her. 

The farmer is a hoarded capital of health, as the 
farm is the capital of wealth ; and it is from him that the 
health and power, moral and intellectual, of the cities 
come. The city is always recruited from the country. 
The men in cities who are the centers of energy, the driv- 
ing wheels of trade, politics, or practical arts, and the 
women of beauty and genius, are the children or grand- 
children of farmers, and are spending the energies which 
their fathers' hardy, silent life accumulated in frosty fur- 
rows, in poverty, necessity, and darkness. 

The farmer is a continuous benefactor. He who digs a 
well, constructs a stone fountain, plants an c^rchard, builds 
a durable house, reclaims a swamp, or so much as puts a 
stone seat by the wayside makes the land so far desirable, 
makes a fortune which he cannot carry away with him, 
but which is useful to his country long afterwards. The 
man that works at home helps society at large with some- 
what more of certainty than he who devotes himself to 
charities. 

We cannot enumerate the incidents and agents of the 
farm without reverting to their influence on the farmer. 
He carries out the cumulative preparation of means to 
their last effect. This crust of soil which ages have refined 
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he refines again for the feeding of a civil and instructed 
people. The great elements with which he deals cannot 
leave him unaffected or unconscious of his ministry ; but 
their influence somewhat resembles that which the same 
Nature has on the child — of subduing and silencing 
him. 

We see the farmer with pleasure and respect when we 
think what powers and utilities are so meekly worn. He 
knows every secret of labor ; he changes the face of the 
landscape. Put him on a new planet, and he would know 
where to begin ; yet there is no arrogance in his bearing, 
but a perfect gentleness. 

The farmer stands well in the world. Plain in manners 
as in dress, he would not shine in palaces; he is absolutely 
unknown and inadmissible therein; living or dying, he 
never shall be heard of in them; yet the drawing-room 
heroes put down beside him would shrivel in his presence 
— he, solid and unexpressive, they, expressed to gold leaf. 
But he stands well in the world; so Adam did, as an 
Indian does, as Homer's heroes, Agamemnon, or Achilles, 
do. He is a person whom a poet of any clime would ap- 
preciate as being really a piece of the old Nature, com- 
parable to sun and moon, rainbow and flood ; because he 
is, as all natural persons are, representative of Nature as 
much as these. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE GREAT WINTER 

It must have snowed most wonderfully to have made 
that depth of covering m about eight hours. For one of 
Master Stickles's men, who had been out all the night, 
said that no snow began to fall until nearly midnight. 
And here it was, blocking up the doors, stopping the 
ways and the watercourses, and making it very much 
worse to walk than in a saw pit newly used. However, 
we trudged along in a line ; I first, and the other men 
after me, trying to keep my track, but finding legs and 
strength not up to it. Most of all, John Fry was groan- 
ing, certain that his time was come, and sending messages 
to his wife and blessings to his children. For all this 
time it was snowing harder than it ever had snowed be- 
fore, so far as a man might guess at it ; and the leaden 
depth of the sky came down like a mine turned upside 
down on us. Not that the flakes were so very large, for 
I have seen much larger flakes in a shower of March, 
while sowing pease ; but that there was no room between 
them, neither any relaxing, nor any change of direction. 

Watch, like a good and faithful dog, followed us very 
cheerfully, leaping out of the depth which took him over 
his back and ears already, even in the level places ; while 
in the drifts he might have sunk to any distance out of 
sight and never foimd his way up again. However, we 
helped him now and then, especially through the gaps 
and gateways ; and so, after a deal of floundering, some 
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laughter, and a little swearing, we came all safe to the 
lower meadow, where most of our flock was hurdled. 

But, behold, there was no flock at all ! None, I mean, 
to be seen any wliere ; only at one corner of the field, by 
the eastern end, where the snow drove in, a great white 
billow, as high as a barn and as broad as a house. This 
great drift was rolling and curling beneath the violent 
blast, tufting and combing with rustling swirls, and carved 
(as in patterns of cornice) where the grooving chisel of the 
wind swept round. Ever and again the tempest snatched 
little whiffs from the channeled edges, twirled them 
round, and made them dance over the chine of the mon- 
ster pile, then let them lie like herring bones, or the seams 
of sand where the tide has been. And all the while, from 
the smothering sky, more and more fiercely at every blast, 
came the pelting, pitiless arrows, winged with murky 
white, and pointed with the barbs of frost. 

But although, for people who had no sheep, the sight 
was a very fine one (so far, at least, as the weather per- 
mitted any sight at all), yet for us, with our flock beneath 
it, this great mount had but little charm. Watch began 
to scratch at once, and to howl along the sides of it ; he 
knew that his charge was buried there, and his biisiness 
taken from him. But we four men set to in earnest, dig- 
ging with all our might and main, shoveling away at the 
great white pile, and fetching it into the meadow. Each 
man made for himself a cave, scooping at the soft, cold flux, 
which slid upon him at every stroke, and throwing it out be- 
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hind him in piles of castled fancy. At last we drove our tun- 
nels in (for we worked, indeed, for the lives of us), and all 
converging towards the middle, held our tools and listened. 

The other men heard nothing at all, or declared that 
they heard nothing, being anxious now to abandon the 
matter, because of the chill in their feet and knees. But I 
said, " Go, if you choose, all of you. I will work it out by 
myself, you piecrusts; " and upon that they gripped their 
shovels, being more or less of Englishmen ; and the least 
drop of English blood is worth the best of any other, when 
it comes to lasting out. 

But before we began again I laid my head well into the 
chamber, and there I heard a faint ^^ ma-a-ah," coming 
through some ells of snow, like a plaintive, buried hope, or 
a last appeal. I shouted aloud to cheer him up, for I knew 
what sheep it was, to wit, the most valiant of all the 
wethers, who had met me when I came home from London, 
and been so glad to see me. And then we all fell to again, 
and very soon we hauled him out. Watch took charge of 
him at once, with an air of the noblest patronage, lying on 
his frozen fleece, and licking all his face and feet, to restore 
his warmth to him. Then Fighting Tom jumped up at 
once and made a little butt at Watch, as if nothing had 
ever ailed him, and then set off to a shallow place and 
looked for something to nibble at. 

Farther in, and close under the bank, where they had 

huddled themselves for warmth, we found all the rest of 

the poor sheep, packed as closely as if they were in a great 
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pile. It was strange to observe how their vapor and 
breath and the moisture exuding from their wool had 
scooped, as it were, a coved room for them, lined with a 
ribbing of deep yellow snow. Also, the churned snow be- 
neath their feet was as yellow as gamboge. Two or three 
of the weaklier hoggets were dead, from want of air and 
from pressure ; but more than threescore were as lively as 
ever, though cramped and stiff for a little while. 

" How ever shall us get 'em home ? " John Fry asked in 
great dismay, when we had cleared about a dozen of them ; 
which we were forced to do very carefully, so as not to 
fetch the roof down. " No manner of maning to draive 
'un drougli all they girt driftnesses." 

" You see to this place, John," I replied, as we leaned on 
our shovels a moment, and the sheep came rubbing round 
us ; " let no more of them out for the present ; they are 
better where they be. Watch, here, boy, keep them ! " 

Watch came, with his littfe scut of a tail cocked as sharp 
as duty, and I set him at the narrow mouth of the great 
snow autre. All the sheep sidled away, and got closer, 
that the other sheep might be bitten first, as the foolish 
things imagine ; whereas, no good sheep dog even so much 
as lips a sheep to turn it. 

Then of the outer sheep (all now snowed and frizzled 
like a lawyer's wig) I took the two finest and heaviest, 
and with one beneath my right arm and the other beneath 
my left, I went straight home to the upper sheppey and set 
them inside and fastened them. Sixty and six I took home 
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in that way, two at a time on each journey ; and the work grew 
harder and harder each time, as the drifts of the snow were 
deepening. No other men should meddle with them ; I 
was resolved to try my strength of the elements, and try 
it I did, aye, and proved it. A certain fierce delight burned 
in me as the struggle grew harder ; but rather would I die 
than yield, and at last I finished it. People talk of it to 
this day, but none can tell what the labor was who have 
not felt that snow and wind. 

Of the sheep upon the mountain, and the sheep upon the 
western farm, and the cattle on the upper barrows, scarcely 
one in ten was saved, do What we would for them. And 
this was not through any neglect (now that our wits were 
sharpened), but from the pure impossibility of finding them 
at all. That great snow never ceased a moment for three 
days and nights ; and then, when all the earth was filled, 
and the topmost hedges were unseen, and the trees broke 
down with weight (wherever the wind had not lightened 
them), a brilliant sun broke forth and showed the loss of 
all our customs. 

— From Loma Doone, by Richard Blaokmobe. 



Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE CLOUD 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet huds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain ; 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 



I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder; 

It struggles and howls at fits. 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
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Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 

Over the lakes and plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 
The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As, on the jag of a mountain crag 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings ; 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardors of rest and of love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 



That orbed maiden with white fire laden. 
Whom mortals call the moon. 

Glides glimmering o'er my fleecelike floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 
Which only the angels hear, 
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May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When 1 widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm river, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridgelike shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof. 

The moimtains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch, through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair 

Is the million-colored bow ; 
The sphere fire above its soft colors wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
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For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams. 

Build up the blue dome of air, — 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

I rise and unbuild it again. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 



THE MAKER OF WOODEN SHOES 

The maker of wooden shoes is a nomad like the char- 
coal man; his successive residences are dependent upon 
the vicissitudes of woodcutting. To-day his hut is set up 
on the border of a brook ; the next season he will camp 
on a plain ; but it is no matter to him. Like a bird of 
passage, he traverses all the cantons of the forest, stopping 
wherever a clearing has just been made, and where he 
can find a good market. He is, however, bound to the 
village by one slender tie. He possesses there, in some 
hamlet, a house with closed blinds, dusty furniture, beams 
covered with spiders' webs ; but he never Uves in it 
except in the dull seasons, and only retires to it definitely 
to take to his bed and die. 

The best part of his life is spent in the forest. He 
takes his wife and children there, and establishes himself 
at the bottom of some verdant valley, watered by a 
spring two or three feet from the clearing, where the 
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trees bought standing and blazed by the purchaser are 
found. The best wood for making shoes is walnut ; but 
in our eastern countries, where walnut trees are very 
scarce, beech wood is generally used by our shoemakers. 
So the master selects, as far as possible, lots where beech 
trees are in the majority. No great value is attached to 
the alder, aspen, and birch, although these varieties are 
also used for the manufacture ; but the shoes made from 
them are of spongy wood, and the dampness quickly 
penetrates them. Give me the sabots of beech wood! 
They are light, close grained, and keep the feet dry and 
warm. 

A beech tree about fifty feet in height and a meter in 
circrunference where it begins to branch will make six 
dozen pairs of shoes. Each trunk is sawed into sections, 
and if the logs are too large they are split in quarters 
with the coulter. A workman first roughhews the shoe 
with a hatchet, taking care to give to the left foot a curve 
different from the right; then he passes these rough 
drafts to a second workman, who begins to bore holes 
in them with a gimlet, and gradually hollows out the 
inside with an instrument called the spoon. While all 
this work is going on, the shoemaker sings like an oriole, 
as he digs out the tender wood, making ringlets of white 
shavings as delicate and lustrous as ribbons, and the work 
is performed amidst laughter and rustic songs. 

The largest shoes are made from sections of wood next 
the stump. These are worn on the feet of sturdy men, 
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— the solid soles of the ploughman or the day laborer, 
who in the early dawn goes out in the rain and the wind to 
his daily work. In the gray hours of the morning they 
resound over the pavements of our still deserted streets on 
the peasants' feet as they go to market, while we indolent 
creatures hear them in our dreams echoing on the flags. 
From the smaller sections are made the women's shoes, 

— the quick shoe of the housewife, always in motion, 
and the slenderer, more elegant shoe of the young girl. 

As the last sections of the beech trunk are reached, the 
logs grow smaller ; from these are made the shoes worn 
by the little shepherd or the goose girl, who walks over 
the bare stubble fields after her flock. They ^also make 
shoes for the schoolboy from them, shoes quickly worn 
out on the way to school, and subjected to rough treat- 
ment, whether the inventive rascal transforms them into 
boats and sails them on the pond or in winter sits on his 
feet and uses them as a sled to descend the long snowy 
slopes, changed into slides by the frost. The last of the 
wood is used for sabots for the little children. These 
have the happiest fate ; they are petted and fondled, 
especially on the day after Christmas, and then they 
never get tired, for they are rarely used. As soon as the 
little fellow grows up, his tiny shoes, grown too small, are 
considered precious ; they are carefully laid away in the 
bottom of a chest with his baptismal robe and cap. 

When the sabot has been hollowed out and shaped, the 

second workman smooths the edges, then passes it to a 
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third, whose task is to give it its final shape by means of 
a sort of sharp knife fastened with a ring to a stationary 
bench. This third workman, who is usually the master 
shoemaker himself, finishes and polishes the shoe, on 
which, in case it is intended for a woman's foot, he carves 
a rose or a cowslip according to his fancy. As they are 
finished, the shoes are placed in rows in the house under 
a thick cover of shavings to keep them from cracking. 
Once or twice a week the apprentices expose them to a 
fire of green branches, which smokes them, hardens the 
wood, and gives them a warm, golden-brown color. 

The work goes on in this way until all the trees have 
been used. Then they start out in search of a new 
clearing. All the year round, the forest as it grows 
green or red hears in some one of its cantons the work- 
shop humming like a hive, and the shoemakers gayly 
making dozens of this rustic footwear, — which our 
ancestors the Celts used to make in their deep forests, — 
simple, healthful, and primitive, like the forest life itself. 

— From Rustic Life in France by Andre Theuriet. 



THE WIND'S WORD 

The wind charged every way, and fled 
Across the meadows and the wheat ; 

It whirled the swallows overhead, 
And swung the daisies at my feet. 
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As if in mockery of me, 

And all the deadness of my thought, 
It mounted to the largest glee, 

And, like a lord that laughed and fought, 

Took all the maples by surprise. 

And made the poplars clash and shiver. 

And flung my hair about my eyes. 

And sprang and blackened on the river. 

And through the elm tree tops, and round 

The city steeples wild and high. 
It floundered with a mighty sound, 

A buoyant voice that seemed to cry, — 

" Behold how grand I am, how free ! 

And all the forest bends my way ! 
I roam the earth, I stalk the sea, 

And make my labor but a play." 

— Archibald Lampman. 



WORK 

Sweet wind, fair wind, where have you been ? 
" I've been sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky; 
I've been grinding a grist in the mill hard by ; 
I've been laughing at work while others sigh; 
Let those laugh who win J " 
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Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing ? 
" I'm urging the com to fill out its cells ; 
I'm helping the lily to fashion its bells ;* 
I'm swelling the torrent and brimming the wells ; 
Is that worth pursuing ? " 

Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done ? 
" I've been watching the nest where my fledglings lie ; 
I've sung them to sleep with a lullaby ; 
By and by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one ! " 

Honeybee, honeybee, where are you going ? 
" To fill my basket with precious pelf ; 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself ; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose, — 

A secret worth the knowing ! " 

— Mary N. Prescott. 



CURRANT RAISING IN GREECE 

^' All the currants in all the Christmas puddings I have 
ever eaten came from Greece." 

Every boy and girl, every man and woman in this coun- 
try can say that and speak the truth. Are you not 
already thinking to yourself : " What an enormous num- 
ber of currants must grow there ! " 
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But I have not yet told you the whole truth. I thought 
you would grasp its meaning better if I broke it to you a 
little gently. The fact of the matter is that, with the 
exception of a few tons of currants grown in Australia for 
home use, all the currants eaten by all the world, day 
after day, year in and year out, come from Greece, and 
have come from there ever since the fruit has beeia known. 

Currants are the sun-dried forms of little seedless grapes 
which were originally discovered growing around Corinth. 
To distinguish these grapes from other varieties, they were 
first called ^' Corinths." You can easily hear how the 
word came to be commonly pronounced in the way with 
which you are so familiar. 

The last week of July finds Nature presenting the mag- 
nificent spectacle of the vineyards ripe for harvest. Here 
is a typical "currant show." Picture a vast amphitheater 
spanning a long line of the sea, with an auditorium of the 
wildest mountains and an arena of luxuriously fertile 
plains. Cast your eye over the vineyards. What count- 
less clusters of grapes crowd that one glance ! Watch the 
sun rays peering into the depths of the leaves, and discov- 
ering more, more and ever more masses of cluster grapes. 
Now look up at the desert mountains. In all the wide 
landscape bounded by your horizon there is not a soul in 
sight. Presently you spy a few little houses looking down 
at you over a precipice ; far away to the right a few more 
poor looking cottages burrowing in the bosom of a hill ; a 
long, long way to the left a few more straggling hovels 
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sleeping under the shadow of a rock. Are you not won- 
dering whether these scattered villages can possibly be 
hiding enough people to pick the myriad bunches of cur- 
rant grapes in time to prevent the fruit rotting where it 
hangs ? Anyway, it must be quite time the pickers were 
beginning their work I It is time, and in a day or two 
they will be trooping down the sterile mountain sides to 
reap the rich harvest of the plains. 

The peasants of each village come down from the moun- 
tains in a band, under the charge of a head man. They 
collect in the market place or caf^ square of some central 
civilized quarter in the neighborhood of the plains, whither 
come the vineyard proprietors who require pickers. Here 
they are engaged in batches through their leader. 

The smaller peasant proprietors gather in their own 
harvest, with the help of their family; so in the little 
vineyards you see boys and girls helping father and mother 
pick grapes. But children are not hired by employers of 
labor, who demand highly skilled workers; for if their 
fruit is not carefully picked, the crop will be less profitable. 
Some of the hidden bunches cannot ripen till the vines have 
been partially despoiled, and these must be left for a second 
or even third picking over of the vineyards. As the un- 
practiced eye gets dimmed by the continuous glare of the 
sun, the inexperienced hand of the most conscientious 
child picker is tempted to gather unripe fruit. 

Harvest begins about August 1. As the grapes are 

gathered they are put into baskets. The piled-up baskets 
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are shouldered by men and women, who carry them to the 
drying ground, where the grapes will soon assume that 
blue-black disguise under which you know them full well 
by the name of currants. 

There is nothing artificial in the preparation of currants. 
The grapes are spread out either on wooden trays or on a 
bare patch of ground, and dried wholly by the sun. The 
trays are one of the very few signs that Greece has ever 
heard of any improvements being made in agricultural im- 
plements and appliances since the long-ago days of their 
illustrious ancestors ! Cheap contrivances as they are for 
guarding against the damage and consequent loss incurred 
by a shower of rain falling on the drying currants, these 
trays are only used by the more advanced proprietors of 
the bigger vineyards. At night they are stacked up into 
piles, each pile being roofed with a gabled wooden covering. 

But in many of the vineyards the fruit is spread out to 
dry on Mother Earth in long, narrow strips. Each strip 
has its canvas covering a few inches above the ground, all 
ready to be run along a central pole and pegged down; 
The covering is always spread and secured in this way at 
night, so that the plains are then dotted over with dwarf 
tents, which make them look like the camping groimd of 
a Lilliputian army. But so primitive are the conditions of 
labor in Greece that the canvas used is not ever proper 
tarpaulin, so if there should be a very heavy downpour 
the currant tents soon get saturated, and the fruit sufEeis 
badly in consequence. 
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In fine weather the fruit dries in about eight days. 
The currants are now flicked with little brooms to detach 
them from the main stems. They are next passed through 
a winnowing machine, from which they emerge each still 
clinging to its own little stalk. Winnowing is the last 
stage to which the business of currant production is carried 
on in the vineyards, and four fifths of the whole crop are 
shipped abroad for domestic service in this condition. 

The harvesters have a very long working day of about 
fourteen hours — from sunrise to sunset — but they are 
allowed an interval of about three hours in the middle of 
the day, when the intense heat compels a total cessation of 
work throughout the country. From noon till three in the 
afternoon all the shops are closed in the towns, and out of 
doors is all deserted for the coolest comers that can be 
found within the shelter of closely shuttered houses. But 
although the peasants in the vineyards are free to rest from 
their labors, there are no houses near in which they can 
seek shade ; so they sit down on the ground, have a simple 
meal of dry bread, fruit, and a little wine, and then, falling 
naturally into some graceful posture, hide their eyes and 
indulge in a siesta. 

After the day's work is done they dance till midnight. 
By " dancing *' you must imderstand that two men each 
hold an end of a pocket handkerchief, and more men join 
up hands in a row to one of them. The last of these 
holds another pocket handkerchief by one end, and, whilst 
a woman takes another end of it with one hand, more 
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women join up hands in a row to her. The line of dancers 
bends into a semicircle ; then, chanting a melancholy folk 
story, they play a game " Follow my leader," with slow 
and stately steps round and round, and he breaks the 
monotony a little by gyrating under the handkerchief 
held up with his second in command. When the end of 
one dirge is reached, the peasants have a choice of about 
thirty other equally popular and equally long folk stories 
to progress to in the same way. 

At the close of the evening's entertainment the pickers 
go to sleep for the night. Two or three may find shelter 
under a tree here and there, a few may seek the hospitahty 
of a rustic store hutch, open to the front and one side, 
inclosed with a back wall and one side wall of trellised 
vine branches, and thatched with an "open roof" of vine 
leaves; but there is not very much room to lie down 
among the baskets and brooms. Most of them throw 
themselves down to slumber peacefully somewhere, any- 
where, beneath the open sky. 

After the harvest has been gathered in, and the sun has 
dried all the fruit, there follow the bustle and excitement 
of selling the crop. Every one wants to get rid of his cm- 
rants as quickly as possible, for there is no storage accom- 
modation for them in the near neighborhood of the vine- 
yards. 

Here is a peasant getting ready to take his currants for 
sale to the nearest market. He packs them in panniers 
and sacks, saddles his mules, and loads up for the journey. 
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Bach mule can carry a total weight of from two hundred 
tx) three hundred pounds, and as our peasant friend is only 
I small proprietor, his crop weighs about two tons ; so he 
sets out with a procession of twenty mules. But you can 
dardly see the little beasts. Each has piled-up panniers 
ind bulging saddle bags hung all over his back, and an 
3dd fat sack is strapped on to the saddle. With the peas- 
ant are his wife, one or two of their sons, and possibly a 
dired helper, all going to lend hand in unloading. 

Directly to the merchants, or indirectly to them through 
St middleman, the greater part of the currant crop of 
Greece is disposed of within the course of a few days after 
the harvest closes. 

— Edith A. Browne. 



THE CHARCOAL MAN 

There is no one so free as the charcoal man. 

As he warms his hands by his fire ! 
He is absolute master to do and to plan, 
And to live as his heart may desire. 
Had he treasure untold. 
And a palace of gold, 
He could not to more pleasure aspire ! 

The infinite forest he owns for a home. 

The sky is his window above ; 
His light-hearted children grow round him, and roam 
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Neath the bowers which the woodmen know of ! 
They pillow their heads 
On their soft grassy beds, 
And the nightingales teach them of love ! 

He is born in the forest, and there he will die 

Mid the beech and the pine and the oak ; 
Neath a furnace of boughs his body will lie 
Surrounded by reverent folk : 
As the charcoals turn black, 
His soul will fly back 
To heaven on the wings of the smoke ! 

— Andre Theuriet. 



HEROES OF THE STORM 

England has many workers, but none braver than the 
toilers of the sea. Her coasts are dotted with hamlets, 
each with its little quay or open beach, where her fisher- 
men hoist their brown sails and set off, as evening falls, 
to reap the harvest of the waters. 

It is a hard and perilous life. A fishing boat puts off 
in the quiet evening calm, as the lights shine out from the 
cottages along the shore, but the men on board are never 
sure that they will see those lights of home again. A 
sudden storm springs up; the heavy waves overwhelm 
the tiny craft, and perhaps its brave crew are swallowed 
up in the sea. A broken thwart or spar washed ashore 
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may give a hint of their fate, but they are never seen 
again among living men. 

But the facing of these perils breeds the finest and 
hardiest race of boatmen in the world. This is seen to 
the full when a call is made for the services of the life- 
boat. Let us fancy that we are walking through the 
single street of a fishing village on a winter day, when a 
tremendous storm is lashing the coast. The street is 
empty save for ourselves, and every door is fast shut 
against the bitter wind. The boats are all home from 
sea, and are dragged high up on the shingle out of reach 
of the great breakers which thunder on the shore and 
send their surf swirling in masses of snowy foam along 
the beach. We make our way inch by inch in the teeth 
of the terrific wind, and are thankful for the smallest 
shelter in which to pause and draw a breath. 

Suddenly a man comes racing up from the little quay. 
He pauses at the door of a building which stands alone ; 
he seizes a rope and begins to pull, and the loud clanging 
of a bell mingles with the shrieks of the storm. 

Ah ! what a change ! The silent, deserted village be- 
comes a scene of the busiest life and animation. Doors 
burst open on every hand, and out rush men, and race 
head down against the wind for the building where the 
bell is ringing. After them stream women and children ; 
all run as if running for a wager. What prize do those 
stalwart fellows race to gain ? The prize of risking their 
lives to help their fellow creatures. There is a wreck off 
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shore, and the bell is calling volunteers to man the life- 
boat. The first men to gain the house form the crew, and 
these at once begin to jump into oilskins and fasten huge 
cork belts round their bodies, while the great boat is run 
out and hurried down to the beach. 

Every one lends a hand, and in a marvelously short 
time the lifeboat is gliding down the slip into the sea, her 
crew aboard. The boat takes the water like a duck, her 
sail is hoisted, and she beats off shore in a sea in which no 
other vessel could live. Again and again a wave breaks 
over her and fills her full of blue water, but up she springs, 
and empties herself like a sea bird shaking the spray from 
her back. When a sea breaks aboard, the crew grip the 
nearest thwart and hang on ; they are soaked from head 
to heel in an instant, despite their oilskins. But they 
care nothing for that ; their eyes are fixed ahead, eagerly 
looking out for the wreck. What or where it is they do 
not know. All they know is that the lightship which 
guards a dangerous sandbank some miles offshore is mak- 
ing signals, and they know that a vessel is in distress. 

The lifeboat thrashes through the furious seas, and soon 
they see the lightship — a stout vessel securely anchored 
in position near the sandbank. It is her duty at night to 
keep a great lamp burning to warn seamen not to approach 
her perilous neighborhood. Soon the lifeboat is sweeping 
past the anchored lightship, and her men hail the light- 
ship with a tremendous shout of " Where away ? " 

"South end o' the bank ! " roar the lightship men in 
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reply ; and the lifeboat darts on like a living creature, for 
the gale favors her on that tack. 

The short winter day is now closing in, and the keen 
eyes on board the lifeboat are straining eagerly into the 
dusk, when a sudden shout goes up from every throat : 
" There she is ! there she is ! " 

A tremendous blaze of light has broken out a mile ahead 
of them. The doomed vessel is burning a " flare," per- 
haps of cloth soaked in oil, anything to make a bright 
light and show her position. Suddenly the flare goes out. 
It sinks as swiftly as it had risen, and a groan of anxiety 
bursts from the lips of the lifeboat heroes. Has she gone 
down, carrying to the bottom the poor fellows who had 
raised the flare a short time back ? They do not know, 
and on they rush to see. 

Soon they gain the tail of the dreaded sandbank, which 
has seen the destruction of n^any and many a good ship, 
and here they find the wreck. The back of the ship is 
broken, her main and mizzen masts are gone, and only the 
foremast stands ; and in the foretop a dozen poor fellows 
are lashed in the rigging, with icy seas sweeping over them 
at every moment. 

The coxswain of the lifeboat burns a hand signal, and 
it throws a bright light across the roaring sea, and in a 
pause of the howling wind the crew hear faint cheers from 
the shipwrecked seamen, and shout a cheery reply : " Hold 
on, boys ! we've come for you, and we won't go back with- 
out you." 
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But how to get them, that is the question. The life- 
boat has ridden through terrible seas on her journey, but 
they are nothing, nothing to the seas which are breaking 
round the lost vessel ; for the latter has been driven out of 
deep water on to the bank, and on the bank is no steady 
run of water, but a thousand furious cross-currents, whirl- 
ing this way and that way in terrific fiuy ; and when cur- 
rent meets current, up goes a great column of foam, as high 
as a ship's mainmast, and setting up a roar heard above 
the wild hurly-burly of storm and sea. 

On board the lifeboat a quick, short council is held. 

" Wait till morning," says one ; " we'll lie off all 
night." 

" Can't be done," says the coxswain ; " she'll break up 
altogether long before daybreak, and then it's good-by to 
those poor fellows in the foretop. No, we'll veer down to 
her, for we lie windward." 

So over goes the anchor of the lifeboat, and the strong 
cable of five-inch Manila is made fast to it. Now, the 
coxswain is going to do this : The lifeboat will swing at 
anchor, and the wind will drive it towards the wreck. 
Little by little he will pay out the hawser, so that, yard 
by yard, the lifeboat will swing nearer and nearer to the 
perishing sailors, for perishing they are in the bitter cold 
of this awful night. 

Down, down the lifeboat men veer to the wreck, held 

safely by the mighty hawser, and light after light is 

burned. But they do not dare to approach the side of 
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the wreck closely, lest the cable should strain under the 
power of the tremendous seas and the lifeboat be dashed 
against the sunken part of the wreck, when all might be 
lost together. So they bring to some five or six fathoms 
from the wreck, and one of the lifeboat crew seizes a 
loaded cane, to which a light line is attached. A signal 
is burned, and by this light he makes his throw and 
cleverly drops the cane into the foretop, where the 
benumbed men are unlashing themselves slowly and 
cautiously from the rigging. 

The light line is seized by the captain of the wrecked 
vessel, and by its means a stouter line is drawn aboard, and 
thus commimication is established between ship and boat. 
Soon a couple of lines are rigged up, and along these lines 
the sailors crawl towards the friendly boat. Man after man 
comes in safety, and the lifeboat crew cheer at every rescue. 
But it is terribly dangerous work. The gale is rising, and 
the seas become more furious than ever. The lifeboat 
is tossed high in the air, then sinks deep in the trough 
of a huge wave. The only bridge to it is a couple of thin 
ropes hardly to be seen save when a signal light flares 
blue in the night, but along these ropes crawl the 
drenched seamen, their hearts filled with new hopes as 
their ears catch the encouraging roar of their rescuers. 
Last to come is the captain, who has rigged and handled 
the lines so that his men could pass in as great safety as 
possible. 

" Come on, captain ! — come on, in with you ! " is the 
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cry ; and he comes and leaps into the boat. Hurrah ! 
they have every man. Now how to get away, that is 
the question. They dare not haul up their anchor lest 
the gale should carry them back on the wreck before they 
could get the boat under sail. 

" The anchor must go, boys ! " cries the coxswain. 
^* Up with a corner of the foresail ; that will throw her 
head off the wreck. We must run before the wind." 

The maneuver is carried out with the utmost care, 
for the least mistake will be paid for with the life of 
every man on board. 

When all is ready, the coxswain's voice rings out again, 
^^ Out ax, and cut the cable ! " 

Down comes the keen edge, the last strand is parted, 
and away leaps the boat into the darkness and the furious 
turmoil of the raging sea. Straight across the shoals the 
gallant boat drives through the boiling surf, in which no 
other craft could live. Staggering, reeling, plunging she 
goes, but with every wild plunge she nears deep water 
with comparative safety, and at last, with one wild, long 
heave, she beats off the shoals, and the crew feel the 
regular run of deep water under her keel, and shout 
joyously, " Hurrah ! cheer ! " 

For of the wildest storm on the open sea these daunt- 
less British hearts care nothing. And now they bring 
the nose of their gallant boat round on the homeward 
tack and run for the shore, where fire and light and a 
warm welcome await them. And what a shout will up 
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when the cry rings from the sea, " All saved ! all saved ! " 

for to raise that cry is ample reward for these heroes of 

the storm. 

— John Finnemorb. 



FAERY SONG 

Shed no tear ! ! shed no tear ! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more ! ! weep no more ! 
Young buds sleep in the root's white core. 
Dry your eyes ! ! dry your eyes ! 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies — 

Shed no tear. 

Overhead ! look overhead ! 
'Mong the blossoms white and red — 
Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 
See me ! 'tis this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man's ill. 
Shed no tear ! ! shed no tear ! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu ! — I fly, adieu, 
I vanish in the heaven's blue — 

Adieu, adieu ! 

— John Keats. 
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A MAN'S A MAN FOR A' THAT 

Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, an' a' that ? 
The coward slave, we pass him by ; 

We dare be poor for a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that ; 

Our toils obscure, an' a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp — 

The man's the goud for a* that ! 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin gray, an' a' that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine 

A man's a man, for a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that ; 

Their tinsel show, an' a' that, 
The honest man though e'er sae poor, 

Is king o' men for a' that ! 

A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an' a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might — 

Gude faith, he mauna fa' that ! 
For a' that, an' a' that. 

Their dignities, an' a' that. 
The pith o' sense, an' pride o' worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 
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Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
That sense an' worth, o'er a' the earth, 

Shall bear the gree, an' a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 

It's comin' yet, for a' that — 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 



Egbert Burns. 
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THE FATHERLAND 

Where is the tirue man^s fatherlandf 
Is it where he by chance is bom ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be sparmed? 
yes ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 

Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is mun f 
Doth he not daim a broader span 
For the souVs love of home than this f 
yes I his fatherland must be 
Ah the blue heaven wide and free ! 

Wliere^er a human heart doth wear 
Jo]fs myrtle wreath or sorrovfs gyves, 
Wherever a human sjnrit strives 
After a life more true and fair 
There is the true man^s birthplace grand. 
His is a worldrtvide fatherland ! 

Wherever a single slave doth jdne, 
Wherever one man may help another, — 
Thank God for such a birijirigld, brother, — 
Tliat spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man's birthjylace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

— James Russell Lowkll. 
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A SONG OF APOLLO 

After the burning of Troy, to Argos there came 

A soldier aged and weary : 
Naught had he gained in the contest, treasure nor fame, 
So now he lifted his lyre, and day after day 
Stood in the streets or the market, and strove to play. 

No one gave him a lepton, no one waited to hear 

A song so ancient and simple ; 
Himgry and hopeless, he ceased ; then a youth drew near — 
A youth with a beautiful face — and he said, " Old man. 
Now strike on thy l3Te and sing, for I know thou can." 

". Greek," said old Akera'tos, " I have lost the power, 

With handling of swords and lances." 
" Then here's a didrachmon — lend me thy lyre an hour; 
Thou hold out the cap in thine hand, and I will play : 
Surely these men that are deaf shall listen to-day." 

Then with a mighty hand sweeping the trembling strings. 

Over the tumult and chatting, 

Like the call of a clear sweet trumpet, the young voice 

rings; 

For he sings of the taking of Troy, and the chords 

Sound like the trampling of hoofs and the clashing of 

swords. 
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There in the market of Argos is Hector slain, 

There in their midst is Achilles. 
Breathless, they listen, again and again, 
Fill up the cap with coins, and shout in the crowded street, 
'- Strike up thy lyre once more, singer strange and 
sweet." 

Ah ! then came magical notes, soft melodies low ; 

The air grew purple and amber. 
Scented with honey, and spices, and roses a-blow : 
And there in the glor^'^ sat Love — mother and queen — 
And eyes grew misty with tears for days that had 
been. 

Eyes grew misty, hearts grew tender, tender and free: 

Every one gave to the soldier 
Bracelets, and rings, and perfumes from over the sea. 
Then said the singer, " Now, soldier, gathei* thy store. 
The hands that have fought for Greece need never beg 
more. 

'' Greeks, dwelling in Argos, this is a shameful sight — 

A soldier wounded and begging." 
The singer grew splendid and godlike, and rose in unbear- 
able light : 
Then they knew it was Phoebus Apollo, and said, 
" Never again in Argos shall the brave beg bread." 

— Amelia E. Bakb. 
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THE DUEL OF HECTOR AND AJAX 

Now when Athena saw that the Greeks were perishing 
by the hand of Hector and his companions, it grieved her 
sore. So she came down from the heights of Olympus, if 
haply she might help them. And Apollo met her and 
said: — 

" Art thou come, Athena, to help the Greeks whom thou 
lovest ? Well, let us stay the battle for this day ; here- 
after they shall fight till the doom of Troy be accom- 
plished." 

But Athena answered, " How shall we stay it ? " 

And Apollo said, " We will set on Hector to challenge 
the bravest of the Greeks to fight with him, man to 



man." 



So they two put the matter into the mind of Helenus the 
seer. Then Helenus went near to Hector : — 

" Listen to me, for I am thy brother. Cause the rest of 
the sons of Troy and of the Greeks to sit down, and do 
thou challenge the bravest of the Greeks to fight with 
thee, man to man. And be sure thou shalt not fall in 
the battle, for the will of the immortal gods is that thou 
shalt live." 

Then Hector greatly rejoiced, and passed to the front of 
the army, holding his spear by the middle, and kept back 
the sons of Troy ; and King Agamemnon did likewise with 
his own people. Then Hector spake : — 

" Hear me, sons of Troy, and ye men of Greece. Let 
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one of you who call yourselves champions of the Greeks 
come forth and fight with me, man to man. And let it 
be so that if he vanquish me he shall spoil me of my arms, 
but give my body to my people, that they may bum it 
with fire; and if I vanquish him, I will spoil him of his 
9,rms, but give his body to the Greeks, that they may bury 
him and raise a great mound above him by the broad salt 
river of Hellespont. And so men of after days shall see it, 
sailing by, and say : ' This is the tomb of the bravest of 
the Greeks, whom Hector slew.' So shall my name live 
forever." 

But all the Greeks kept silence, fearing to meet him in 
battle, but ashamed to hold back. Then at last Menelaus 
leapt forward and spake : — 

^' Surely, now ye are women and not men. Foul shame 
it were, should there be no man to stand up against this 
Hector. Lo ! I will fight with him my own self, for the 
issues of battle are with the immortal gods ! " 

So he spake in his rage, rashly courting death, for 
Hector was much stronger than he. Then King 
Agamemnon answered : — 

" Nay, but this is folly, my brother. Seek not in thy 
anger to fight with one that is stronger than thou ; for as 
for this Hector, even Achilles was loath to meet hira. 
Sit thee down among thy comrades, and the Greeks will 
find some champion who shall fight with him." 

And Menelaus hearkened to his brother's words, and sat 
down. Then Nestor rose in the midst and spake : — 
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" Woe is me to-day for Greece ! How would the old 
Peleus grieve to hear such a tale ! Well I remember how 
he rejoiced when I told him of the house and lineage of all 
the chieftains of the Greeks, and now he would hear that 
they cower before Hector, and are sore afraid when he 
calls them to the battle. Surely he would pray this day 
that he might die ! Oh that I were such as I was in the 
old days, when the men of Pylos fought with the Arca- 
dians ! Right soon would I meet this mighty Hector." 

Then rose up nine chiefs of fame. First of all, King 
Agamemnon, lord of many nations, and next to him 
Diomed, son of Tydeus, and Ajax the Greater and Ajax 
the Less, and the wise Ulysses, and four others. 

Then Nestor said, " Let us cast lots who shall do battle 
with the mighty Hector." 

So they threw the lots into the helmet of King 
Agamemnon, a lot for each. And the people prayed, 
" Grant, ye gods, that the lot of Ajax the Greater may leap 
forth, or the lot of Diomed, or the lot of King Agamemnon." 
Then Nestor shook the lots in the helmet, and the one 
which they most wished leapt forth. For the herald took 
it through the ranks and showed it to the chiefs, but none 
knew it for his own till he came to w^here Ajax the Greater 
stood among his comrades. But Ajax had marked it with 
his mark, and put forth his hand for it, and claimed it, 
right glad at heart. On the ground by his feet he threw 
it, and said : — 

" Mine is the lot, my friends, and right glad I am, for I 
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think that I shall prevail over the mighty Hector. But 
come, let me put on my arms." 

So he armed himself and moved forwards, dreadful as 
Ares, smiling with grim face. With mighty strides he 
came, brandishing his long-shafted spear. And all the 
Greeks were glad to behold him, but the knees of the 
Trojans were loosened with fear, and great Hector's heart 
beat fast ; but he trembled not, nor gave place, seeing that 
he had himself called him to battle. So Ajax came near, 
holding before him the great shield, like a wall. Seven 
folds of bull's hide it had, and an eighth of bronze. 
Threateningly he spake : — 

" Now shalt thou know. Hector, what manner of men 
there are yet among our chiefs, though Achilles the lion- 
hearted is far away, sitting idle in his tent, in great 
wrath with King Agamemnon. Do thou, then, begin 
the battle." 

" Speak not to me^ ' Zeus-descended Ajax,' " said Hector, 
" as though I were a woman or a child, knowing nothing 
of war. Well I know all the arts of battle, to ply my 
shield this way and that, to guide my car through the 
tumult of steeds, and to stand fighting hand to hand. 
But I would not smite so stout a foe by stealth, but 
openly, if it so befall." 

And as he spake he hurled his long-shafted spear, and 
smote the great shield on the rim of the eighth fold, that 
was of bronze. Through six fcJds it passed, but in the 
seventh it was stayed. Then Ajax hurled his spear, 
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striking Hector's shield. Through shield it passed and 
corselet, and cut the tunic close against the loin; but 
Hector shrank away and escaped the doom of death. Then 
each with a fresh spear, they rushed together like lions or 
wild boars of the wood. First Hector smote the middle 
of the shield of Ajax, but pierced it not, for the spear 
point was bent back ; then Ajax, with a great bound, 
drove his spear at Hector's shield and pierced it, forcing 
him back, and grazing his neck so that the black blood 
welled out. 

Yet did not Hector cease from the combat. A great 
stone and rough he caught up from the ground, and hurled 
it at the boss of the seven-fold shield. Loud rang the 
bronze, but the shield brake not. Then Ajax took a stone, 
heavier by far, and threw it with all his might. It brake 
the shield of Hector, and bore him backwards, so that he 
fell at length with his shield above him. But Apollo 
raised him up. Then did both draw their swords ; but ere 
they could join in close battle came the heralds, and held 
their scepters between them, and Idaeus, the herald of 
Troy, spake: — 

"Fight no more, my sons; Zeus loves you both, and ye 
are both mighty warriors. That we all know right well. 
But now the night bids you cease, and it is well to heed 
its bidding." 

Then said Ajax, " Nay, Idaeus, but it is for Hector to 
speak, for he called the bravest of the Greeks to battle. 
And as he wills it, so will I.' 



" s- 
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And Hector said : " Ajax, the gods have given thee 
stature and strength and skill, nor is there any better 
warrior among the Greeks. Let us cease, then, from the 
battle ; we may yet meet again, till the gods give the vic- 
tory to me or thee. And now let us give gifts the one to 
the other, so that Trojans and Greeks may say Hector 
and Ajax met in fierce fight and parted in friendship." 

So Hector gave to Ajax a silver-studded sword with the 
scabbard and the sword belt, and Ajax gave to Hector a 
buckler splendid with purple. So they parted. Right 
glad were the sons of Troy when they saw Hector return- 
ing safe. Glad also were the Greeks, as they led Ajax 
rejoicing in his victory to King Agamemnon. Where- 
upon the king called the chiefs to banquet together, and 
bade slay an ox of five years old, and Ajax he honored 
mast of all. 

— From Homer's Iliad, by Alfred J. Church. 



ICARUS 



There lived and flourished long ago, in famous Athens 

town. 
One Daedalus, a carpenter of genius and renown ; 
('Twas he who with an auger taught mechanics how to 

borCy — 
An art which the philosophers monopolized before.) 
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His only son was Icarus, a most precocious lad, 

The pride of Mrs. Dsedaliia, the image of his dad ; 

And while he yet was in his teens such progress he had 

made, 
He'd got above his father's size, and much above his trade. 



Now Dtedahis, the carpenter, had made a pair of wings, 
Contrived of WDod and feathers and a cunning set of 

springs, 
By means of which the wearer could ascend to any height, 
And sail about among tlie clouds as easy as a kite ! 



"0 father," said young Icarus, "how I should like to fly! 
And go like you where all is blue along the upper sky; 
How very charming it would be above the moon to climb. 
And scamper through the Zodiac, and have a high i 
time! 

" Oh, wouldn't it be jolly, though, —to stop at all Ij 
To take a luncheon at 'The Onib,' imd tipple j 

Twins ' ; 
And, just for fun and fancy, wliilt: careerine 
To kiss the Virgin, tease tlie ] 

Bear? ^ 




" O father, please to let me go ! " was still the niphin • <irT : 
'* I'll be extremely careful, sir, and won't go rfp* hlsx: 
Oh, if this little pleasure trip you only will alkw. 
1 promise to be back again in time to fetch ibe tMw '. " 



"You're rather young," said Dsedalus, -to tempi; -ui- 

upper air ; 
But taJte the wings and mind your eye whh ^erv fpe:i;i; 

care ; 
And keep at least a thousand miles below thu nejwwr. •r^ic 
Young lads, when out upon a lark, are apt bj ipj Etj,^ :,ij 



He took the wings - 
dismay ; 

His father stiicl 
Up, up he riaes 



- that foolish boj-— witiioii 



'emjjii with waLiai .^ 
i, ami n 




Already, in his silly pride, he's gone too far aloft ; 

The heat begins to scorch his wings ; the wax is waxing 

soft; 
Down — down he goes ! — Alas ! — next day poor Icarus 

was found 
Afloat upon the ^gean Sea, extremely damp and drowned! 



l'envoi 



The moral of this mournful tale is plain enough to all: 
Don't get above your proper sphere, or you may chance to 

fall ; 
Remember, too, that borrowed plumes are most uncertain 

things ; 
And never try to scale the sky with other people's wings ! 

— John G. Saxe. 

HOW LAWS ARE MADE IN TELL'S COUNTRY 

Imagine it to be about noon on the first Sunday of 
May. The place about the statue and the fountain in the 
village of Altdorf is crowded with sturdy Swiss tradesmen 
and peasants. They are all in holiday costume. Every 
one is in high spirits, yet there is the sense of seriousness 
everywhere. 

The crowd is increasing minute by minute. People come 
flocking in from all directions, some driving, some walk- 
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ing, and some by train. The weather is fine, the warmth 
of the sun is softened by the breeze that comes down from 
the mountains, which wear their caps of gray mist. 

The sun on the dial indicates the hour of noon. There 
is a new stir, and a procession begins forming. First come 
the militiamen ; these are followed by the magistrates, or 
beadles, in their long cloaks, which give an air of solemnity 
to the occasion ; and after these come voters of every call- 
ing — sunbrowned farmers from the fields, herdsmen from 
the upland pastures, monks from the monastery, clerks, 
tradesmen, and hotel keepers. 

A tall man clad in black steps into a carriage, the militia- 
men salute, the drums roll, and the march begins. Out 
along the dusty highway the procession goes, followed by 
companies of interested wives and mothers, and of girls 
and boys, who thus learn from infancy to take an interest 
in the aflEairs of their native land. There are also many 
interested foreigners among the onlookers. Some of them 
are following the procession in automobiles. They look 
strangely out of place among these sturdy Switzers, some 
of whom are traveling in creaking wains drawn by oxen. 
Thus they move on, out to the great meadow, which is 
their legislative hall. 

In the center of the field is a wooden platform. At 
one o'clock the two thousand voters of the canton are 
forming in a circle on the platform. In the center of the 
circle stand the tall magistrate and the clerk. Suddenly 
all heads are bared, and a hush falls upon the assembly, 
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while the voters silently bow in prayer for home and 
native land. Above them tower the mighty Alps, beside 
them flows the whispering Reuss, and below stretches the 
blue waters of Lake Geneva. The breeze whispers to 
them, a bird carols from the tree tops, and the assembly is 
astir again. The business of the meeting begins. 

All kinds of subjects may come before the assembly. 
It may be a change in the constitution ; it may be about 
some public improvement, about schools, taxes, or many 
other things ; but every one is interested ; every one wants 
to talk. If he cannot talk to the assembly he talks to 
his neighbors. Often the magistrate is compelled to ask 
for quiet on the outer side of the assembly, so that the 
speakers can be heard. 

While the men are discussing affairs and making laws, 
the women and children are eating and enjoying themselves 
under the shade of neighboring trees. All have their 
lunch baskets filled with bread and cheese and sour wine, 
or are enjoying refreshments purchased from the booths 
arranged along the approach to the meadow. But now 
all give attention to the assembly. A vote is being taken 
by a show of hands. The clerk is busy counting. There 
is a rumble of satisfaction as the result is announced. 

After all the necessary laws have been passed, the as- 
sembly elects officers for the ensuing year. Every time an 
officer is elected, a beadle, clad in orange and black, the 
dblors of Uri, rises and wishes the new magistrate health 

and wealth. 
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The business of the day completed, the procession again 
forms and marches back to Altdorf, to the fountain and 
the statue of Wilhelm Tell, and the session of the legisla- 
tive assembly is at an end for the year. The people scatter 
to their homes in all parts of the little canton, — to farm 
and hamlet, to mountain and valley. They have made 
their own laws in their own way, under the blue sky, as 
their fathers did before them. They are their own rulers 
and are content. 

To-day in America our legislators gather in marble halls 
for a considerable portion of the year, and elaborate laws 
to govern us. In some of the cantons of Switzerland, the 
voters come together once every year in a broad meadow, 
under the blue sky, and in the shadow of the snow-capped 
mountains, and there make for themselves the laws by 
which they are governed. 

Switzerland is composed of twenty-two cantons, each of 
which has its separate government, just as our states have. 
These state or cantonal governments differ widely in form. 
One of the most interesting is that enjoyed by the canton 
of Uri, the canton in which Wilhelm Tell is said to have 
lived and to have shot the apple from the head of his boy, 
at the command of the tyrant Gessler. 

On the first Sunday in May the people assemble at 
Altdorf, the capital of the canton. Here in the center of 
the town is a statue of the famous archer. It is said to 
stand on the spot where Tell stood when he shot the 
arrow. On the spot where the boy stood there is a fountain. 
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These are memorials of the Swiss struggle for freedom, and 
Uri is proud of them. They are emblematic of courage 
and purity. 

ROBIN HOOD 

No ! those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and gray. 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
Of the leaves of many years : 
Many times have winter's shears. 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest's whispering fleeces. 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more ; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill ; 
There is no mid-forest laugh. 
Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon. 
Or the seven stars to light you. 
Or the polar ray to right you; 
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But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 
Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture trent ; 
For he left the merry tale, 
Messenger for spicy ale. 



Gone, the merry morris din ; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the " grene shawe " ; 
All are gone away and past ! 
And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his turfed grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep, and he would craze : 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fallen beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas ; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — strange ! that honey 
Can't be got without hard money ! 
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So it is : yet let us sing, 

Honor to the old bowstring ! 

Honor to the bugle horn ! 

Honor to the woods unshorn ! 

Honor to the Lincoln green ! 

Honor to the archer keen ! 

Honor to tight Little John, 

And the horse he rode upon ! 

Honor to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the underwood ! 

Honor to Maid Marian, 

And to all the Sherwood clan ! 

Though their days have hurried by, 

Let us two a burden try. 

— John Keats. 



ABRAHAM AND THE FHIE WORSHIPER 

And it came to pass after these things that Abraham 
sat in the door of his tent, about the going down of the 
sun. 

And behold a man, bowed with age, came from the way 

of the wilderness, leaning on his staff. And Abraham 

arose and met him, and said unto him, " Turn in, I pray 

thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thoiL 

shalt arise early on the morrow, and go on thy way*"" 

But the man said, "Nay, for 1 will abide under thi^ 

tree." 
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And Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he turned, and 
they went into the tent, and Abraham baked unleavened 
bread and they did eat. 

And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, 
he said unto him, " Wherefore dost thou not worship the 
most high God, Creator of heaven and earth ? " And 
the man answered and said, " 1 do not worship the God 
thou speakest of, neither do I call upon his name ; for I 
have made to myself a God, which abideth always in mine 
house, and provideth me with all things/' And Abraham's 
zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose and fell upon 
him, and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

And at midnight God called unto Abraham, saying, 
" Abraham, where is the Stranger ? " And Abraham 
answered and said, " Lord, he would not worship thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name ; therefore have I 
driven him out from before my face into the wilderness." 

And God said, " Have I borne with him these hundred 
ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and clothed 
him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me, and couldst 
not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him one 
night ? " 

And Abraham said, " Let not the anger of the Lord wax 
hot against his servant ; lo, I have sinned ; lo, I have 
sinned ; forgive me, I pray thee." 

And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilderness, 
and sought diligently for the man, and found him, and re- 
turned with him to the tent ; and when he had entreated 
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him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with 
gifts. 

And God spake again unto Abraham saying, " For this 
thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hundred years in a 
strange land ; but for thy repentance I will deliver them ; 
and they shall come forth with power, and with gladness of 
heart, and with much substance." 

— Benjamin Fbanklin. 



THE COLORS OF THE FLAG 

What is the blue on our flag, boys ? 

The waves of the boundless sea, 
Where our vessels ride in their tameless pride, 

And the feet of the winds are free ; 
From the sun and smiles of the coral isles 

To the ice of the South and North, 
With dauntless tread through tempests dread 

The guardian ships go forth. 

What is the white on our flag, boys ? 

The honor of our land, 
Which burns in our sight like a beacon light 

And stands while the hills shall stand; 
Yea, dearer than fame is our land's great name, 

And we fight, wherever we be. 
For the mothers and wives that pray for the lives 

Of the brave hearts over the sea. 
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What is the red on our flag, boys ? 

The blood of our heroes slain 
On the burning sands in the wild waste lands 

And the froth of the purple main ; 
And it cries to God from the crimsoned sod 

And the crest of the waves outrolled, 
That He send us men to fight again 

As our fathers fought of old. 

We'll stand by the dear old flag, boys. 

Whatever be said or done. 
Though the shots come fast, as we face the blast, 

And the foe be ten to one — 
Though our only reward be the thrust of a sword 

And a bullet in heart or brain. 
What matters one gone, if the flag float on 

And Britain be Lord of the main ! 

— Frederick George Scott, 



HARE AND HOUNDS AT RUGBY 

The only incident worth recording here, however, was 

the first run at hare and hounds. On the last Tuesday 

but one of the half year Tom was passing through the 

hall after dinner, when he was hailed with shouts from 

Tadpole and several other boys. They were seated at one 

of the long tables ; the chorus of their shouts was, ^'Come 

and help us tear up scent." 
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Tom approached the table in obedience to the summons, 
always ready to help, and found the party engaged in 
tearing up old newspapers, copy books, and magazines 
into small pieces, with which they were filling four large 
canvas bags. 

" It's the turn of our house to find scent for Big-side hare 
and hoimds," exclaimed Tadpole. '' Tear away; there's no 
time to lose." 

" I think it's a great shame," said another small boy, 
" to have such a hard run for the last day." 

" Which run is it ? " said Tadpole. 

" Oh, the Barby run, I hear," answered the other. " Nine 
miles at least, and hard ground ; no chance of getting in 
at the finish unless you're a first-rate runner." 

"Well, I'm going to have a try," said Tadpole. 

" I should like to try, too," said Tom. 

" Well, then, leave your waistcoat behind, and listen at 
the door after roll call, and you'll hear where the meet is." 

After roll call, sure enough, there were two boys at the 
door, calling out, "Big-side hare and hounds meet at 
White Hall." And Tom, having girded himself with 
leather strap and left all superfluous clothing behind, set 
off for White Hall, an old gable-ended house some quarter 
of a mile from the town, with East, whom he had per- 
suaded to join. At the meet they found some forty or 
fifty boys ; and Tom felt sure, from having seen many of 
them run at football, that he and East were more likely 
to get in than they. 
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After a few niinutes' waiting, two well-known runners, 
chosen for the hares, buckled on the four bags filled with 
scent, compared their watches with those of young Brooke 
and Thorne, and started off at a long, swinging trot across 
the fields in the direction of Barby. Then the hounds 
clustered round Thorne, who explained shortly : " They're 
to have six minutes' law. We run into the Cock, and 
every one who comes in within a quarter of an hour of the 
hares will be counted, if he has been round Barby church." 

Then comes a pause of a minute or so, and then the 
watches are pocketed, and the pack is led through the 
gateway into the field which the hares had first crossed. 
Here they break into a trot, scattering over the field to 
find the first traces of the scent which the hares throw 
out as they go along. 

The old hounds make straight for the likely points, and 
in a minute a cry of "Forward " comes from one of them, 
and the whole pack, quickening their pace, make for the 
spot. The boy who hit the scent first and the two or 
three nearest to him are over the first fence, and making 
play along the hedgerow in the long-grass field beyond. 
The rest of the pack rush at the gap already made and 
scramble through, jostling one another. '' Forward " again, 
before they are half through; the pace quickens into a 
sharp run, the tail hounds all straining to get up with the 
lucky leaders. 

They are gallant hares, and the scent lies thick right 
across another meadow and into a plowed field, where 
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the pace begins to tell; then over a good hedge with a 
ditch on the other side, and down a large pasture studded 
with old horns, which slopes down to the first brook. The 
brook is a small one, and the scent lies fight ahead up the 
opposite slope, and as thick as ever. Many a youngster 
now begiua to drag hia legs heavily 
and feel his heart beat like a ham- 
mer, and those farthest behind think 
that after all it isn't worth while to 
J it up. 




Tom, East, and Tadpole 
had a good start, and are 
well along for" such young 
hands. After rising the slope 
and crossing the next field, 
they find themselves up with the leading hounds, who 
have overrun the scent and are trying back. They have 
come a mile and a half in about eleven minutes, a pace 
which shows that it is the last day. Only about twenty- 
five of the original starters show here, the rest having 
already given in. The leaders are busy making casts into 
the fields on the left and right, and the others get their 
second winds. 
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Then comes the cry of " Forward " again from young 
Brooke, at the extreme left, and the pack settles down to 
work again, steadily and doggedly, the whole keeping 
pretty well together. The scent, though still good, is not 
so thick. There is no need of that, for in this part of the 
run every one knows the line which must be taken, and 
so there are no casts to be made, but good downright run- 
ning and fencing to be done. 

All who are now up mean coming in, and they come to 
the foot of Barby Hill without losing more than two or three 
more of the pack. This last straight two miles and a half 
is always a vantage ground for the hounds, and the hares 
know it well. They are generally viewed on the side of 
Barby Hill, and all eyes are on the lookout for them to-day. 
But not a sign of them appears, so now will be the hard 
work for the hounds, and there is nothing for it but to cast 
about for the scent, for it is the hares' turn, and they may 
baffle the pack dreadfully in the next two miles. 

Ill fares it now with our youngsters that they follow 
young Brooke ; for he takes the wide casts round to the 
left, conscious of his own powers, and loving the hard 
work. However, they struggle after him, sobbing and 
plunging along, Tom and East pretty close, and Tadpole 
some thirty yards behind. 

Now comes a brook, with stiff clay banks, from which 
they can hardly drag their legs ; and they hear faint cries 
for help from the wretched Tadpole, who has fairly stuck 
fast. But they have too little run left in themselves to 
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pull up for their own brothers. Three fields more, ami 
another cheek, and then "Forward" called away to the 

extreme right. 

The two boys' souls die within them. They can never 
do it. Young Brooke thinks so, too, and says kindly, 
" You'll cross a lane after next field ; keep down it, and 

you'll hit the Dunchurch road." 
Then he steams away for the run 
in, in which he's siu-e to be first, as 
if he were just starting. They 
struggle on across the next field, 
the "Forwards" getting fainter and 

fainter, and 
then ceasing. 
The whole 
hunt is out of 
ear shot, and 
all hope of 
coming in is 
over. 

" Hang it 
all! " broke 

out E^st, as soon as he had wind enough, pulling ofF 
his hat and mopping his face, all spattered with dirt 
and lined with sweat, from which went up a thick 
steam into the still, cold air. " I told you how it 
would be. What a thick I was to come ! Here we are 
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dead beat, and yet I know we're close to the run in, if we 
knew the country." 

" Well," said Tom, mopping away, and gulping down his 
disappointment, "it can't be helped. We did our best, 
anyhow. Hadn't we better find this lane, and go down it 
as young Bropke told us ? " 

" I suppose so — nothing else for it," grunted East. " If 
ever I go out last day again," growl — growl — growl. 
So they turned back slowly and sorrowfully, and found 
the lane, and went limping down it, plashing in the cold, 
puddly ruts, and beginning to feel how the run had taker 
the heart out of them. The evening closed in fast, and 
clouded over, dark, cold, and dreary. 

'^ I say, it must be locking-up, I should think," remarked 
East, breaking the silence ; " it's so dark." 

" What if we're late ? " said Tom. 

" No tea, and sent up to the Doctor," answered East. 

The thought didn't add to their cheerfulness. Presently 
a faint halloo was heard from an adjoining field. They 
answered it and stopped, hoping for some competent rustic 
to guide them, when over a gate some twenty yards ahead 
crawled the wretched Tadpole, in a state of collapse. He 
had lost a shoe in the brook, and been groping after it up 
to his elbows in the stiff, wet clay, and a more miserable 
creature in the sbape of a boy seldom has been seen. 

The sight of him, notwithstanding, cheered them, for he 
was some degree more wretched than they. They also 
cheered him, as he was now no longer under the dread of 
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passing his night alone in the fields. And so in better 
heart the three plashed painfully down the never ending 
lane. At last it widened, just as utter darkness set in, and 
they came out on to a turnpike road, and there paused, 
bewildered, for they had lost all bearings, and knew not 
whether to turn to the right or left. 

Luckily for them they had not to decide, for lumbering 
along the road, with one lamp lighted, and two spavined 
horses in the shafts, came a heavy coach, which after a 
moment's suspense they recognized as the Oxford coach, 
the redoubtable Pig and Whistle. 

It lumbered slowly up, and the boys, mustering their last 
run, caught it as it passed, and began scrambling up behind, 
in which exploit East missed his footing and fell flat on his 
nose along the road. Then the others hailed the old 
scarecrow of a coachman, who pulled up and agreed to take 
them in for a shilling. So there they sat on the back seat, 
drubbing with their heels, and their teeth chattering with 
cold, and jogged into Rugby some forty minutes after 
locking-up. 

— Thomas Huohes. 



EXMOOR HARVEST SONG 

The corn, the corn, 'tis the ripening of the com ! 
Go unto the door, my lad, and look beneath the moon, 
Thou canst see, beyond the woodrick, how it is yelloon: 

'Tis the harvesting of wheat, and the barley must be shorn. 
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The com, the corn, and the yellow, mellow com ! 
Here's to the com, with the cups upon the board ! 
We've been reaping all the day, and we'll reap again the 
mom, 
And fetch it home to mow yard, and then we'll thank 
the Lord. 

The wheat, the wheat, 'tis the ripening of the wheat ! 
All the day it has been hanging down its heavy head, 
Bowing over on our bosoms writh a beard of red : 

'Tis the harvest, and the value makes the labor sweet. 

The wheat, the wheat, and the golden, golden wheat ! 

Here's to the wheat, with the loaves upon the board ! 
We've been reaping all the day, and we never will be beat. 

But fetch it all to mowr yard, and then we'll thank the 
Lord. 

The barley, the barle}'^, and the barley is in prime ! 
All the day it has been rustling with its bristles brown. 
Waiting with its beard a-bowing, till it can be mown ! 

'Tis the harvest, and the barley must abide its time. 

The barley, the barley, and the barley ruddy brown ! 

Here's to the barley, with the beer upon the board ! 
We'll go a-mowing, soon as ever all the wheat is down ; 
When all is in the mow yard, we'll stop and thank the 
Lord. 
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The oats, the oats, 'tis the ripening of the oats ! 

All the day they have been dancing with their flakes of 
white, 

Waiting for the girding hook to be the nag's delight : 
'Tis the harvest, let them dangle in their skirted coats. 

The oats, the oats, and the silver, silver oats ! 

Here's to the oats, with the backstone on the board ! 
We'll go among them, when the barley has been laid in 
rotes : 
When all is home to mow yard, we'll kneel and thank 
the Lord. 

The com, the corn, and the blessing of the com ! 

Come unto the door, my lads, and look beneath the moon, 
We can see, on hill and valley, how it is yelloon. 

With a breadth of glory, as when om* Lord was bom. 

The corn, the corn, and the yellow, mellow corn ! 

Thanks for the corn, with our bread upon the board ! 
So shall we acknowledge it, before we reap the mom , 

With our hands to heaven, and our knees unto the Lord. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
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Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strewn. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still ! 



And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide. 
But through them there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 



And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 



And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

— Lord Byron. 
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A LETTER FROM JAPAN 

October 2d, 1901. 

At last, dear Mate, I am started at my own work with 
the babies, and there aren't any words to tell you how 
cunning they are. There are eighty-five high-class chil- 
dren in the pay kindergarten, and forty in the free. The 
latter are mostly of the very poor families, most of the 
mothers working in the fields or on the railroads. There 
are so many pitiful cases that one longs for a mint of 
money and a dozen hands to relieve them. One little 
girl of six comes every day with her blind baby brother 
strapped on her back. She is a tiny thing herself and yet 
that baby is never unstrapped from her back until night 
comes. When I first saw her old weazened face and her 
eagerness to play, I just took them both in my lap and 
cried ! 

One funny thing I must tell you about. From the first 
week that I got here, the children have had a nickname 
for me. I noticed them laughing and nudging each other 
on the street and in the school, and whenever I passed 
they raised their right hands in salute and gave a fimny 
little clucking sound. They seemed to pass the word from 
one to another until every youngster in the neighborhood 
followed the trick. My curiosity was aroused to such a 
pitch that I got an interpreter to investigate the matter. 
When he came to report, he smilingly touched my little 
enameled watch, the one Jack gave me on my sixteenth 
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birthday, and apologetically informed me that the children 
thought it was a decoration from the emperor, and they 
were saluting me in consequence ! And they have named 
me "The Lady of the Decoration." Think of it, I have a 
title, and I am actually looked up to by these funny yellow 
babies as a superior being. They forget it sometimes 
though when we all get to playing together in the yard. 
We can't talk to each other, but we can laugh and romp 
together, and sometimes the fun runs high. 

I am busy from morning until night. The two kinder- 
gartens, a big training class in physical culture, two Jap- 
anese lessons a day, and prayers about every three minutes 
don't leave many spare hours for homesickness. But the 
longing is there all the same, and when I see the big 
steamers out in the harbor and realize that they are coal- 
ing for home, I just want to steal aboard and stay 
there. 

The language is something awful. I get my tongue 
in such knots that I have to use a corkscrew to pull it 
straight again. Just between you and me, I have decided 
to give it up and devote my time to teaching the girls to 
speak English instead. They are such responsive, eager 
little things, it will not be hard. 

As for the country, I wouldn't dare to attempt a de- 
scription. Sometimes I just ache with the beauty of it 
all ! From my window I can see in one group banana, 
pomegranate, persimmon, and fig trees all loaded with 
fruit. The roses are still in full bloom, and color, color 
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everywhere. Across the river the banks are lined with 
picturesque houses that look out from a mass of green, 
and above them are tea houses, and temples and shrines 
so old that even the moss is gray, and time has worn away 
the dates engraved upon the stones. 

We spent yesterday at the sacred Island of Miyajima, 
which is about one hour's ride from here. The dream of 
it is still upon me, and I wish I could share it with you. 
We went over in a sampan, a rude open boat rowed by 
two men in undress uniform. For half an hour we liter- 
ally danced across the sea ; everything was fresh and 
sparkling, and I was so glad to be alive and free that 
I sang for joy. Miss Lessing joined in, and the boatmen 
kept time, smiling and nodding their approval. 

The mountains were sky high, and at their base in a 
small crescent-shaped plain was the village with streets 
so clean and white you hated to walk on them. We 
stopped at the " House of the White Cloud," and three 
little maids took off our shoes and replaced them with 
pretty sandals. The whole house was of cedar and ebony 
and bamboo, and it had been rubbed with oil until it 
shone like satin. On the floor was a stuffed matting with 
a heavy border of crimson silk, and in the comer of the 
room was a jar that came to my shoulder, full of wonder- 
fully blended chrysanthemums. All the rooms opened upon 
a porch which hung directly above a roaring waterfall, and 
below us a dozen steps away stretched the sparkling sea, 
full of hundreds of sailing vessels and junks. 
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In the afternoon we wandered over the island, visiting 
the old, old temples, listening to the mysterious wailing 
of the wind bells, feeding the deer and crane, and drinking 
in the beauty of it all. I felt like a disembodied spirit, 
traveling back, back over the centuries into dim forgotten 
ages. The dead seemed close about me, yet they brought 
no gloom, for I too was dead. All afternoon I had the 
impression of trying to keep my consciousness from 
drifting into oblivion through the gate of this magical 
dream ! 

How you would enjoy it all, and read its deeper meaning, 
which is hidden from me! But even if I can't philosophize 
like a certain blessed old Mate of mine, I can feel until 
every nerve is a-tingle with the. thrill. 

Good-by for a little while. I've stolen the time to write 
you this, and now it behooves me to hustle. 

— From The Lady of the Decoration^ by Frances Lyttle. 



HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 

Oh, to be in England now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England sees, some morning, 

unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now ! 
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And after April, when May follows, 

And the white throat builds, and all the swallows ! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge — 

That's the wise thrush : he sings each song twice over 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 

And, tho' the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children's dower 

— Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower ! 

— Robert Browning. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

The whole brigade scarcely made one effective regiment 
according to the numbers of Continental armies ; and yet 
it was more than we could spare. As they rushed toward 
the front, the Russians opened on them from the guns in 
the redoubt on the right with volleys of musketry and 
rifles. They swept proudly past, glittering in the morning 
sun in all the pride and splendor of war. 

We could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses. 
Surely that handful of men is not going to charge an 
enemy in position ! 

Alas ! it was but too true. Their desperate valor knew 
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no bounds ; and far indeed was it removed from its so-called 
better part — discretion. 

Tliey advanced in two lines, quickening their pace as 
they closed toward the enemy. A more fearful spectacle 
was never witnessed than by those who, without the power 
to aid, beheld their heroic countrymen rushing to the arms 
of death. 

At the distance of twelve hundred yards the whole line 
of the enemy belched forth, from thirty iron mouths, a 
flood of smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly 
balls. Their flight was marked by instant gaps in our 
ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds flying wounded 
or riderless across the plain. The first Une is broken ; it 
is joined by the second ; they never halt nor check their 
speed for an instant. 

With diminished ranks, thinned by those thirty guns 
which the Russians had laid with the most deadly 
accuracy, with a halo of flashing steel above their heads, 
and with a cheer, which was many a noble fellow's death 
cry, they flew into the smoke of the batteries ; but ere 
they were lost from view, the plain was strewed with 
their bodies and with the carcasses of horses. 

They were exposed to an oblique fire from the batteries 
on the hills on both sides, as well as to a direct fire of 
musketry through the clouds of smoke. We could see 
their sabers flashing as they rode up to the guns, and 
dashed between them, cutting down the gunners as they 
stood. 
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To our delight we saw them returning, after breaking 
through a column of Russian infantry and scattering 
tliem like chaff, when the flank fire of the battery on the 
hill swept them, scattered and broken as they were. 
Wounded men and dismounted troopers flying towards 
us told us the sad tale ; demigods could not have done 
what they failed to do. 

At the very moment when they were about to retreat 
an enormous mass of lancers was hurled on their flank. 
Colonel Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, saw the danger and 
rode his few men straight at them, cutting his way 
through with fearful loss. 

The other regiments turned and engaged in a desperate 
encounter. With courage almost too great for credence, 
they were breaking their way through the columns which 
enveloped them, when there took place an act of atrocity 
without parallel in the modern warfare of civilized 
nations. The Russian gunners, when the storm of cavalry 
passed, returned to their guns. They saw their own 
cavalry mingled with the troopers who had just ridden 
over them; and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian 
name, the miscreants poured a murderous volley of grape 
and canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, 
mingling friend and foe in one common ruin. 

It was as much as one heavy cavalry brigade could do 

to cover the retreat of the miserable renmant of that band 

of heroes as they returned to the place they had so lately 

quitted in all the pride of life. At thirty-five minutes 
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pa»st eleven not a British soldier, except the dead and 
dying, was left in front of these bloody Muscovite guns. 

— William Howard Eussell. 

HERVE RIEL 



On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to France ! 

And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter thro' the blue, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of- sharks 
pursue. 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint Malo on the Ranee, 

With the English fleet in view. 

II 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 

chase ; 

First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Dam- 

freville ; 

Close on him fled, great and small, 

Twenty-two good ships in all ; 

And they signaled to the place 

" Help the winners of a race ! 

Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick — or, 

quicker still, 

Here's the English can and will ! " 
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Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 
board ; 
"Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass ? '* laughed they ; 
" Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 

and scored, — 
Shall the Formidable here, with her twelve and eighty 
guns, 
Think to make the river mouth by the single narrow 
way, 
Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons. 
And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring ? Rather say. 
While rock stands or water runs. 
Not a ship will leave the bay ! " 

IV 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate : 

" Here's the English at our heels ; would you have them 

take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and 

bow, 
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For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 
Better run the ships aground ! " 

(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
" Not a minute more to wait ! 

Let the captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach ! 
France must undergo her fate. 



" Give the word ! " But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all 
these 
— A captain ? A lieutenant ? A mate — first, second, 
third ? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Toilrville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Herv6 Kiel the Croisickese. 

VI 

And, '' What mockery or malice have we here ? " cries 
Herv^ Riel ; 
" Are you mad, you Malouins ? Are you cowards, fools. 



or rogues ? 
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Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the sound- 
ings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
'Twixt the offing here and Greve where the river dis- 
embogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold ? Is it love the lying's for ? 
Mom and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Bum the fleet and ruin France ? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues ! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me 
there's a way ! 
Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Gret this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine. 

And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Greve, 
And there lay them safe and sound ; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
- - Keel so much as grate the ground. 
Why, I've nothing but my life, — here's my head ! " cries 
Herv^ Riel. 

VII 

!Not a minute more to wait. 
^' Steer us in, then, small and great ! 
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Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron ! " cried 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place ! 

He is admiral, in brief. 
Still the north wind, by God's grace ! 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound. 
Clears the entry like a hound. 

Keeps the passage, as its inch of way were the wide sea's 
profound ! 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground. 

Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past. 
All are harbored to the last. 

And just as Herv^ Riel hollas ^^ Anchor ! " — sure as fate, 
Up the English come, — too late ! 



VIII 

So, the storm subsides to calm : 
They see the green trees wave 
On the heights o'erlooking Gr^ve. 

Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 

'^ Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
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Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away ! 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Ranee ! '* 
How hope succeeds despair on each captain's countenance ! 
Out burst all with one accord, 

"This is Paradise for Hell ! 

Let France, let France's king 

Thank the man that did the thing ! " 
What a shout, and all one word, 

"Herv^Riel!" 
As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 



TX 

Then said Damfreville, " My friend, 
I must speak out at the end, 

Though I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips : 
You have saved the king his ships, 

You must name your own reward. 

'Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 

Demand whate'er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart's content and have ! or my name's not 

Damfreville." 
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Then a bBam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 
" Since I needs must say my say, 

Since on board the duty's done, 

And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a 
run? — 
Since 'tis ask and have I may — 

Since the others go ashore — 
Come ! A good whole holiday ! 

Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore ! " 
That he asked and that he got, — nothing more. 

XI 

Name and deed alike are lost : 
Not a pillar nor a post 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 

All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 
Go to Paris : rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
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On the Louvre, face and flank ! 

You shall look long enough ere you come to Herv6 Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Herv^ Riel, accept my verse ! 
In my verse, Herv6 Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the Belle 
Aurore ! 

WASHING IN OLD FRANCE 

Here is another rustic operation little known except to 
those who have lived in the country. In Paris they wash 
constantly, and with the help of rapid chemical processes. 
They use considerable white linen, it is soiled quickly, and 
as they do not keep an enormous supply, it is often renewed. 
In the provinces, and especially in the country, it is quite 
different. They take pride in possessing a quantity of 
linen ; tablecloths, sheets, shirts, pillowcases, are piled up 
by the dozen in the deep, massive clothespresses ; only the 
body linen is given to the laundress, and the rest is washed 
at home. So the washing assumes the importance of a 
solemn event. It is one of the great ceremonies of do- 
mestic life. 

At my home this sacramental operation is performed 

twice a year, in the early spring and late in the autumn. 

I recall exactly the two dates, because they coincided with 

the Easter holidays and the September vacation. I never 

think of them except accompanied by gay recollections of 
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holidays spent on the threshold of the washhou^, watching 
the lighting of the fire in the furnace, and the coming and 
going of the washerwomen. For months wood ashes had 
been stored up for the washing. Long before, the week had 
been fixed upon when the washing was to be done, and the 
women to wash and iron had been engaged. The lofty gar- 
rets, with their branching timbers, were filled with heaps 
of soiled linen, which was sorted, after having been taken 
out of a great chest of firwood, and which the servants, 
bending under the weight, carried to the wash house. 

The washing, like a Spanish comedy, included three days, 
three quite distinct acts. At first it was collected. The 
family linen was placed in closely pressed layers in the 
great, big-bellied lye tub, the successive layers being wet 
with cold water. When the tub was full, a cloth of coarse 
linen, called the cendrier, was spread over the top, and on 
this cloth a thick bed of wood ashes was laid. Then it 
was all left to rest overnight. 

The next day the scalding took place. Early in the 
morning a special woman, skilled in the art of washing, 
would come to the washhouse, light fagots of vinebiunches 
in the furnace, above which swelled the big boiler full of 
water, and begin, as soon as the Uquid was sufficiently hot, 
to wet the ashes in the tub. The water, in passing slowly 
through the ashes, absorbed a part of the alkaline principles 
which they contained ; and, filtered by the cendrier, it grad- 
ually soaked into the layers of linen, and gently cleansed 
them. Then it flowed out through an open bunghole in 
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the bottom of the tub, was collected in a sort of bucket, 
and poured back into the boiler, where a brushwood fire 
kept it at an even temperature. After successive passages 
through the ashes and the linen, this soft, soapy washwater 
took on a beautiful brown color, and exhaled a very charac- 
teristic odor of ammonia. 

This leaching of the washing requires knowledge 
and experience, very much appreciated by housekeepers. 
People are born washerwomen, just as they are born cooks. 
Good leachers are rare, and much sought after. The 
liquid must be poured over the ashes methodically, and 
not suddenly. The water for the leaching must be kept 
at a uniform temperatTu*e ; and very experienced judg- 
ment is required to use the right quantity of liquid, and 
measure the proper intervals between each wetting. So 
the same laundress is kept for years in households, and 
she becomes almost a part of the family.* 

Ours had done the leaching for a quarter of a century 
at my grandparents' house. She was a small, middle- 
aged woman, quick, gossiping, stubborn, and despotic, but 
amiable at times ; and I considered it a privilege to be 
allowed to bake potatoes in the ashes of her furnace. 
I loved to spend my time in her society, in the warm 
laundry, full of alkaline steam, and where the warm 
water was flowing with a loud gurgling. 

Leaching day is followed by washing day. The washei^ 
women, with baskets on their backs, come to take the 
scalded linen and carry it to the washhouse, where it is 
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soaped, pounded with bats, soaked in running water, 
rinsed, and wrung. These washerwomen are rough, 
strong women, with brawny red arms, harsh voices, and 
brazen faces. They are very bold and loose tongued. 
When I was a child, they received a franc a day, coffee 
with milk, and the soap for their work, and they earned 
it well ! 

When the village is situated near a brook or a river, 
the washing is done in the open air, — in the spring 
under the budding willows and poplars, in the autumn 
among the yellow leaves scattered by the northeast wind 
of October. Each woman carries with her a sort of square 
boat, stuffed with straw, on which she kneels, and the 
sides of which protect her from dampness. In Barrois 
our washerwomen call this object a coach. This coach 
is placed on a bed of stones behind the washboard, the 
inclined plane of which rests in the water; and on this 
the washerwoman rinses her linen, beating it with the bat. 

As the linen comes in baskets from the washhouse, it 
is spread to dry on poles in the large attics, or on lines 
in the open air when the weather will permit. I still 
see in my memory the garden all white with linen drying 
in the sunshine. It was everywhere, on the branches of 
the plum trees, on the hedges of boxwood and haw- 
thorn. The wind made these clothes flap like flags ; the 
sun lighted them up with its golden light ; all these 
white spots strewed the verdure with snowy patches. I 
still hear the chatter of the women folding the clothes 
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and ironing in the attic, with its wide-open windows. 
And this bustle over the linen coming from the wash, 
the bursts of spring or autumn sunshine, the gossip of 
the women at work, flying out through the windows like 
the twittering of birds, are among the freshest recollec- 
tions of my early childhood. 

When the linen has been ironed and folded, it is put 
away in piles in the deep, broad chests of chestnut or oak, 
which are soon filled from bottom to top. Careful house- 
keepers slip between the piles plants intended to perfume 
the linen. Sometimes it is bits of orris root, which smells 
like violets ; sometimes sprigs of lavender ; sometimes 
bunches of melilot, a little yellow flower, with an odor 
like new-mown hay. The sheets, tablecloths, shirts, and 
napkins are impregnated with these subtl^ rustic odors ; 
and when, later on, they are unfolded, all the linen 
washed at home exhales an unobtrusive, penetrating, 
wholesome perfume, like domestic life itself. 

— Andre Theuriet. 
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THE REVENGE 
A Ballad of the Fleet 



At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from far 
away : 

" Spanish ships of war at sea ! we have sighted fifty- 
three ! " 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard : " 'Fore God I am no 
coward ; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of 
gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three ? " 

II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville : " I know you are no 

coward ; 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 
But I've ninety men and more that are lying sick 

ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 

Howard, 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.'' 
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Ill 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 
But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the 

land 
Very carefully and slow, 
Men of Bideford in Devon, 
And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 
For we brought them all aboard, 
And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left 

to Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the 

Lord. 

IV 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 

figiit, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in 

sight. 
With his huge sea castles heaving upon the weather bow. 
" Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 
Good Sir Richard, tell us now. 
For to fight is but to die ! 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be set." 
And Sir Richard said again : " We be all good Englishmen. 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 
For I never turn'd my back upon Don or devil yet." 
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Sir Richard spoke and he laugh'd, and we roar'd a hurrah, 
and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 
below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left 
were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro' the long sea lane be- 
tween. 

VI 

Thousands of their soldiers look'd down from their decks 

and laughed, 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till delay'd 
By their mountainlike San Philip that, of fifteen hundred 

tons, 
And upshadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of 

guns. 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stay'd. 

VII 

And while now the great San Philip hung above us like a 

cloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud. 
Four galleons drew away 
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From the Spanish fleet that day, 

.Vnd two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard 

Jay, 
And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 

VIII 

But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself and 
went 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand 
to hand, ' 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and mus- 
keteers, 

And a dozen times we shook 'em off as a dog that shakes 
his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 

IX 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built gal- 
leons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle 
thunder and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her 
dead and her shame. 
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For some were sunk and many were shatter d, and so could 
fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world be- 
fore ? 



For he said, " Fight on ! fight on ! " 
Tho' his vessel was all but a wreck ; 
And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night 

was gone, 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 
But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 

dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the 

head, 
And he said, " Fight on ! fight on ! " 

XI 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over 

the summer sea, 
And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in 

a ring; 
But they dared not touch us again, for they fear'd that we 

still could sting, 
So they watch'd what the end would be. 
And we. had not fought them in vain. 
But in perilous plight were we, 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
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And half of the rest of us maim'd for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them 

stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder 

was all of it spent ; 
And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side ; 
But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 
'' We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again ! 
We have won great glory, my men ! 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore. 
We die — does it matter when ? 
Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, split her in 

twain ! 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain ! " 

XII 

And the gunner said, "Ay, ay," but the seamen made 

reply : 
" We have children, we have wives. 
And the Lord hath spared our lives. 
We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us 

go; ^ 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow." 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 
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XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 

then. 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught 

at last, 
And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 

grace; 
But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 
"I have fought for queen and faith like a valiant man 

and true ; 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do : 
With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die ! " 
And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

XIV 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 

true, 
And had holden the pov^er and glory of Spain so cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English 

few; 
Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught they knew. 
But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 
And they mann'd the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew, 
And away she sail'd with her loss and long'd for her own ; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin'd awoke from 

sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 
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And or ever that evening ended a gi*eat gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 

grew, 
Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 

and their flags, 
And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter'd 

navy of Spain, 
And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 

crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

— Alfrbd Tennyson. 

A CHRISTMAS LETTER FROM JAPAN 

Hiroshima, Christmas Eve^ 1902. 

I AM in the very thickest of Christmas, and yet such a 
funny, unreal Christmas that it does not seem natural at 
all. Hiroshima is busy decorating for the New Year, and 
everything is gay with brilliant lanterns, plum blossoms 
and crimson berries. The little insignificant streets are 
changed into bowers of sweet-smelling ferns and spicy pines, 
and the bamboo leaves sway to every breeze, while the 
waxen plum blossoms send out a perfume sweet as violets. 

The shopkeepers and their families put on their gayest 
kimonos and their most enticing smiles and greet you with 
effusion. 

On entering a shop you are asked if your honorable eyes 
will deign to look upon most unworthy goods. Please 
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will you give this or that a littk adoring look ? The 
price ? Ah ! its price is greatly enhanced since the august 
foreigner cast honorable eyes upon it. (Which is no joke !) 
Whether the article is bought or not, the smile, the bow, 
the compliment, are the same. All this time the crowd 
around the door of the shop has been steadily increasing 
until daylight is shut out, for every one is interested in your 
purchase, from the man who hauls the dray up to the highest 
lady in the land. The shopkeeper is very patient with the 
crowd until it shuts out the light, then he invites them to 
carry their useless bodies to the river and throw them in. 

Once outside, you see another crowd, and as curiosity is in 
the air you crane your neck and try to get closer. The center 
of attraction is a man in spotless white, cooking bean cake 
on a little hibachi. The air is cold and crisp, and the smell 
of the savory bean paste, piping hot, makes you hungry. 

Next comes the fish man with a big flat basket on each 
end of a pole, and offers you a choice lot ; long slippery 
eels, beautiful shrimp, as pink as the sunset, and juicy 
oysters whose shells have been scrubbed until they are 
gleaming white. Around the baskets are garlands of paper 
roses to hide from view the ugly rough edges of the straw. 

The candy shops tempt you to the last sen, and the- toy 
shops are a perfect joy. Funny fat Japanese dolls and 
stuffed rabbits and cross-eyed, tailless cats demand atten- 
tion. Perhaps you will see a cheap American doll with 
blue eyes and yellow hair carefully exhibited under a glass 

case, and when you are wondering why they treasure this 
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cheap toy, you happen to glance down and catch the wor- 
shiping gaze of a wistful, half-starv^ed child, and your 
point of view changes at once, and you begin to understand 
the value of it and to wish with all your heart that you 
could put an American dolly in the hands of every little 
Japanese girl on the island ! 

It is getting almost time to open my box, and I am 
right childish over it. It has been here for two days, and 
I have slipped in a dozen times to look at it. . . . 

I guess it's just about daylight with you now. Pete is 
tiptoeing in to make the fires. I can hear him now say- 
ing : " Christmas gif*, Mister Sam ; Christmas gif*. Miss 
Bettie ! " and the children are flying around in their night 
clothes wild with excitement. Down in the sitting room 
the stockings make a circle around the room, and under- 
neath each is a pile of gifts. I can see the big log fire, 
and the sparkle of it in the old bookcase and in the long 
glass between the w^indows. And in a few minutes here 
you all come, you uncles and you cousins and you aunts, 
trooping in, with the smallest first And such laughing, 
and shouting, and rejoicing ! And maybe in the midst of 
the fun somebody speaks of me, and there's a little hush 
and a little longing, then the fun goes on more furiously 
than ever. 

Well, even if I am on the wrong side of the earth in 
body, I am not in spirit, and I reach my arms clear 
around the world and cry, "God bless you, every one." 

— Frances Lyttle. 
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THE BALLAD OF AGINCOURT 

Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 

Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort. 
Furnished in warlike sort. 
Marched towards Agincourt 

In happy hour, — 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way^ 
Where the French general lay 

With all his power, 

Which in his height of pride. 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 

To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while. 
As from a nation vile. 
Yet, with an angrv smile, 

Their fall portending. 
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And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then : 
" Though they be one to ten, 

Be not amazed ; 
Yet have we well begun, — 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 



" And for myself," quoth he, 
" This my full rest shall be ; 
England ne'er mourn for me. 

Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain. 
Or on this earth lie slain ; 
Never shall she sustain 

Loss to redeem me. 



" Poitiers and Cressy tell. 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell ; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great. 
Claiming the regal seat. 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.'' 
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The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led ; 
With the main Henry sped, 

Amongst the henchmen. 
Excester had the rear, — 
A braver man not there : 
Lord ! how hot they were 

On the false Frenchmen ! 



They now to fight are gone ; 
Armor on armor shone ; 
Drum now to drum did groan. 

To hear was wonder ; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake ; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 



Well it thine age became, 
noble Erpingham ! 
Which did the signal aim 

To our hid forces ; 
When, from a meadow, by. 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 

Struck the French horses, 
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With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 

Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts. 
And like true English hearts 

Stuck close together. 



When down their bows they threw. 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sent ; 
Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 
Down the French peasants went ; 

Our men were hardy. 



This while our noble king. 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 

As to overwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent. 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 
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Glo'ster, tliat duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood, 

With his brave brother, — 
Clarence, in steel so bright. 
Though but a maiden knight. 
Yet in that furious fight 

Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade ; 
Oxford the foe invade. 
And cruel slaughter made, 

Still as they ran up. 
Suffolk his ax did ply ; 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry ; 
Oh, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry ! 

— Mkihakl Draytox 
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THE HEART OF THE BRUCE 




It was upon an April mom, 
While yet the frost lay hoar, 

We heard Lord James's bugle horn 
Sound by the rocky shore. 

Then down we went, a hundred knightSj 

All in our dark array, 
And flung our armor in the ships 

That rode within the bay. 

We spoke not as the shore grew less, 

But gazed in silence back, 
A\Tiere the long billows swept away 

The foam behind our track. 

And aye the purple hues decayed 

Upon the fading hill, 
And but one heart in all that ship 

Was tranquil, cold, and still. 



The good Lord Douglas paced the deck — 

Oh, but his face was wan ! 
Unlike the flush it used to wear 

When in the battle van. 

^^ Gome hither, I pray, my trusty knight, 

Sir Simon of the Lee ; 
There is a freit lies near my soul 

I needs must tell to thee. 

" Thou know'st the words King Robert spoke 

Upon his dying day ; 
How he bade me take his noble heart 

And carry it far away ; 

" And lay it in the holy soil 

Where once the Saviour trod, 
Since he might not bear the blessed Cross, 

Nor strike one blow for God. 

" Last night as in my bed I lay, 

I dreamed a dreamy dream : 
Methought I saw a Pilgrim stand 

In the moonlight's quivering beam. 

" His robe was of the azure dye — 

Snow-white his scattered hairs — 
And even such a cross he bore 

As good Saint Andrew bears. 
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" ' Why go ye forth, Lord James/ he said, 
' With spear and belted brand ? 

Why do you take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish land ? 

" ' The sultry breeze of Galilee 
Creeps through its groves of palm, 

The olives on the Holy Mount 
Stand glittering in the calm. 

" ' But 'tis not there that Scotland's heart 

Shall rest, by God's decree, 
Till the great angel calls the dead 

To rise from earth and sea ! 

" ' Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede ! 

That heart shall pass once more 
In the fiery fight against the foe, 

As it was wont of yore. 

" ' And it shall pass beneath the Cross, 
And save King Robert's vow ; 

But other hands shall bear it back. 
Not, James of Douglas, thou.' 

" Now, by the kingly faith, I pray. 

Sir Simon of the Lee — 
For truer friend had never man 

Than thou hast been to me — 
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" If ne'er upon the Holy Land 

'Tis mine in life to tread, 
Bear thou to Scotland's kindly earth 

The relics of her dead." 

The tear was in Sir Simon's eye 
As he wrung the warrior's hand — 

" Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
I'll hold by thy command. 

" But if in battle front, Lord James, 
'Tis ours once more to ride, 

Nor force of man, nor craft of friend. 
Shall cleave me from thy side ! " 

And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 

Across the weary sea. 
Until one mom the coast of Spain 

Rose grimly on our lee. 

And as we rounded to the port. 
Beneath the watch tower's wall. 

We heard the clash of the atabals. 
And the trumpet's wavering call. 

" Why sounds yon Eastern music here 

So wantonly and long. 

And whose the crowd of armed men 

That round yon standard throng ? " 
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" The Moors have come from Africa 

To spoil, and waste, and slay, 
And King Alonzo of Castile 

Must fight with them to-day." 

" Now, shame it were,'' cried good Lord James, 

" Shall never be said of me, 
That I and mine have turned aside 

From the Cross in jeopardie ! 

" Have down, liave down, my merry men all — 

Have down unto the plain ; 
We'll let the Scottish lion loose 

Within the fields of Spain ! " 

" Now welcome to me, noble lord, 

Thou and thy stalwart power ; 
Dear is the sight of a Christian knight, 

Who comes in such an hour ! 

" Is it for bond or faith you come. 

Or yet for golden fee ? 
Or bring ye France's lilies here. 

Or the flower of Burgundie ? " 

" God greet thee well, thou valiant king. 

Thee and thy belted peers — 
Sir James of Douglas am I called, 

And these are Scottish spears. 
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" We do not fight for bond or plight, 

Nor yet for golden fee ; 
But for the sake of our blessed Lord, 

Who died upon the tree. 

"We bring our great King Robert's heart 

Across the weltering wave, 
To lay it in the holy soil 

Hard by the Saviour's grave. 

" True pilgrims we, by land or sea. 

Where danger bars the way ; 
And therefore are we here. Lord King, 

To ride with thee this day ! " 

The king has bent his stately head. 
And the tears were in his eyne — 

" God's blessing on thee, noble knight. 
For this brave thought of thine ! 

" I know thy name full well, Lord James ; 

And honored may I be. 
That those who fight beside the Bruce 

Should fight this day for me ! 

" Take thou the leading of the van. 
And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not such a lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain ! " 
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The Douglas turned toward us then, 

Oh, but his glance was high ! 
" There is not one of all my men 

But is as frank as I. 

" There is not one of all my knights 

But bears as true a spear — 
Then — onwards, Scottish gentlemen, 

And think, King Robert's here ! " 

The trumpets blew, the crossbolts flew. 

The arrows flashed like flame. 
As, spur inside, and spear in rest. 

Against the foe we came. 

And many a bearded Saracen 

Went down, both horse and man, 

For through their ranks we rode like corn. 
So furiously we ran ! 

But in behind our path they closed. 
Though fain to let us through ; 

For they were forty thousand men. 
And we were wondrous few. 

We might not see a lance's length. 

So dense was their array. 
But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 

Still held them hard at bay. 
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" Make in ! make in ! '' Lord Douglas cried - 

" Make in, my brethren dear ! 
Sir William of Saint Clair is down ; 

We may not leave him here ! " 

But thicker, thicker grew the swarm. 

And sharper shot the rain ; 
And the horses reared amid the press, 

But they would not charge again. 

" Now, Jesu help thee," said Lord James, 
" Thou kind and true Saint Clair ! 

An' if I may not bring thee off, 
I'll die beside thee there ! " 

Then in his stirnips up he stood. 

So lionlike and bold, 
And held the precious heart aloft 

All in its case of gold. 

He flung it from him far ahead. 

And never spake he more. 
But — '' Pass thee first, thou dauntless heart. 

As thou wert wont of yore ! " 

The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 

And heavier still the stour, 
Till the spears of Spain came shivering in. 

And swept away the Moor. 
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'' Now praised be God, the day is won ! 

They fly o'er flood and fell — 
Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 

Good knight, thou fought so well ? " 

" Oh, ride ye on, Lord King ! " he said, 

" And leave the dead to me ; 
For I must keep the dreariest watch 

That ever I shall dree ! 

" There lies above his master's heart, 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe, that I am living man. 

Not lying there by him ! 

" The world grows cold, my arm is old. 

And thin my lyart hair. 
And all that I loved best on earth 

Is stretched before me there. 

" Bothwell banks, that bloom so bright 

Beneath the sun of May ! 
The heaviest cloud that ever blew 

Is bound for you this day. 

" And, Scotland, thou may'st veil thy head 

In sorrow and in pain : 
The sorest stroke upon thy brow 

Hath fallen this day in Spain ! 
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" We'll bear them back unto thy ship. 

We'll bear them o'er the sea, 
And lay them in the hallowed earth. 

Within our own countrie. 

^^ And be thou strong of heart, Lord King, 

For this I tell thee sure. 
The sod that drank the Douglas' blood 

Shall never bear the Moor ! " 

The king he lighted from his horse, 

He flung his brand away, 
And took the Douglas by the hand. 

So stately as he lay. 

^^ God give thee rest, thou valiant soul ! 

That fought so well for Spain ; 
I'd rather half my land were gone. 

So thou wert here again ! " 

We lifted then the good Lord James, 
And the priceless heart he bore ; 

And heavily we steered our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore. 

No welcome greeted our return, 

Nor clang of martial tread, 

But all were dumb and hushed as death. 

Before the mighty dead. 
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We laid our chief in Douglas Kirk, 

The heart in fair Melrose ; 
And woeful men were we that day — 

God grant their souls repose ! 

— William Edmondstoune Aytoun. 



CHRISTIAN'S CONFLICT WITH APOLLYON 

But now, in this valley of Humiliation, poor Christian 
was hard put to it ; for he had gone but a little way be- 
fore he espied a foul fiend coming over the field to meet 
him : his name was Apollyon. Then did Christian begin to 
be afraid, and to cast in his mind whether to go back, or 
to stand his ground. But he considered again, that he 
had no armor for his back, and therefore thought that to 
turn the back to him might give him greater advantage 
vrith ease to pierce him with his darts ; therefore he re- 
solved to venture and stand his ground : for, thought he, 
had I no more in mine eye than the saving of my life, it 
would be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the 

monster was hideous to behold : he was clothed with scales 

like a fish, and they were his pride ; he had wings like a 

dragon, and feet like a bear, and out of his belly came fire 

and smoke ; and his mouth was as the mouth of a lion. 

When he was come up to Christian, he beheld him with a 

disdainful countenance, and thus began to question him. 
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Apollyon. Whence came you, and whither are you 
bound ? 

Christian. I am come from the city of Destruction, 
which is the place of all evil, and I am going to the city 
of Zion. 

Apollyon. By this I perceive that thou art one of 
my subjects ; for all that country is mine, and I am the 
prince and god of it. How is it, then, that thou hast run 
away from thy king? Thou hast already been unfaithful 
in thy service to him ; and how dost thou think to receive 
wages of him ? 

Christian. Wherein, Apollyon, have I been un- 
faithful to him ? 

Apollyon. Thou didst faint at first setting out, when 
thou wast almost choked in the Slough of Despond. Thou 
didst attempt wrong ways to be rid of thy burden, whereas 
thou shouldst have stayed till thy Prince had taken it off. 
Thou didst sinfully sleep, and lose thy choice things. 
Thou wast almost persuaded also to go back at the sight 
of the lions. And when thou talkest of thy journey, and 
of what thou hast seen and heard, thou art inwardly de- 
sirous of vainglory in all that thou sayest or doest. 

Christian. All this is true, and much more which 

thou hast left out ; but the Prince whom I serve and 

honor is merciful, and ready to forgive. But besides these, 

infirmities possessed ine in thy country, for there I sucked 

them in, and 1 have groaned luider them, been sorry for 

them, and have obtained pardon of my Prince. 
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Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous ra|^, saying, 
I am an enemy to this Prince ; I hate his person, his laws, 
and people : I am come out on piurpose to withstand thee. 

Christian. Apollyon, beware what you do, for I am 
in the King's highway, the way of holiness ; therefore take 
heed to yourself. 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, I am void of fear in thia matter. 




Prepare thyself to die ; for I .swear by my infernal den 
that thou shalt go no further : here will I spill thy soul. 
And with that he threw a flaming dart at his breast; but 
Christian had a shield in his hand, with which he caught 
it, and so prevented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to 

bestir him ; and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing 

darts as thick as hail ; by the which, notwithstanding all 
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that Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon wounded him 
in his head, his hand, and foot. This made Christian give 
a little back: Apollyon, therefore, followed his work 
amain, and Christian again took courage, and resisted as 
manfully as he could. This sore combat lasted for above 
half a day, even till Christian was almost quite spent: for 
you must know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, 
must needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather 
up close to Christian, and wrestling with him, gave him a 
dreadful fall; and with that Christian's sword flew out of 
his hand. Then said Apollyon, I am sure of thee now : and 
with that he had almost pressed him to death, so that 
Christian began to despair of life. But, as God would 
have it, while Apollyon was fetching his last blow, thereby 
to make a full end of this good man. Christian nimbly 
reached out his hand for his sword, and caught it, saying, 
Rejoice not against me, mine enemy : when I fall, I 
shall arise (Mic. vii : 8) ; and with that gave him a deadly 
thrust, which made him give back, as one that had re- 
ceived his mortal wound. 

Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, saying, 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
through Him that loved us (Rom. viii : 37). And with 
that Apollyon spread forth his dragon wings, and sped 
him away, that Christian saw him no more (James 
iv:7). 

In this combat no man can imagine, unless he had seen 
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and heard, as I did, what yelling and hideous roaring 
Apollyon made all the time of the fight. He spake like a 
dragon ; and on the other side, what sighs and groans 
burst from Christian's heart ! I never saw him all the 
while give so much as one pleasant look, till he perceived 
he had wounded Apollyon with his two-edged sword ; 
then, indeed, he did smile, and look upward ! But it was 
the dreadfullest sight that ever T saw. 

So when the battle was over. Christian said, I will here 
give thanks to Him that hath delivered me out of the 
mouth of the lion, to Him that did help me against 
Apollyon. And so he did. 

Then there came to him a hand with some of the leaves 
of the tree of life, the which Christian took and applied to 
the wounds that he had received in the battle, and was 
healed immediately. He also sat down in that place to 
eat bread, and to drink of the bottle that was given him a 
little before : so, being refreshed, he addressed himself to 
his journey with his sword drawn in his hand ; for he said, 
I know not but some other enemy may be at hand. But 
he met with no other affront from Apollyon quite through 
this valley. 

— John Bunyan. 
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EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN 

News of battle ! — news of battle ! 

Hark ! 'tis ringing down the street ; — 
And the archways and the pavement 

Hear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle ! Who hath brought it ? 

News of triumph ? Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 

Greetings from our gallant king ? 

All last night we watched the beacons 

Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 

Message of the open war. 
All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights that never beckon 

Save when kings or heroes die. 

News of battle ! Who hath' brought it ? 

All are thronging to the gate ; 
" Warder — warder ! open quickly ! 

Man — is this a time to wait ? " 
All the heavy gates are opened : 

Then a murmur long and loud. 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
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For they see in battered harness 

Qnly one hard-stricken man ; 
And his weary steed is wounded 

And his cheek is pale and wan : 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What ! can that be Randolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band ? 

Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier proud : 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 

And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 

To the old man's shaking hand, 
Saying — " That is all I bring ye 

From the bravest in the land. 

" Ay ! ye may look upon it — ^ 

It was guarded well and long, 
By your brothers and your children. 

By the valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered. 

With their faces to the foe." 

— William Edmondstouxe Aytoux. 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane, 

And Valmond, Emperor of AUemaine, 

Appareled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire. 

On Saint John's eve, at vespers, proudly sat 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain. 

He caught the words, '' Deposuit potentes 

De sede, et exaltavit humiles ; " 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

" What mean these words ? " The clerk made answer 

meet, 
'' He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree." 
Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
" 'Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 
For unto priests and people be it known. 
There is no power can push me from my throne ! " 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 
When he awoke, it was already night ; 
The church was empty, and there was no light. 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 
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Lighted a little space before some saint. 
He started from his seat and gazed around, 
But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 
He groped toward the door, but it was locked; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked. 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints. 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 
The sounds reechoed from the roof and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls. 

At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer. 
Came with his lantern asking, " Who is there ? " 
Half choked with rage, king Robert fiercely said, 
" Open : 'tis I, the king ! Art thou afraid ? " 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 
" This is some drunken vagabond, or worse ! " 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide ; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride. 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak. 
Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke. 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 
And vanished like a specter from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
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Despoiled of magnificent attire, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; 
Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page. 
And hurried up the broad and sounding stair. 
His white face ghastly in the torches' glare. 
From hall to hall he passed \vith breathless speed ; 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed. 
Until at last he reached the banquet room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 



There on the dais sat another king. 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet ring. 
King Robert's self in features, form, and height. 
But all transfigured with angelic light ! 
It was an angel ; and his presence there 
With a divine effulgence filled the air. 
An exaltation, piercing the disguise. 
Though none the hidden angel recognized. 
A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 
The throneless monarch on the angel gazed. 
Who met his look of anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 
Then said, " Who art thou ? and why com'st thou here ? " 
To which King Robert answered with a sneer, 
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" I am the king, and come to claim my own 

From an impostor, who usurps my throne ! " 

And suddenly, at these audacious words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; 

The angel answered, with unruffled brow, 

" Nay, not the king, but the king's jester, thou 

Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape. 

And for thy counselor shall lead an ape ; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall ! " 

Deaf to King Robert's threats and cries and prayers, 

They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 

A group of tittering pages ran before. 

And as they opened wide the folding door. 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of the men at arms, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 

With the mock plaudits of "Long live the king ! " 

Next morning, waking wdth the day's first beam, 

He said within himself, " It was a dream ! " 

But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 

There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 

Around him rose the bare, discolored walls, 

Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 

And in the comer, a revolting shape, 

Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 
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It was no dream ; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

Days came and went ; and now returned again 

To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

Under the angel's governance benign 

The happy island danced with corn and wine, 

And deep within the mountain's burning breast 

Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 

Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear. 

With look bewildered and a vacant stare. 

Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn. 

By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn. 

His only friend the ape, his only food 

What others left — he still was unsubdued. 

And when the angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say. 

Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

" Art thou the king ? " the passion of his woe 

Burst from him in resistless overflow 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 

The haughty answer back, '* I am, I am the king ! 

Almost three years were ended ; when there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
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From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 
The angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o'er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 
Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 
By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 
With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 
Of jeweled bridle and of golden spur. 
And lo ! among the menials, in mock stat€. 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait. 
His cloak of foxtails flapping in the wind. 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind. 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which they went. 
The Pope received them with great pomp and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter's square. 
Giving his benediction and embrace. 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 
While with congratulations and with prayers 
He entertained the angel unawares, 
Robert, the jester, bursting through the crowd, 
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Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

" I am the king ! Look, and behold in me 

Robert, your brother, king of Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king's disguise. 

Do you not know me ? does no voice within 

Answer my cry, and say we are akin ? " 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, 
Gazed at the angel's countenance serene ; 
The emperor, laughing, said, " It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy fool at court! " 
And the poor, baffled jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by. 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 
The presence of the Angel, with its light. 
Before the sun rose, made the city bright. 
And with new fervor filled the hearts of men. 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
Even the jester, on liis bed of straw. 
With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor saw, 
He felt within a power unfelt before. 
And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 
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And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube's shore, 
Homeward the angel journeyed, and again 
The land wap made resplendent with his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Into Salerno, and from thence by sea. 
And when once more within Palermo's wall, 
And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 
He heard the Angelus from convent towers. 
As if the better world conversed with ours, 
He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 
And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 
And when they were alone, the angel said, 
" Art thou the king ? " Then, bowing down his head. 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast. 
And meekly answered him : " Thou knowest best ! 
My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, 
And in some cloister's school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven. 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven ! " 
The angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place. 
And through the open window, loud and clear. 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 
" He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree ! " 
And through the chant a second melody 
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Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 
'^ 1 am an angel, and thou art the king ! " 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone, 

But all appareled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used; and thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The mxm whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of Nature^ s works, one tvho might move 
The wise man to that scorn which toisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever, be wiser, thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to loce. 

— William Wordsworth. 
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THE LARK AT THE DIGGINGS 

The house was thatched and whitewashed, and English 
wss written on it and on every foot of ground round it. 
A. furze bush had been planted by the door. Vertical oak 
palings were the fence, with a five -barred gate in the 
middle of them. From the little plantation all the mag- 
nificent trees and shrubs of Australia had been excluded, 
stnd oak and ash reigned safe from overtowering rivals. 
They passed to the back of the house, and there George's 
3ountenance fell a little, for on the oval grassplot and 
gravel walk he found from thirty to forty rough fellows, 
most of them diggers. 

" Ah, well," said he, on reflection, " we could not expect 
bo have it all to ourselves, and indeed it would be a sin to 
wish it, you know. Now, Tom, come this way ; here it 
LS, here it is — there ! " Tom looked up, and in a gigan- 
tic cage was a light brown bird. 

He was utterly confounded. " What, is it this we came 
twelve miles to see ? " 

" Ay ! and twice twelve wouldn't have been much to 



me. 



« Well, but what is the lark you talked of ? " 
" This is it ! " 
"This? This is a bird." 
" Well, and isn't a lark a bird ? " 
"Oh, ay, I see! ha! ha! ha! ha!" 
Robinson's merriment was interrupted by a harsh re- 
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monstrance from several of the diggers, who were all from 
the other end of the camp. 

^*Hold your cackle/' cried one; " he is going to sing;" 
and the whole party had their eyes turned with expecta- 
tion towards the bird. 

Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit. But at 
last, just at noon, when the mistress of the house had 
warranted him to sing, the little feathered exile began, as 
it were, to tune his pipes. The savage men gathered 
round the cage that moment, and amidst a dead stillness 
the bird uttered some very uncertain chirps ; but after a 
while he seemed to revive his memories, to call his ancient 
cadences back to him one by one, and to string them to- 
gether. 

And then the same sun that had warmed his little heart 
at home came glowing down on him here, and he gave 
music back for it more and more, till at last — amidst 
breathless silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers 
hanging on his voice — out burst in that distant land his 
English song. 

It swelled from his little throat and gushed from him 
with thrilling force and plenty, and every time he checked 
his song to think of its theme, the green meadows, the 
quiet stealing streams, the clover he first soared from, and 
the spring he sang so well, a loud sigh from many a rough 
bosom, many a wild and wicked heart, told how tight the 
listeners had held their breath to hear him. And when 
he swelled with song again, and poured with all his soul 
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the green meadows, the quiet brooks, the honey clover, 
and the English spring, the rugged mouths opened and so 
stayed, and the shaggy hps trembled, and more than one 
drop trickled from fierce unbridled hearts down bronzed 
and rugged cheeks. 

Home ! sweet home ! 

And these shaggy men, full of oaths and strife and 
cupidity, had once been white-headed boys, and had 
strolled about the English fields with little sisters and 
little brothers, and seen the lark rise, and heard him sing 
this very song. The little playmates lay in the church- 
yard; and they were full of oaths, and drink, and riot, and 
remorses; but no note was changed in this immortal song. 
And so, for a moment or two, years of vice rolled away 
like a dark cloud from the memory, and the past shone 
out in the sunshine ; they came back, bright as the im- 
mortal notes that had lighted them, those faded pictures 
and those fleeted days ; the cottage, the old mother's tears, 
when he left her without one grain of sorrow ; the village 
church and its simple chimes ; the clover field hard by in 
which he lay and gamboled, while the lark praised God 
overhead ; the chubby playmates that never grew to be 
wicked; the sweet hours of youth and innocence, and 
home! 

" What will you take for him, mistress ? I will give 
you five pounds for him ! " 

" No ! no ! I won't take five pounds for my bird ! " 

" Of course she won't," cried another, " she wouldn't be 
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such a flat. Here, missus/' cried he, "I'll give you that 
for him," and he extended a brown hand with at least 
thirty new sovereigns glittering in it. 

The woman trembled ; she and her husband were just 
emerging from poverty after a hard fight. 

" Oh ! " she cried, " it is a shame to tempt a poor 
woman with so much gold. We had six brought over, 
and all died on the way but this one ! " and she threw her 
white apron over her head, not to see the glittering 
bribe. 

" Bother you, put the money up and don't tempt the 
woman," was the cry. Another added, "Why, you fool, 
it wouldn't live a week if you had it," and they all abused 
the man; but the woman turned to him kindly, and 
said : — 

" You come to me every Sunday, and he shall sing to 
you. You will get more pleasure from him so," said she 
sweetly, " than if he was always by you." 

" So I shall, old girl," replied the rough, in a friendly 
tone. 

George stayed till the lark gave up singing altogether, 
and then he said : " Now, I'm off. I don't want to hear 
bad language after that: let us take the lark's chirp home 
to bed with us." And they made off; and true it was, 
the pure strains dwelt upon their spirits, and refreshed 
and purified these sojourners in an evil place. 

— Charles Reade. 
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Authok's Note. — Writteu i 
Mexico, on hearing a red-bieast sing, 
the only one that I ever heard there. 

Hi;sh! where art thou clinging, 
And what art thou singing, 
Bird of my own native land ? 
Thy song is as sweet 
As a fairy's feet 
Stepping on silver sand — 
And thou art now 
As merry ;ls though thou wast singing at home, 
Away 

In the spray 
Of a shower, that tumbles through odorous gloom; 
Or as if thou wast hid, 
To the tip of thy wing, 
By a broad oaken leaf 
In its greenness of spring, 
And thy nest lurked amid a gray heaven of shade, 
Where thy young and thyself from the sunshine were laid. 
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Hush ! hush ! — Look around thee ! 
Lo ! bleak mountains bound thee, 
All barren and gloomy and red ; 
And a desolate pine 
Doth above thee incline, 
And gives not a leaf to thy bed — 

And lo ! 
Below 
No flowers of beauty and brilliancy blow, 

But weeds, 
Gray heads. 
That mutter and moan when the wind waves flow ; 
And the rain never falls 
In the season of spring, 
To freshen thy heart 
And to lighten thy wing ; 
But thou livest a hermit these deserts among, 
And echo alone makes reply to thy song. 



And while thou art chanting 

With head thus upslanting. 

Thou seemest a thought or a vision, 

Which flits in its haste 

O'er the heart's dreary waste. 

With an influence soothing, Elysian — 

Or a lone 

Sweet tone, 
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That sounds for a time in the ear of Sorrow ; 

And soon, too soon, 
I must leave thee, and bid thee a long good morrow. 

But if thou wilt turn 

To the South thy wing, 

I will meet thee again 

Ere the end of spring ; 
And thy nest can be made where the peach and the vine 
Shall shade thee, and leaf and tendril entwine. 

Oh ! thou art a stranger. 
And darer of danger. 

That over these mountains hast flown, 
And the land of the North 
Is the clime of thy birth. 
And here thou, like me, art alone. 
Go back on thy track ; 
It were wiser and better for thee and me. 

Than to moan 
Alone, 
So far from the waves of our own bright sea ; 
And the eyes that we left 
To grow dim months ago, 
Will greet us again 
With their idolized glow. 
Let us go — let us go — and revisit our home. 
Where the oak leaves are green and the sea waters foam. 

— Albert Pike. 
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HOW THE TREES LOOK IN WINTER 

Consciously or unconsciously, we think of trees much 
as we think of persons. They suggest thoughts and feel- 
ings which are also attributes of people. A tree is weep- 
ing, gay, restful, spirited, quiet, somber. That is, trees 
have expression. 

The expression resides in the observer, however, not in 
the tree. Therefore, the more the person is trained to 
observe and to reflect, the more sensitive his mind to the 
things about him, and the more meaning the trees have. 
No one loves nature who does not love trees. We love 
them for what they are, wholly aside from their uses in 
fruit bearing or shade giving. A knowledge and love of 
trees binds one close to the external world. 

How shall one increase his love of trees ? First, by 
knowing them. He learns their attributes and names. 
Knowing them in winter, as already suggested, is one of 
the ways of becoming acquainted. Second, by endeavor- 
ing to determine what thought or feeling they chiefly 
express. The slippery elm is stiff and hard. The Ameri- 
can elm is soft and graceful. The Lombardy poplar is 
prim and precise. The oak is rugged, stern, and bold- 
The pepperidge is dejected. The long white branches oi 
a leaning buttonwood standing against a distant forest sug- 
gest some specter hurrying away from the haunts of men. 

Trees which have very strong expressions, or which are 
much unlike others, are said to have character. They are 
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peculiar. Of such trees are oaks, pepperidges, Lombardy 
poplars, buttonwoods, old apple trees. 

A tree with very strong character is said to be pic- 
turesque. That is, it is such an object as an artist 
delights to put into a picture. Trees which are very 
unsymmetrical, or knotty, gnarled, or crooked, are usu- 
ally picturesque. Of all common trees, none is more pic- 
turesque than an old apple tree. L H Ba 

BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES 

Buttercups and daisies, 

Oh, the pretty flowers ; 
Coming ere the springtime. 

To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare. 
Buttercups and daisies 

Spring up here and there. 

Ere the snowdrop peepeth, 

Ere the crocus bold. 
Ere the early primrose 

Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on the sunny bank 

Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere 'mong the frozen grass 

Peeps the daisy white. 



Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health 

By their mother's door, 
Purple with the north wind, 

Yet alert and bold ; 
Fearing not, and caring not, 

Though they be a-cold ! 

What to them is winter ! 

What are stormy showers ! 
Buttercups and daisies 

Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardships 

And a life of care. 
Gave them likewise hardy strength 

And patient hearts to bear. 

— Mary Howitt. 



If any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter. 

If any little care of mine 

May make a friend's the fleeter, 

If any lift of mine may ease 
The burden of another, — 

God give me love and care and strength 

To help my toiling brother. 
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THE SWALLOW 

Gallant and gay in their doublets gray, 
All at a flash, like the darting of flame, 

Chattering Arabic, African, Indian — 
Certain of springtime th(3 swallows came. 

Doublets of gray silk and surcoats of purjDle, 

And ruffs of russet round each little throat, 

Wearing such garb they had crossed the waters. 

Mariners sailing with never a boat. 
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Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart ; 

April to pilot them ; May speeding after ; 
And each bird's compass his small red heart. 

— Edwin Arnold. 

THE DOG THAT LIED 

I HAD trusted him implicitly for a long time — the fact 
is, we loved each other. He was a shepherd dog, snow 
white, with a brown marking on the top of his head. I 
called him Pierrot. He may, perhaps, have been the son 
of a circus dog ; at any rate, he could climb trees and 
ladders, and perform other odd tricks. He was fairly in 
love with a little wooden ball about the size of a billiard 
ball. One day he brought it to me, and sitting on his 
haunches, said quite plainly : — 

" Throw it away out on the grass. I'll find it, — see if 
I don't ! " 

I did as he wanted, and he succeeded perfectly. From 
that time on he became positively tiresome, for he was for- 
ever saying, " Let's have a game of ball ! " Every chance 
he got he would come rushing into my study with his ball 
in his mouth, and standing on his hind legs, with his fore- 
paws thrust into the midst of my papers, valuable manu- 
scripts, and open books, he would exclaim : — 

" Look, here's the ball ! Throw it out of the window 
and I will tear after it. It's great fun — see if it isn't ! 
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Much more amusing than your old manuscripts and novels 
and plays and newspapers." 

Out the ball would go ; out Pierrot would rush. But, 
poor fellow, only to be deceived ; for no sooner was he 
outside, than the ball would be laid on the table again to 
serve as a paper weight. Pierrot, out on the lawn, would 
look and look, then, coming back under the window, he 
would cry out : — 

" I say there, you literary fellow, this is a little too much ! 
I can't find anything of the ball. The fact is, there's 
nothing there. And if a passer-by hasn't taken it, then 
you have it, as sure as can be." 

He would come upstairs again, poke his nose into my 
coat pockets, under the furniture, into the half-open 
drawers, and then, all of a sudden, with the air of a man 
who is struck with a bright idea, he would say quizzically, 
" I'll wager that's the ball there on the table." 

Of course I took good care not to wager with him, for 
it was in truth the ball. To hide it again I had to be 
quick, and then good-by to work ! Those were lively 
times ; Pierrot would leap after the ball, bound to have it 
at any cost ; he would follow my slightest movements with 
the most agile counterniotions, all the time on a broad 
smile — smiling in the only way a dog can ; that is to say, 
constantly wagging his tail. Withal he was a good watch- 
dog, and that's worth a great deal in the country. 

He often made me think of those men changed by 
magic into dogs, of whom we read in fairy tales. The 
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HOW THE TREES LOOK IN WINTER 

Consciously or unconsciously, we think of trees much 
as we think of persons. They suggest thoughts and feel- 
ings which are also attributes of people. A tree is weep- 
ing, gay, restful, spirited, quiet, somber. That is, trees 
have expression. 

The expression resides in the observer, however, not in 
the tree. Therefore, the more the person is trained to 
observe and to reflect, the more sensitive his mind to the 
things about him, and the more meaning the trees have. 
No one loves nature who does not love trees. We love 
them for what they are, wholly aside from their uses in 
fruit bearing or shade giving. A knowledge and love of 
trees binds one close to the external world. 

How shall one increase his love of trees? First, by 
knowing them. He learns their attributes and names. 
Knowing them in winter, as already suggested, is one of 
the ways of becoming acquainted. Second, by endeavor- 
ing to determine what thought or feeling they chiefly 
express. The slippery elm is stiff and hard. The Ameri- 
can elm is soft and graceful. The Lombardy poplar is 
prim and precise. The oak is rugged, stern, and bold. 
The peppe ridge is dejected. The long white branches of 
a leaning buttonwood standing against a distant forest sug- 
gest some specter hurrying away from the haunts of men. 

Trees which have very strong expressions, or which are 
much unlike others, are said to have character. They are 
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peculiar. Of such trees are oaks, pepperidges, Lombardy 
poplars, buttonwoods, old apple trees. 

A tree with very strong character is said to be pic- 
turesque. That is, it is such an object as an artist 
delights to put into a picture. Trees which are very 
un symmetrical, or knotty, gnarled, or crooked, are usu- 
ally picturesque. Of all common trees, none is more pic- 
turesque than an old apple tree. L H B 

BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES 

Buttercups and daisies, 

Oh, the pretty flowers ; 
Coming ere the springtime. 

To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless. 

While the fields are bare. 
Buttercups and daisies 

Spring up here and there. 

Ere the snowdrop peepeth, 

Ere the crocus bold. 
Ere the early primrose 

Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on the sunny bank 

Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere 'mong the frozen grass 

Peeps the daisy white. 
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Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health 

By theb mother's door, 
Purple with the north wind. 

Yet alert and bold ; 
Fearing not, and caring not. 

Though they be a-cold ! 

What to them is winter ! 

What are stormy showers ! 
Buttercups and daisies 

Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardships 

And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise liardy strength 

And patient hearts to bear. 

— Mary Howitt. 



If any little love of mine 

May make a life the sweeter. 
If any little care of mine 

May make a friend's the fleeter, 
If any lift of mine may ease 

The burden of another, — 
God give me love and care and strength 

To help my toiling brother. 
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All at a flash, like the darting of flame, 

Chattering Arabic, African, Indian — 
Certain of springtime th(3 swallows came. 

Doublets of gray silk and surcoats of purjjle. 

And ruffs of russet round each little throat, 

Wearing such garb they had crossed the waters. 

Mariners sailing with never a boat. 
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Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart ; 

April to pilot them ; May speeding after ; 
And each bird's compass his small red heart. 

— Edwin Arnold. 

THE DOG THAT LIED 

I HAD trusted him implicitly for a long time — the fact 
is, we loved each other. He was a shepherd dog, snow 
white, with a brown marking on the top of his head. I 
called him Pierrot. He may, perhaps, have been the son 
of a circus dog ; at any rate, he could climb trees and 
ladders, and perform other odd tricks. He was fairly in 
love with a little wooden ball about the size of a billiard 
ball. One day he brought it to me, and sitting on his 
haunches, said quite plainly : — 

" Throw it away out on the grass. I'll find it, — see if 
I don't ! " 

I did as he wanted, and he succeeded perfectly. From 
that time on he became positively tiresome, for he was for- 
ever saying, " Let's have a game of ball ! " Every chance 
he got he would come rushing into my study with his ball 
in his mouth, and standing on his hind legs, with his fore- 
paws thrust into the midst of my papers, valuable manu- 
scripts, and open books, he would exclaim : — 

" Look, here's the ball ! Throw it out of the window 
and I will tear after it. It's great fun — see if it isn't ! 
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Much more amusing than your old manuscripts and novels 
and plays and newspapers." 

Out the ball would go ; out Pierrot would rush. But, 
poor fellow, only to be deceived ; for no sooner was he 
outside, than the ball would be laid on the table again to 
serve as a paper weight. Pierrot, out on the lawn, would 
look and look, then, coming back under the window, he 
would cry out : — 

" I say there, you literary fellow, this is a little too much ! 
I can't find anything of the ball. The fact is, there's 
nothing there. And if a passer-by hasn't taken it, then 
you have it, as sure as can be." 

He would come upstairs again, poke his nose into my 
coat pockets, under the furniture, into the half-open 
drawers, and then, all of a sudden, with the air of a man 
who is struck with a bright idea, he would say quizzically, 
^' I'll wager that's the ball there on the table." 

Of course I took good care not to wager with him, for 
it was in truth the ball. To hide it again I had to be 
quick, and then good-by to work ! Those were lively 
times ; Pierrot would leap after the ball, bound to have it 
at any cost ; he would follow my slightest movements with 
the most agile counterniotions, all the time on a broad 
smile — smiling in the only way a dog can ; that is to say, 
constantly wagging his tail. Withal he was a good watch- 
dog, and that's worth a great deal in the country. 

He often made me think of those men changed by 
magic into dogs, of whom we read in fairy tales. The 
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glance of his eye had a tender, deep, and beseeching 
quality, which seemed to say apologetically : — 

" Don't ask too much of me. I am only what you see 
— a dog with four paws ; but my heart is a human heart, 
a better one, indeed, than most men possess. Adversity 
has taught me much ; I have suffered much. I suffer 
even at this moment, because I am not able to express 
to you, in words like your own, my loyalty and affection. 
Yes, I am devoted to you. I love you with the faithful 
love of a dog. I would die for you if necessary. Your 
property is my sacred trust. If anybody meddles with 
it, let them look out for themselves ! " 

But, notwithstanding, we quarreled one day, and it 
was a bitter disappointment for me. Those who put 
their trust in dogs will understand my feelings. This 
is the way it happened. 

The cook had killed two pigeons. 

" I will serve them with peas," she said to herself. 

She went into the storeroom to get a basket into 
which to put the feathers as she plucked the pigeons. 
When she came back into the kitchen she cried out in 
alarm. One of her pigeons had flown, and yet she hadn't 
been gone from the room more than two seconds. A 
tramp going by had undoubtedly thrust his arm through 
the open window and stolen the bird. She rushed out to 
capture the tramp. Not a soul to be seen! Then instinc- 
tively she thought to herself, " The dog ! " But, seized at 
once with remorse, she mentally added, " What a shame 
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to suspect Pierrot ! He's never stolen a mouthful. Why, 
he'd stand watch all day over a leg of mutton without 
smelling of it, even if he were hungry. Moreover, there 
he is, still in the kitchen, lazily sitting on his haunches, 
with half-closed eyes, yawning from time to time. No, 
he's thinking precious little about my pigeons ! " 

True enough ; there was Pierrot, half dozing, apparently 
utterly indifferent to all going on about him. I was called. 

" Pierrot ! " 

He turned his sleepy eyes toward me, as if saying: 
^* Eh ! what did you say, master ? I was so comfortable. 
I was just thinking of the ball." 

" Ah, of the ball," said I ; and then to the cook : " I am 
of your opinion, Catherine — Pierrot did not steal your 
pigeon ; if he had, he would be busy plucking it at the 
bottom of some ditch or other, you may depend upon it." 

" Nevertheless, look at him, sir," said Catherine. " That 
dog hasn't the look of an honest Christian." 

" What ! would you say — " 

" I say that at this very moment he has a guilty look 
about him." 

" Look at me, Pierrot ! " I said sharply. Hanging his 
head a little, he at once replied, in a somewhat grumbling 
tone : — 

" Would I be quietly sitting here if T had stolen your 
pigeon ? No, certainly not ; I should be busy plucking it ! " 

He was serving me with my own argument. This 

looked suspicious. 
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" Look at me," I ordered him, '' straight in the face, 
like this ! " 

He put on an air of indifference ! There was no longer 
any room for doubt in my mind. I turned sorrowfully to 
Catherine and exclaimed : — 

" Ah, what a pity ! it is he who is guilty. I am sure of 
it! It is he!" 

I assure you, reader, that I am very serious when I 
say that what I saw in the eyes of that dog came upon 
me like a painful shock. I had distinctly seen there a 
human lie. It was a very complicated affair. He had 
tried to throw a false appearance of sincerity into his 
look, and had utterly failed ; for it is even impossible for a 
man to do it. Some say that woman can perform this 
miracle of falsehood, and yet — As for Pierrot, he ex- 
hausted himself in a vain effort. The deep desire to de- 
ceive was, in his very eyes, struggling with the feeble 
show of sincerity which he succeeded in bringing into 
play. The unaccomplished lie was a sadder revelation of 
his guilt than actual proof. Nevertheless, in order to be 
blameless in the matter, I wanted absolute evidence. 

With a deceiver, deception is excusable. 

" Here," I said to the guilty dog, '^ you may have this," 
— and I gave him the odd pigeon. He looked at me and 
said thoughtfully to himself : — 

" Hum ! This is surprising. I see you suspect me and 
want to detect me. Otherwise, why now give me a 
pigeon? Such a thing never happened before ! " 
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He lifted the pigeon in his mouth, and then slowly put 
it down on the ground, saying, " I'm at least not a fool." 

" But it's yours," 1 said ; " I tell you it's yours. Don't 
you like pigeons ? Very well, take this one. Besides, I 
had two of them, and I needed two. I can't do anything 
with one. I tell you again, this is for you." 

I patted him, thinking all the while : " You wretched 
thief, you have betrayed my confidence as if you' were a 
mere man. You are a knavish beast ! " adding aloud, 
" Good old Pierrot, brave old Pierrot, fine fellow ! " 

On this he decided to accept my gift, picked up the 
pigeon, rose, and went out slowly, not, however, without 
turning his face toward me several times, as if trying to 
read my real mind. As soon as he was outside I closed 
the door and looked out through the glass panels on the 
side to see what he would do. He took a few steps as if 
he proposed to go to some out-of-the-way place to eat his 
prize ; then he stopped, dropped the pigeon on the ground, 
and pondered for a long time. Several times he turned 
his deceitful eyes toward the door ; then he gave up trying 
to find the satisfactory explanation of the situation, con- 
tented himself with the facts as they were, picked up 
his pigeon, and walked off. And as he disappeared, his 
drooping tail, which had expressed timidity and hesitation 
in all its motions during our conversation in the kitchen, 
assumed an air of more self-respect, as if Pierrot was say- 
ing : " Bah ! Take things as they come ! Nobody cares 
for me ! A jolly life's the thing ! Qui vivra, verra ! " 
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I followed him at a distance, and surprised him in the 
act of digging a hole in the ground with his paws in a 
very lively fashion. The pigeon I had given him was 
lying beside the hole on which he was working ; I dug the 
hole a little deeper myself, and, behold ! there was the 
stolen pigeon skillfully hidden. I was confounded. My 
good friend Pierrot not only followed the habits of his 
progenitors, the foxes and wolves, and buried his food, but 
he followed the habits of civilized life and had learned to 
lie ! In the presence of the prevaricator I gathered and 
tied together some of the largest feathers of my two 
pigeons, like a small feather duster, and put them on my 
study table. After that, whenever Pierrot brought me his 
ball, saying with a frank and open smile, " What, work- 
ing? Stop and have a game with me! " I would lift the 
little feather duster, and Pierrot would hang his head, his 
tail would droop between his legs in shame, the ball would 
fall from his mouth, and he would sadly exclaim, " Will 
you never forgive me ! " 

" You do not love me," I said to him one morning ; " no, 
you do not love, for you lied to me, and lied with premed- 
itation.'' 

A kindly voice — whose it was or whence it came I do 
not know — replied : " Yes, he does love you, my friend, 
and you still love him sincerely. He has been sufficiently 
punished by this time. Let bygones be bygones." 

I picked up the little feather duster, and yet on this 
occasion Pierrot did not seem to fear it. " You see it for 
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the last time," I said ; " thus shall the record of your guilt 
perish ! " and I threw the thing into the fire. Pierrot, 
gravely seated on his haunches, watched it bum. Then, 
without any burst of emotion, without leaps or bounds, 
but simply, nobly, he came to lick my hand. A feeling of 
indescribable happiness filled my heart. It was the happi- 
ness of forgiving. 

And in a low voice my dog said to me : " I know what 
you feel; I know that happiness, too. For how many 
things have I forgiven you without your knowing it ! " 

— From the French of Jkan Aicabd. 



THE BLUEBELL 

There is a story I have heard — 
A poet learned it from a bird. 
And kept its music, every word — 

A story of a dim ravine. 

O'er whicli the towering tree tops lean. 

With one blue rift of sky between ; 

And there, two thousand years ago, 
A little flower, as white as snow. 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 

Day after day with longing eye. 
The floweret watched the narrow sky. 
And fleecy clouds that floated by. 
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And through the darkness, night by night, 
One gleaming star would climb the height, 
And cheer the lonely floweret's sight. 

Thus, watching the blue heavens afar, 

And the rising of its favorite star, 

A slow change came — but not to mar ; 

For softly o'er its petals white 
There crept a blueness hke the Ught 
Of skies upon a summer night ; 

And in its chalice, I am told. 
The bonny bell was found to hold 
A tiny star that gleamed like gold. 

And bluebells of the Scottish land 
Are loved on every foreign strand 
Where stirs a Scottish heart or hand. 

Now, little people, sweet and true, 

I find a lesson here for you, 

Writ in the floweret's bell of blue: 

The patient child whose watchful eye 
Strives after all things pure and high, 
Shall take their image by and by. 

— Anonymous. 
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THE CROCUS'S SOiNG 

Down in my solitude under the snow. 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown. 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 

While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed. 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head — 

All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge 

As rays of the sun from their focus ; 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 

A happy and beautiful crocus ! 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 

This lesson may borrow, — 
Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour. 

We come out the brighter to-morrow. 

— Hannah Flagg Gould. 
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THE CHICKADEE 

He is the hero of the woods ; there are courage and good nature 
enough in that compact little body, which you may hide in your fist, 
to supply a whole groveful of May songsters. He has the Spartan 
virtue of an eagle, the cheerfulness of a thrush, the nimbleness of a 
cock sparrow, the endurance of the sea birds condensed into his tiny 
frame, and there have been added a pertness and ingenuity all his 
own. His curiosity is immense, and his audacity equal to it; I 
have even had one alight upon the barrel of the gun over my 
shoulder as I sat quietly under his tree. — Ernest Ingersoll. 

However careless we may be of our friends when we 
are in the midst of the hixurious life of summer, even the 
most careless among us give pleased attention to the 
birds that bravely endure with us the rigors of winter. 
And when this winged companion of winter proves to be 
the most fascinating little ball of feathers ever created, 
constantly overflowing with cheerful song, our pleased 
attention changes to active delight. Thus it is that in 
all the lands of snowy winters the chickadee is a loved 
comrade of the country wayfarer; that happy song, 
" chick-a-dee-dee-dee," finds its Way to the dullest con- 
sciousness and the most callous heart. 

One day in February we were, with much enjoyment, 
wading through a drifted highway that skirted a forest, 
the least twig of which bore a burden of soft snow. Over 
all hung that silence of winter which is the most " silent 
silence" that rests upon the earth anywhere outside the 
desert. No breeze swayed a creaking branch or shook 
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from it the snow in soft thud to the white carpet below. 
Evein the song of the brook was smothered beneath cover- 
lets of ice and pillows of drift. We stood fast, awed by 
the stillness, when suddenly it wp,s broken by the thrill- 
ing notes of the chickadees. We could hardly credit our 
senses, for it seemed as if the woods was a hopeless place 
for any living creature that morning. 

But there before our eyes was a flock of these courageous 
birds hunting for food on the leeward sides of boles and 
branches left bare and black in the recent storm. Their 
tiny weights sent the snow in showers from the terminal 
twigs, which phenomenon was greeted with triumphant 
song while the cheerful midgets hunted the relieved 
branches topside and bottomside for any lurking tidbit. 
As we watched them, Emerson's poem came to mind : — 

" Piped a tiny voice near by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry — 
Chick-chickadeedee ! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, ' Good day, good sir ! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger ! 
Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces.' 
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No wonder that the great American philosopher was 
attracted by this other American philosopher who sings 
when he is cold and hungry. 

Besides its usual song the chickadee has a song that 
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says "phoebe" much more distinctly than does the song 
of the phoebe itself. Few people recognize this, and often 
in February or early March it is announced in the local 
newspaper, " The phoebe birds were heard to-day," though 
it may be weeks yet before these birds arrive. The two 
songs may be easily distinguished by even the ear un- 
trained to music. In the phoebe song of the chickadee, 
the last syllable is at least one note lower than the first 
and has a falhng inflection ; while the last syllable of the 
phoebe bird's song is at least a half note higher than the 
first and has a rising inflection. 

Not long since I visited the deserted nest of a devoted 
pair of chickadees. It was cuddled down in the bottom 
of a hole that opened on the very top of a fence post, and, 
one would imagine, must have been wet more than once 
while inhabited. However, a large family was raised 
there during the past season, and much enjoyment was 
derived from watching the many fubsy birdlings that 
found home and comfort in that unattractive retreat. 
I looked upon them with special interest, for I was sure 
they would visit the suet on my trees this winter and 
thus become friendly neighbors. 

— Anna Botsford Comstock. 
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TWIN BABIES 

These twin babies were black. They were black as 
coal; indeed, they were blacker than coal, for they glis- 
tened in their oily blackness. They were young baby bears ; 
and so exactly alike that no one could, in any way, tell the 
one from the other. And they were orphans. They had 
been found at the foot of a small cedar tree on the banks 
of the Sacramento River, near the now famous Soda 
Springs, by a tow-headed boy who was very fond of 
hunting. 

But at the time the twin babies were found, it was only 
a wild camp, or way station, on the one and only trail that 
wound through the woods and up and down mountains for 
hundreds of miles, connecting the gold fields of California 
with the pastoral settlements away to the north of 
Oregon. But a railroad has now taken the place of that 
tortuous old pack trail, and you can whisk through these 
wild and woody mountains, and away on down through 
Oregon and up through Washington, Montana, Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and on to Chicago, without even 
once getting out of your car, if you like. But such a per- 
sistent ride is not probable, for fish, pheasants, deer, elk, 
and bear still abound here in their ancient haunts, and the 
temptation to get out and fish or hunt is too great to be 
resisted. 

This place, where the baby bears were found, was first 
owned by three men, or, rather, by two men and a boy. 
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One of the men was known as Mountain Joe. He had 
once been a guide in the service of General Fremont. He 
is now an old man, almost blind, and lives in Oregon City, 
on a pension received as a soldier of the Mexican War. 
The other man's name was Sil Reese. He, also, is livmg 
and famously rich. 

The boy preferred the trees to the house, partly because 
it was more pleasant, and partly because Sil Reese kept 
grumbling because, the boy couldn't work, — wash the 
dishes, make fires, and so on, and help in a general and 
particular way about the ^'Soda Spring Hotel," — he had 
been wounded in defending the ranch. 

The baby bears were found asleep, and alone. How 
they came to be there, and, above all, how they came to 
be left long enough alone by their mother for a feeble boy 
to rush forward at sight of them, catch them up in his 
arms and escape with them, will always be a wonder. 
But this one thing is certain : you might as well take up 
two rattlesnakes in your arms as two baby bears, and hope 
to get off unharmed, if the mother of the young bears is 
within a mile of you. This boy, however, had not yet 
learned caution, and he probably was not born with much 
fear in his make-up. And then he was so lonesome, and 
this man Reese was so cruel and so cross, that the boy wa^ 
glad to get even a bear to love and play with. 

The bears, so far from being frightened or cross, began 
to root around under his arms and against his breast, like 
little pigs, for something to eat. Possibly their mother 
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had been killed by hunters, for they were nearly famished. 
And when he got them home, how they did eat ! 

This also made Sil Reese angry. For, although the 

boy, wounded as he was, managed to shoot down a deer 

not too far from the house almost every day, and so kept 

:>the " hotel " in meat, it made Reese miserable and envious 

to see the boy so happy with his friends. 

Before a month the little black fellows began to walk 
erect, carry stick muskets, wear paper caps, and march up 
and down before the door of the big log "hotel" like 
soldiers. 

But the most amusing trick they learned was that of 
waiting on the table. With little round caps and short, 
white aprons, the little black boys would stand behind 
the long bench on which the guests sat at the pine board 
table and pretend to take orders with all the precision and 
solemnity of Southern negroes. 

Of course, it is to be confessed that they often dropped 
things, especially if the least bit hot ; but they had only 
tin plates and tin or iron dishes of all sorts, so that little 
damage was done if a dish did happen to fall and rattle 
down on the earthen floor. 

Men came from far and near and often lingered 
all day to see these cunning and intelligent creatures 
perform . 

About this time Mountain Joe fought a duel with 

another mountaineer dqwn at the trading post, and this 

duel, a bloodless and foolish affair, was all the talk. Why 
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not have the little black fellows fight a duel also ? They 
were surely civilized enough to fight now ! 

And so, with a very few days' training, they fought a 
dnel exactly like the one in which poor old Mountain Joe 
was engaged, even to the detail of one of them suddenly 
dropping his stick gun and running away and fallmg 
headlong into a prospect hole. 

When Joe came home and saw this duel and saw what 
a fool he had made of himself, he at first was furiously 
angry. Meantime Reese was angry as ever, more angry, 
in fact, than ever before. For he could not endure to see 
the boy have any friends of any kind. 

As winter came on, the two black bears were fat 
as pigs and fully half grown. Their appetites in- 
creased daily, and so did the anger and envy of Mr. 
Sil Reese. 

"They'll eat us out o' house and hum," said he one 
day, as the snow began to descend and close up the pack 
trails. And then he proposed that the blacks should be 
made to hibernate, as others of their kind. There was a 
big hollow log that had been sawed off in joints to make 
bee gums; and he insisted that they should be put in 
there with a tight head and pack of hay for a bed, and 
nailed up till spring, to save the provisions. 

Soon there was an Indian outbreak. Some one from 
the ranch, or "hotel," must go with the company of 
volunteers that was forming down at the post for a 
winter campaign. Of course Reese would not go. He 
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wanted Mountain Joe to go and get killed. But Joe 
wanted to stay and watch Reese. 

And that is how it came about that the two black 
babies were tumbled headlong into a big, black gum, or 
short, hollow log, on a heap of hay, and nailed up for the 
winter. The boy had to go to the war. 

It was late in the spring when the boy, having failed to 
get himself killed, to the great disgust of Mr. Sil Reese, 
rode down and went straight up to the big gum in the 
back yard. He put his ear to a knot hole. Not a sound. 
He tethered his mule, came back, and tried to shake the 
short hollow log. Not a sound or sign or movement of 
any kind. Then he kicked the big gum with all his 
might. Nothing. Rushing to the woodpile he caught 
up an ax, and in a moment had the whole end of the big 
gum caved in, and, to his infinite delight, out rolled the 
twins ! 

But they were merely the ghosts of themselves. They 
had been kept in a month or more too long, and were now 
so weak and so lean that they could hardly stand on their 
feet. 

" Kill 'em, and put 'em out o' misery," said Reese ; for 
run from him they really could not, and lie came forward 
and kicked one of them flat down on its face as it was 
trying hard to stand on its four feet. 

The boy had grown some; besides, he was just from 
the war and was now strong and well. He rushed up in 
front of Reese, and he must have looked unfriendly, for 
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Sil Reese tried to feniile, and then at the same time he 
turned hastily to go into the house. And when he got 
fairly turned around, the boy kicked him precisely where 
he had kicked the bear. And he kicked him hard, — so 
hard that he pitched forward on his face, just as the bear 
had done. He got up quickly, but he did not look back. 
He seemed to have something to do in the house. 

In a month the babies — big babies now — were sleek 
and fat. It is amazing how these creatures will eat after 
a short nap of a few months like that ! And their cun- 
ning tricks, now ! And their kindness to their master ! 
Ah, their glossy black coats and their brilliant black eyes ! 

And now three men came. Two of these were Italians 
from San Francisco. The third man was also from that 
city, but he refused to eat bear meat. He thought it was 
pork. They took tremendous interest in the big black 
twins, and stayed all night and till late next day, seeing 
them perform. 

'^ Seventy-five dollars," said one to the other, back in a 
corner where they thought the boy did not hear. 

" One hundred and fifty. You see, I'll have to give my 
friends fifty each. Yes, it's true, I've took care of 'em all 
winter, but I ain't mean, and I'll only keep fifty of it." 

The boy, bursting with indignation, ran to Mountain 

Joe with what he had heard. But Joe's eyes fairly danced 

in delight at having fifty dollars in his own hand and 

right to spend down at the post. 

And so the two Italians muzzled the big, pretty pets 
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and led them kindly down the trail toward the city, where 
they were to perform in the streets, the other man follow- 
ing aftel* the twins on a big white mule. 

And what became of the big black twin babies ? They 
are still performing, — seem content and happy, -— some- 
times in a circus, sometimes in a garden, sometimes in the 
street. They are great favorites, and have never done 
harm to any one. — Joaquin Miller. 

THE OWL AND THE BELL 

" BiNG, Bim, Bang, Bome ! " 

Sang the Bell to himself in his house at home, 

Up in the tower, aw^ay and unseen. 

In a twilight of ivy, cool and green ; 

With his Bing, Bim, Bang, Bome ! 

Singing bass to himself in his house at home. 

Said the Owl to himself, as he sat below 
On a window-ledge, like a ball of snow, 
" Pest on that fellow, sitting up there. 
Always calling the people to prayer ! 
With his Bing, Bim, Bang, Bome ! 
Mighty big in his house at home! 

" I will move," said the Owl. " But it suits me well; 
And one may get used to it, — who can tell ? " 
So he slept in the day with all his might. 
And rose and flapped out in the hush of night, 
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When the Bell was asleep in his tower at home, 
Dreaming over his Bing, Bang, Bome ! 

For the Owl was born so poor and genteel, 

He was forced from the first to pick and steal ; 

He scorned to work for honest bread — 

" Better have never been hatched," he said. 

So he slept all day ; for he dared not roam 

Till the night had silenced the Bing, Bang, Bome ! 

When his six little darlings had chipped the egg, 
He must steal the more ; 'twas a shame to beg. 
And they ate the more that they did not sleep well. 
" It's their gizzards," said ma ; said pa, " It's the Bell ! 
For they quiver like leaves in a wind-blown tome. 
When the Bell bellows out his Bing, Bang, Bome ! " 

But the Bell began to throb with the fear 
Of bringing the house about his one ear ; 
And his people were patching all day long, 
And propping the walls to make them strong. 
So a fortnight he sat, and felt like a mome, 
For he dared not shout his Bing, Bang, Bome ! 

Said the Owl to himself, and hissed as he said, 
^' I do believe the old fool is dead. 
Now, now, I vow, I shall never pounce twice ; 
And stealing shall be all sugar and spice. 
But I'll see the corpse, ere he's laid in the loam, 
And shout in his ear Bing, Bim, Bang, Bome ! 
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" Hoo ! hoo ! " he cried, as he entered the steeple,* 

" Tliey've hanged him at last, the righteous people ! 

His swollen tongue lolls out of his head — 

Hoo ! hoo ! at last the old brute is dead. 

There let him hang, the shapeless gnome ! 

Choked, with his throat full of Bing, Bang, Bome ! " 

So he danced about him, singing Too-whoo ! 
And flapped the poor Bell and said, " Is that you ? 
Where is vour voice with its wonderful tone. 
Banging poor owls and making them groan? 
A fig for you now, in your great hall dome ! 
Too-whoo is better than Bing, Bang, Bome ! " 

So brave was the Owl, the downy and dapper, 

That he flew inside and sat on the clapper ; 

And he shouted Too-whoo ! till the echo awoke 

Like the sound of a ghostly clapper stroke. 

" Ah, ha ! " quoth the Owl, " I am quite at home ; 

I will take your place with my Bing, Bang, Bome ! " 

The Owl was uplifted with pride and self-wonder ; 

He hissed, and then called the echo thunder ; 

And he sat, the monarch of feathered fowl. 

Till — Bang ! went the Bell, and down went the Owl, 

Like an avalanche of feathers and foam, 

Loosed by the Bing, Bang, Bome ! 
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He sat where he fell, as if naught was the matter, 
Though one of his eyebrows was certainly flatter. 
Said the eldest owlet, " Pa, you were wrong ; 
He's at it again with his vulgar song." 
"Be still," said the Owl; "you're guilty of pride: 
I brought him to life by perching inside." 

" But why, my dear ? " said his pillowy wife ; 

" You know he was always the plague of your life." 

" I have given him a lesson of good for evil ; 

Perhaps tlie old ruffian will now be civil." 

The Owl looked righteous, and raised his comb : 

But the Bell bawled on his Bing, Bang, Bome ! 

— George Macdonald. 



THE SONG SPARROW 

There is a bird I know so well. 

It seems as if he must have sung 

Beside my crib when I was young ; 
Before I knew the way to spell 

The name of even the smallest bird. 

His gentle, joyful song I heard. 
Now see if you can tell, my dear. 
What bird it is, that every year, 
Sings "Sweet — sweet — sweet— very merry cheer." 
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He comes in March, when winds are strong, 

And snow returns to hide the earth ; 

But still he warms his head with mirth, 
And waits for May. He lingers long 

While flowers fade, and every day 

Repeats his sweet, contented lay ; 
As if to say we need not fear 
The seasons' change, if love is here. 
With " Sweet — sweet — sweet — very merry cheer." 

He does not wear a Joseph's coat 

Of many colors, smart and gay ; 

His suit is Quaker brown and gray. 
With darker patches at his throat. 

And yet of all the well-dressed throng. 

Not one can sing so brave a song. 
It makes the pride of looks appear 
A vain and foolish thing to hear 
His '' Sweet — sweet — sweet — very merry cheer." 

A lofty place he does not love. 

But sits by choice, and well at ease, 

In hedges, and in little trees 
That stretch their slender arms above 

The meadow brook ; and there he sings 

Till all the field with pleasure rings ; 
And so he tells in every ear. 
That lowly homes to heaven are near 
In " Sweet — sweet — sweet — very merry cheer." 
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I like the tune, I like the words ; 

They seem so true, so free from art, 

So friendly, and so fuUof heart. 
That if but one of all the birds 

Could be my comrade everywhere, 

My little brother of the air. 
This is the one I'd choose, my dear^ 
Because he'd bless me, every year. 
With " Sweet — sweet — sweet — very merry cheer." 

— Henry van Dyke. 



THE LONE FISHER 
I. Father and Mother Kingfisher 

In a hole in a bank beside a lonely road the little king- 
fishers first saw the light — if blind creatures, born in a 
pocket in the earth, could be said to see light. At any 
rate, that was where they cast off their shelly coverings — 
six helpless, homely kingfisher infants. 

Their house was a simple one, merely a narrow passage- 
way with a slight upward slant leading back into the 
bank for a distance of four or five feet, terminating in a 
single vaulted chamber, six or seven inches high and less 
than a foot across. A modest dwelling, surely, yet snug 
and comfortable. 

The elder pair had selected the spot, an ideal one from 

a kingfisher's point of view, shortly after their return 
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from the South in the spring. Its seclusion would render 
it secure against the depredations of boys, while the steep- 
ness of the bank would make it impervious to the incur- 
sions of hawks, owls, snakes, weasels, and other callers 
whose visits would be likely to result in casualties. 

A few feet from the foot of the bank was a pond, or 
bayou, partly grown up with rushes and purple flags, fur- 
nishing an abiding place for the many forms of animal 
life which these pioneers knew full well how to appre- 
ciate. And only a short flight, as they saw it, or litth 
more than a stone's throw, from a human point of view- 
was a sluggish stream plentifully peopled with fish 



small fry, to be sure, but large enough to answer theii 
needs perfectly. They themselves were not over a fool 
in length, so what did they care for a larger catch ? 

Over both pond and stream hung trees with long, oul 
reaching branches — some of them alluringly bare — sucl i 
watchtowers as nature only could construct. In th( 
early morning the sun shone on the bank where thel" 
home was to be, and in the afternoon a beautiful tre< 
cast a deep shade over it. 

Then, too, the chosen place was in the neighborhood o^^f 
their childhood's home ; not in the same bank — a rai^^B- 
road had demolished that — but so near that either c^f 
them by taking a short flight could view the scenes o/ 
childhood. Altogether it seemed an ideal location for ^ 
home. With many a rattling chuckle the pair congratulatec/ 
themselves on the good fortune which had led them to it. 
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When it came to building their dwelHng — or digging 
it, for their ways were not the ways of human creatures 
— both took a )iand — or claw — in the work. Sociologists 
would have us believe that division of labor in the family 
is a product of modern times. In the bird world it has 
been a custom throughout the ages. There a wife is 
neither a drudge nor a mere idler or entertainer, but a 
true companion and helpmeet, manifesting her love by 
always doing her share toward making a home and pro- 
viding for the family. 

For two long weeks both birds were occupied in exca- 
vating the gallery, taking turn about at their task, stopping 
only for refreshments and needed sleep. Though the work 
was hard, they cared little for that, for were they not look- 
ing forward to better times? Though the future held many 
sorrows in store for them, they could not foresee them. The 
joys, only, they anticipated, thus doubling their happiness. 

When their establishment was completed it was snug, 
warm, and comfortable, a home for any weather. After 
six white eggs were laid, there began a long and weary 
season of staying at home for the little dame, compelled 
by necessity to spend much of her time in keeping the 
eggs warm. In this, even, she was assisted by her mate, 
who shared in the duties of incubation. 

For her spouse it was a season of equal loneliness. 
Though he kept the eggs warm while she was out on brief 
vacations, during the greater part of the day he sat on a 
bough of a neighboring tree, usually silent and motionless, 
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but now and then, when fish were scarce, he left his poet 
long enough to capture an insect or field mouse careless 
enough to come within range. Whenever seen he was 
certain to be alone, and if on his perch, with eyes fixed 
on the water. Occasionally his solitary vigil was broken 
by a plunge into its depths. 

After nearly every plunge he came up, apparently dry, 
with a fish, which, after compressing the life out of it with 
his mighty bill, he either swallowed head first or carried 
to his lonely mate in the tunnel in the bank. A shrill, 
rattling sound announced the catch, while a similar but 
softer rattle told his companion of his coming. Then a 
rattle told of his departure on another excursion, which 
was sure to be a profitable one, for, as his name implies, 
he was king among fishers. His grave and dignified bear- 
ing gave evidence to the fact that this was no misnomer. 
Some of his finny captives were as large as himself, though 
rarely. These were mutilated by his sharp-edged bill and 
pounded into softness against some limb or stone^ then 
taken into his great throat. It made little difference to 
him that the fish could not all be swallowed at once. 
Without further mutilation he took in as much of it as 
his internal construction would allow, then waited; he 
was used to waiting. When his own digestion made it 
possible for him to complete the transaction, he gave an- 
other gulp, and the captive was seen no more. Younger 
kingfishers might need assistance in getting their acquisi- 
tions under cover, but not he. 
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II. The Children 

In due course of time the infant bills poked their way 
through the weakened shells, and the nest was made 
lively by six squirming infants — featherless, shapeless, 
and blind. 

From the moment they came into the world they made 
constant demands upon the time and attention of both 
parents, who were made most uncomfortable by having 
to listen to almost ceaseless cries indicative of hunger 
and loneliness. To satisfy both of these wants was im- 
possible. Loneliness their elders knew to be endurable, 
so they wisely decided to throw all their energies into 
the commissary department. 

While the youngsters were in their early infancy the 
smaller forms of animal life to be found in the pond fur- 
nished a very satisfactory menu. These had to be pushed 
far down into the elastic throats of the infants. With 
luscious water beetles, tadpoles, leeches, and countless min- 
nows, the awkward little bodies were stuffed into shape. 
Provisions of a coarser nature the older birds ground up 
among the bones in their own crops before dispensing. 

At this stage of their lives, at a glance one would 
hardly be able to tell whether these stuffy, squirming 
creatures were birds or reptiles. As they grew, their eyes 
opened, and numerous dark points began to push them- 
selves out all over tlie bodies. Their wardrobe for the 

season, the soft beautiful feathers to be, was done up in 
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these liard coverings, which would open soon at the outer 
end and gradually be cast off in the form of scaly dust. 

When the little ones were not being fed or sleepmg, 
they were scrambling about, over and among each other, 
hardening their muscles and growing as fast as they could. 
It was their only means of varying the monotony. With 
absolutely nothing to see it was necessary for them to find 
some other form of amusement, so they scrambled over 
and pinched and teased and snapped at each other like 
young kittens. 

By and by the most venturesome ones began to make 
short excursions into the passageway which led to the 
outside world, but, on hearing a parent approaching, al- 
ways scuttled quickly back, that the family group might 
be complete at the reception — a reception at which re- 
freshments were to be served. 

A rattling sound announced the coming of the visitors, 
and this sound they were now learning to imitate. Soon 
it came to pass that the proud parents were almost inva- 
riably greeted and dismissed by the muffled rattling of 
the infants. 

In common with all birds living in holes, they learned 
to hiss, too, and often responded by hissing angrily when 
snapped at by one of their number, as they tumbled about 
with many an awkward gesture. 

One luckless day, never to be forgotten by the mother, 
a strange sound from the outside world reached them- 
a sound which made their baby feathers stand on end with 
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fright, a sensation hitherto unknown to them. They did 
not know what it was, but instinct told them it was some- 
thing dreadful. Their mother would have understood, but 
she was aw^y, far up the river on a marketing expedition. 
The father, too, had gone foraging down the river. In 
fear and trembling they huddled together and anxiously 
awaited the return of their protectors. 

After a time the mother came with the customary 
supplies. The comfort of her presence, even though 
momentary, was sufficient to banish all fear. By the 
time dinner was dispatched they had forgotten all about 
the experience. 

The father they never saw again. On leaving home 
he had flown to his usual post of watchfulness, and, perch- 
ing on the accustomed hmb, had begun his solitary vigil 
with no thought of danger to himself. Motionless he sat, 
with a calm born of faith in his own powers. Though 
the time of waiting might have seemed long to others, 
he was not discouraged. Believing fully that all things 
come to him who waits, and at the same time attends to 
business, he kept his eye on the water till finally his faith 
was rewarded by the sight of a large fish coming down 
the stream — larger than any he had seen for days — and 
close behind it a smaller one. Prompt in decision, and 
impelled by hunger, he quickly made up his mind that 
the larger fish should be his own dinner, while the smaller 
one, more suited to their size, should be taken to tlx' 
babies at home, if he could manage to catch both. 
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A shiver of expectancy ruffled his crest, a nervous jerk 
of his tail betrayed his eagerness as he waited a moment 
for the coveted prey to come under his watchtower. 
Then, with open bill and head down, he dropped like a 
shot into the water. Though he had captured the prize 
his grasp was not secure. The captive almost escaped, 
for, in his excitement, his bill had barely closed on the 
tail. Emerging from the water, he deftly tossed his 
catch into the air and caught it again, as it fell headfirst 
into his open bill, which, closing, crushed out life. The 
great distensible throat caught the mangled form in its 
grasp and drew it out of sight. No escape for any victim 
after reaching that, with its lining of downward-pointing 
papillae. 

After waiting a moment for the fish to become settled, 
he started in pursuit of the smaller one he had seen. 
With a rattle of satisfaction he flew down the stream, 
casting his keen eye into every nook and corner. No lack 
of grace about the kingfisher now as his strong wings 
carried him along close to the water, sometimes almost 
touching it. With eager eye he searched both pools and 
shallows, but his prey had escaped. 

Then he went to his old perch. It was the best place 
after all, for, like many another fisherman, he found watch- 
ing and waiting infinitely more profitable than a more 
active quest. 

Shortly after, a boy in his wanderings chanced upon 
this spot, seldom disturbed by human visitations. With 
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his gun he had come that way in search of some living 
target on which to improve his marksmanship, and seeing 
the lone watcher, aimed at him. A shot and a flash, and 
the kingfisher had gone to his reward. No real sports- 
man would have been guilty of shooting a bird useless to 
him or any one else, but the inexperienced boy thought 
not of this. Anything he could bring down was an object 
of pride. To satisfy this the solitary fisherman lost his 
life, a bird home was made desolate, and a young family 
learned to know the pangs of hunger. 

The kingfisher's mate never knew what fate had be- 
fallen him — some misfortune, surely. One so devoted 
as he had always proved himself could never have deserted 
her in the time of greatest need. Their domestic life had 
been an ideal one. She remembered with pride his un- 
remitting watchfulness during those dark days in the 
burrow. The great heap of bones on the floor of it testi- 
fied to both his industry and his unselfishness. Long days 
she watched hopefully for his return, but, gradually, hope 
died out, and she knew that hereafter she must live her 
life without the comfort of companionship. The tragedy 
which founded the family was being repeated. The fate 
of her most remote ancestress was hers. 

Though the joy had gone out of her life and her heart 
was heavy, the kingfisher mother had little time for 
mourning. Their family, six hungry, helpless, unreason- 
ing little ones, must be provided for. Heretofore the 
replenishing of the larder had taxed the strength of 
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both parents; now the survivor must bear the burden 
alone. 

Fortunately, the children were almost old enough to gq 
out into the world, where they would learn to take care 
of themselves. 

Though there were occasional hungry days in the hole in 
the bank, the brave mother did her best, and, by always 
being careful about dividing the food evenly, the little 
ones were kept reasonably plump, as they grew from 
kingfisher babyhood to youth. They did not sleep as 
much as of yore, but continued rolling about, teasing and 
snapping playfully at each other, more every day, thus 
unconsciously making themselves strong enough to suc- 
ceed in the new outdoor life which was soon to be theirs. 
As they scrambled about in their play, every day their 
little claws grew stronger through clasping and unclasping 
the scattered bones. 

Now they were becoming venturesome enough to go 
far out into the passageway to meet their mother as she 
returned from her marketing, and were able to give her 
a rattling greeting almost as grown-up as her own. 

After their first view of the great outside world, where 

all good things to eat came from — a world so airy and 

green and beautiful — their dreams of a life there were 

many. More and more often they came to the opening 

of the passageway to feast their eyes on the beauty before 

thera, and to breathe the cool, fresh air. Nothing but 

fear held them in the old home now. 
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III. Growing Up 

The tired mother, worn and thin from work and re- 
sponsibility, felt sure that they were now old enough to 
lighten her labors by taking care of themselves, so she 
decided to conquer their foolish fears. She did not feed 
them so often now, but allowed them to grow hungry 
enough to brave almost any danger to satisfy the craving 
within them. Hunger is a wonderful inspiration some- 
times. 

With fear warning him back and hunger beckoning 
him on, the bravest took the first flight. His very inde- 
cision decided the matter for him as he stood on the 
threshold, a little farther out than he had ever been before ; 
trying to make up his little mind which way to go, he lost 
his balance, and it was done. Without conscious effort 
the baby wings went up and down, little more than enough 
to break the fall, and before he knew it he was on the 
opposite side of the road. 

Bewildered, he looked about. The beautiful green grass 
was all around him, and the cool, soft, moist ground under 
him — so different from the hard, dry earth to which he 
was accustomed. And how different the odors were, too ! 
Nothing fishy about the smell of this place, but, instead, 
the sweet odor of purple flags, and growing grasses, and 
fresh green willows. 

Of course he did not realize all this at first, but it came 
to him gradually as he sat on his shanks and threw out 
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his breast in pride at his accomplishment. Such long, 
deep breaths he took as he had never taken before. 

How brave and strong he felt ! 

Soon he was followed by his baby sister, who came and 
saw him do it all. His bravery had given her confidence. 
His going had looked so simple that she followed with 
hardly any fear. Indeed, she alighted with a faint rattle 
of bravery. With brief intervals between, one by one, 
they were joined by the others. 

Returning after an unusually long absence, there the 
mother found them scattered about among the tall grasses. 
How proud she was to see them out here in the light ! 
Quite like herself they looked in their coats of bright blue, 
and collars and belts of chestnut. The resemblance was 
certainly striking. 

It was really the first time she had ever seen them in 
the light. Of course she had caught occasional glimpses 
of them backing into the tunnel to make room for her 
homecoming, but as for seeing all of any one of them, she 
had never had the pleasure. As she moved about among 
them, rattling her approval, such pride as she felt in them 
only a mother could understand. They were but four 
weeks old — possibly a few days older — yet they looked 
almost like grown-up birds — from the front, at least — 
but when they turned around, their brevity of tail betrayed 
their youth. 

After a few days they were moving around quite com- 
fortably among the flags and grasses, as comfortably as 
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though they had always hved there. They went forward 
mostly now, for backing around among grasses and things 
wasn't altogether pleasant. Besides, now that they had 
the advantages of light, they were beginning to like to 
see where they were going. In the hole it had been dif- 
ferent ; there was nothhig to interfere with their feathers 
there — the few they had ; there was only one place to 
go, and it was dark, anyway. 

They learned to pick up food in most unexpected places 
— in the water, on the ground, among the willows. Baby 
toads, out walking for the first time, were among the 
choicest morsels which they found in these early days 
on the ground. These, together with great, juicy water 
beetles, tender frogs, and an occasional fish which their 
mother brought them, kept them plump and cheerful. 

However, life was not all enjoyment. There were dan- 
gers whicli made them look back with longing on the 
comfort and seclusion of their pin-feather youth. Hawks 
circled over them ; owls swept by on soft wings at night ; 
while water rats were always near; snakes and weasels 
moved about among the grasses ; and all were lookmg 
for just such dainties as baby birds. 

Often they mounted dead branches to look abroad on 
the world and see where the best foraging grounds were. 
A most engaging family with many winning ways ! The 
restlessness of childhood was giving place to the quiet 
dignity of grown-up kingfisherhood. Though broad smiles 
sometimes gave evidence of their enjoyment, they never 
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laughed aloud, as the flicker's noisy children often did ; 
and when things went wrong they manifested their dis- 
pleasure by only a ruffle of the crest or an impatient 
flip of the tail — never by screaming and jumping up 
and down after the manner of the woodpecker's noisy 
progeny. 

As time went by the family group grew noticeably 
smaller. One by one they disappeared, who may guess 
where? — none but their enemies could give tlie answer — 
till only two of them remained — the strongest and the 
wariest of them all. Their mother rarely saw them. 
Possibly she did not know that any were gone, as they 
had not been together for some time — at least she showed 
no sign. 

The rems^ining ones scuttled and flew about among the 
reeds and willows. Often they wet their feet in the cool 
water or tumbled into its shady depths as they tried to 
get some of the living things which they saw there. They 
were awkward at first, but by and by they became more 
and more accurate in their calculations. Instinct was 
their teacher mainly, though they learned some few things 
by observation. 

After watching their mother drop into the water and 
come up with a fish, they tried, and after a few trials 
were able to succeed in like endeavor. At first, refraction 
bothered them — the fish was never just wliere it seemed 
to be — but they soon learned to make allowances. Even 
then there were times when they were sure of making a 
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catch, and, just as they were about to do so, the fish 
turned over and flashed his silvery side on them as a boy 
flashes a mirror. Then they always missed. There were 
many things to learn, but with experience for their teacher, 
and ready memories, they soon learned them. 

Summer waned and the nights grew cold. One morning 
when they went to look for a breakfast they found that 
Mother Nature, at the bidding of the frost king, had locked 
their storehouse for the winter. Nothing was left for them 
to do but to fly away in search of food elsewhere. 

— Margaret Coulson Walker. 



THE BROOK SONG 

Little brook ! Little brook ! 

You have such a happy look — 
Such a very merry manner as you swerve and curve and 

crook — 

And your ripples, one and one, 

Reach each other's hands and rim, 
Like laughing little children in the sun. 

Little brook, sing to me. 

Sing about a bumblebee, 
That tumbled from a lily bell, and grumbled mumblingly? 

Because he wet the film 

Of his wings and had to swim. 
While the water bugs raced round and laughed at him ! t 
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Little brook — sing a song 

Of a leaf that sailed along, 
Down the golden braided center of your current swift and 

strong, 

And a dragon fly that lit 

On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and wasn't scared a bit. 

And sing how — oft in glee 

Game a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, 

Till the gurgle and refrain, 

Of your music in his brain, 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 

Little brook — laugh and leap ! 

Do not let the dreamer weep : 
Sing him all the songs of summer till ho sinks in softest 

sleep ; 

And then sing soft and low 

Through his dreams of long ago — 
Sing back to him the rest he used to know ! 

— James Whitcomh Kiley. 



THE FLYING SQUIRREL 

Of all the woodland creatures, 
The quaintest little sprite 

Is the dainty flying squirrel 
In vest of shining white, 

In coat of silver gray. 

And vest of shining white. 

His furry Quaker jacket 

Is trimmed with stripe of black ; 
A furry plume to match it 

Is curling o'er his back ; 
New curved with every motion, 

His plume curls o'er his back. 

No little newborn baby 
Has pinker feet than he ; 

Each tiny toe is cushioned 
With velvet cushions three ; 

Three wee, pink, velvet cushions 
Almost too small to see. 



Who said, " The foot of baby 
Might tempt an angel's kiss ? 

I know a score of schoolboys 
Who put their lips to this, — 

This wee foot of the squirrel, 

And left a loving kiss. 
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The tiny thief has hidden 
My candy and my plum ; 

Ah, there he comes unbidden 
To gently nip my thumb, — 

Down in his home (my pocket) 
He gently nips my thumb. 

How strange the food he covets, 
The restless, restless wight ; — 

Fred's old stuffed armadillo 
He found a tempting bite, 

Fred's old stuffed armadillo. 
With ears a perfect fright. 

The Lady Ruth's great bureau, 
Each foot a dragon's paw ! 

The midget ate the nails from 
His famous antique claw. 

Oh, what a cruel beastie 
To hurt a dragon's claw ! 

To autographic copies 

Upon my choicest shelf, — 

To every dainty volume 

The rogue has helped himself. 

My books ! dear ! No matter ! 
The rogue has helped himself. 
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And yet, my little squirrel, 

Your taste is not so bad ; 
You've swallowed Caird completely 

And psychologic Ladd. 
Rosmini you've digested. 

And Kant in rags you've clad. 

Gnaw on, my elfish rodent ! 

Lay all the sages low ! 
My pretty lace and ribbons. 

They're yours for weal or woe ! 
My pocketbook's in tatters 

Because you like it so. 

— Mary E. Burt. 

REBUFF 

The Story of the Down Valley Partridge 

Down the wooded slope of Taylor's Hill the Mother 
Partridge led her brood, down toward the crystal brook 
that by some strange whim was called Mud Creek. Her 
little ones were one day old but already quick on foot, 
and she was taking them for the first time to drink. 

She walked slowly, crouching low as she went, for the 
woods were full of enemies. She was uttering a soft little 
cluck in her throat, a call to the little balls of mottled 
down that on their tiny pink legs came toddling after, and 
peeping softly and plaintively if left even a few inches 
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behind, and seeming so fragile they made the very chick- 
adees look big and coarse. There were twelve of them, 
but Mother Grouse watched them all, and she watched every 
bush and tree and thicket, and the whole woods and the 
sky itself. Always for enemies she seemed seeking — 
friends were too scarce to be looked for — and an enemy 
she foimd. Away across the level beaver meadow was a 
great brute of a fox. He was coming their way, and in a 
few moments would surely wind them or strike their 
trail. There was no time to lose. 

'^Krrr! Krrr!'' (Hide! Hide!) cried the mother in a 
low firm voice, and the little bits of things, scarcely bigger 
than acorns and but a day old, scattered far (a few inches) 
apart to hide. One dived under a leaf, another between 
two roots, a third crawled into a curl of birch bark, a 
fourth into a hole, and so on, till all were hidden but one 
who could find no cover, so squatted on a broad yellow 
chip and lay very flat, and closed his eyes very tight, sure 
that now he was safe from being seen. They ceased 
their frightened peeping, and all was still. 

Mother Partridge flew straight toward the dreaded 
beast, alighted fearlessly a few yards to one side of him, 
and then flung herself on the ground, flopping as though 
winded and lame — oh, so dreadfully lame — and whining 
like a distressed puppy. Was she begging for mercy — 
mercy from a bloodthirsty, cruel fox ? dear, no ! She 
was no fool. One often hears of the cunning of a fox. 
Wait and see what a fool he is compared with a mothcjr 



partridge. Elated at the prize so suddenly within his 
reach, the fox turned with a dash and caught — at least, 
no, he didn't quite catch the bird ; she flopped by chance 
just a foot out of reach. He followed with another jump 
and would have seized her this time surely, but somehow 
a sapling cauie just between, and the partridge dragged 
herself awkwardly away and under a log; but the great 
brute snapped his jaws and bounded over the log, while 
she, seeming a trifle less lame, made another clumsy for- 
ward spring and tumbled down a bank, and Reynard, 
keenly following, almost caught her tail, but, oddly 
enough, fast as he went and leaped, she still seemed just 
a trifle faster. It was most extraordinary. A winged 
partridge and he, Reynard, the Swift-foot, had not caught 
her in five minutes' racing. It w^as really shameful. But 
the partridge seemed to gain strength as the fox put forth 
his, and after a quartei' of a mile race, racing that was 
somehow all away from Taylor's Hill, the bird got unac- 
countably quite well, and, rising with a derisive whirr 
flew off through the woods, leaving the fox utterly dum- 
founded to realize that he had been made a fool of; and, 
worst of all, he now remembered that this was not the 
first time he had been served this very trick, though he 
never knew the reason for it. 

Meanwhile Mother Partridge skimmed in a great circle 
and came by a roundabout way back to the little fuzz- 
balls she had left hidden in the woods. 

With a wild bird's keen memory for places, she went to 
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the very grass blade she last trod on, and stood for a 
moment fondly to admire the perfect stillness of her chil- 
dren. Even at her step not one stirred, and the little 
fellow on the chip, not so very badly concealed after all, 
had not budged, nor did he now ; he only closed his eyes 
a tiny little bit harder, till the mother said : — 

" K-reet! " (Come, children), and instantly, like a fairy 
story, every hole gave up its little baby partridge, and the 
wee fellow on the chip, the biggest of them all really, 
opened his big little eyes and ran to the shelter of her 
broad tail, with a sweet little " peep, peep " which an 
enemy could not have heard three feet away, but which 
his mother could not have missed thrice as far, and all the 
other thimblefuls of down joined in, and no doubt thought 
themselves dreadfully noisy, and were proportionately 
happy. 

— Eknest Thompson Seton. 



THE PINEAPPLES AND THE BEE 

The pineapples, in triple row. 
Were basking hot, and all in blow. 
A bee of most deserving taste 
Perceived their fragrance as he pass'd ; 
On eager wing the spoiler came. 
And searched for crannies in the frame, 
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Urged his attempt on every side, 
To every pane his trunk applied ; 
But still in vain, the frame was tight, 
And only pervious to the light : 
Thus having wasted half the day. 
He trimmed his flight another way. 

Methinks, I said, in thee I find 
The sin and madness of mankind. 
To joys forbidden man aspires. 
Consumes his soul with vain desires ; 
Folly the spring of his pursuit. 
And disappointment all the fruit. 
The maid who views with pensive air 
The show glass fraught with glittering war^^? 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets, 
But sighs at thought of empty pockets ; 
Like thine, her appetite is keen, 
But ah, the cruel glass between ! 

Our dear delights are often such, 
Exposed to view, but not to touch ; 
The sight our foolish heart inflames, 
We long for pineapples in frames ; 
With hopeless wish one looks and lingers ; 
One breaks the glass, and cuts his fingers ; 
But they whom Truth and Wisdom lead, 
Can gather honey from a weed. 

— William Cowpkr . 
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TO A SKYLARK 

Up with me ! up with mo into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds ! 

Singing, singing. 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary, 

And to-day my heart is weary ; 

Had I now the wings of a Fairy, 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 

In that song of thine ; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning 
Thou art laughing and scorning ; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest, 
And, though little troubled with sloth. 
Drunken Lark ! thou wouldst be loath 
To be such a traveler as I. 
Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both ! 
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Alas ! my journey, rugged and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways must wind; 
But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 
I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 
And hope for higher raptures, when life's day is done. 

— William Wokds worth. 



THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS 

There have been mighty battles on this terrestrial ball, 
but not the conflicts of Tamerlane's tribes with the hosts 
of western Asia, nor the wars of the legions of Caius Julius 
Caesar with their enemies of the north, ever involved so 
many combatants or resulted in so many fatalities as did 
a recent battle in Larkspur Canon, under the shadow of 
Mount Tamalpais, near San Francisco Bay. It was war, 
grim war, waged all day long and unto the even, and on 
its conclusion the field was strewn not with thousands 
merely, but with millions of the slain. 

A burning brush heap was in uncomfortable proximity 
to an ant city, and, fleeing from their Pompeii in a frantic 
horde, the sleek black inhabitants, with their great white- 
winged queen and several smaller winged princes of the 
royal blood, made microscopic tracks along the cow path. 
A few of the millions of wingless neuters carried pupae and 
brought up the rear. After a hurried march of ten miles? 
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or say thirty feet, the advance guard came suddenly upon 
the walls of a Troy whose people were pursuing their 
peaceful industries, some of them carrying hodfuls of clay 
from their caverns, and others bringing in armfuls of food 
to be consumed by the infant population. (I believe the 
heretical scientists have destroyed the force of Solomon's 
sage advice to the slothful to regard the saving powers of 
the ant, by proving that the creature hibernates in winter 
and stores no victual.) Thfe working Trojans were very 
active, brushing past each other with no sort of greeting 
discernible by human eyes or ears, and utterly disregardful 
of the heat of the day, the news of the Victorian jubilee, 
or the bulling of the wheat market. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were attending as strictly to their marching 
as though they had closely to mind the beats of a Sousa 
band. 

When some of the outside workers of the Trojan army 
were approached by the leaders of the Grecian horde, there 
was a cessation of labor. The chunks of clay were dropped, 
the wild oaten grains abandoned, and there was a quiet, 
unostentatious advance upon the invaders. There was a 
twirling of antennae, a yawning of mandibles, and Trojan 
met Greek in a hand-to-hand struggle to the death. The 
first fencing with the antennae and the first clinching of 
the pincerlike jaws upon neck, back, or leg were as com- 
batively colorless as anything in the way of a mortal 
struggle could be. It was illustrative of the matter-of- 

factness of real tragedy as contrasted with the tragedy of 
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romance and of drama. No strutting, bombastic hero 
pointed his sword to high heaven and called upon his deity 
or yelled, " So ho ! I see the foe ! " It was just as it is 
in real life anywhere outside of the prize ring. You see 
your enemy and you quietly make for him to do him bodily 
injury, or else you run away. 

But there was no running away of these doughty wa^ 
riors. As the Grecian army came on, the Trojans, one by 
one, knocked off work and went to fighting. The Trojans 
had a formidable host to meet, but they recked not of 
that, and they mustered their soldiers in masses from their 
black caverns and came on in innumerable and very strag- 
gling companies. The combat deepened. There were now 
possibly two thousand or three thousand combatants actu- 
ally engaged, and all in a space that you could have covered 
in a pocket h^^ndkercbief . There was fighting in the hol- 
lows, there was fighting on the hills, there was fighting in 
the trees, for so the dry grass was to these pygmies, and 
over it all a ndncombatant giant, who could have slain a 
hundred with his heel at one crunch had he listed, loomed 
with large interest. 

Even under the magnifying glass no difference between 
an invader and a citizen of the invaded town could be 
discerned. Some of either army were larger than others, 
but all were of the same general shape and coloring. . How 
in the scattering skirmish line a single ant could know 
another ant for a mortal foe it is most difficult to imagine, 
but there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
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dreamt of in our philosophy. Possibly the means of recog- 
nition all lay in those delicate and extremely sensitive 
twirlers at the forehead, or perhaps the eyes, which were 
to be seen only through the glass, were gifted with keener 
vision than that of human kind. Even Thoreau, who 
knew so much about ants and their battles, never could 
decide this point. 

But now the great war has been carried well within the 
outer walls of the city. The Trojans are growing less 
calm. Those not yet in the fight are coming on valiantly, 
and the Greeks, mettlesome and hardy though they be, are 
finding f oemen worthy of their pincers. Here, a small ant, 
set upon by a greater one, is aided by a fellow combatant, 
and the aggressor is fairly torn in two between them. His 
head lies upon the field, and the small warrior walks back 
toward the city with his body. Evidently an Hellenic 
warrior has come to grief. But now he is avenged, for a 
soldier of about the same size as his carrier-off comes sud- 
denly from behind a grass root and pounces upon the 
Trojan and takes a death grip upon him. The mandibles 
meet just behind the head and over the hairlike neck. 
This struggle is a short one. 

In the middle of the cow path the steady stream of 
marching Greeks pours on to the front in a guerilla-like 
disorder. The front itself is most hazy of delineation. 
Some of it, where four or five sets of duelists are enjoy- 
ing royal fights at the very doors of the Trojans' houses, 
is pushed away from the central fight by the mere act on 
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the part of some of the combatants of dragging the ants 
who have engaged them up the slope off the path and 
sometimes right into the caverns, where there remains 
little doubt as to the fate of the dragged, though the 
dragger himself may have lost his esteemed head before 
he is through with it. 

At times a warrior, who was being lifted bodily and 
hustled off toward a hole, would get a good hold upon a 
blade of grass or soniething else and do some lifting him- 
self. Then the one who had been doing the hustling 
would find himself hustled in turn and borne back away 
from the Trojan citadel. 

But these were mere external combats, apart from the 
main engagement in the cow path and along its borders. 
There in the deepest of it was mass on mass of pincer 
wielders, and the tug of war waged hotly, with all the 
fierce brutality of a war of men. In places were ropy 
lines of fighters, all squirming and biting and struggling 
in a confusion which seemed hopeless of dissipation. By 
placing his ear within a foot of the war wagers, the giant 
could hear a crackling as of thousands of little sword 
clashes, and this continued incessantly. It resembled at 
times the sound of fire running through the grass. This 
to the black Greeks and Trojans must have sounded as the 
roar of battle, and perhaps the combination of these sounds 
came to i^hem as crimson thunders, and was mingled with 
yellow shrieks and purple groans, which up to that time 
no warrior, save the aesthetic Mr. Crane, had ever heard. 
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As for the rival queens and the princes of the royal 
blood, they never once ventured upon the field of battle. 

The queen hovered nervously about the edges of the 
contest at times, and as she was the only female there, it 
seemed the realization of Sienkiewicz's picture in By Fire 
and S'word — that of a million of men and one woman. 

It was searingly hot there by the cow path, and the 
giant, having taken up a pair of duelists in his handker- 
chief, retired to the shade of a live oak three hundred 
miles away, to sit and watch a single mouth-to-mouth 
fight under the magnifying glass. It was cool and pleas- 
ant there under the tree, and to sit and watch the 
irrepressible conflict of two ants was far more interesting 
than to hear the clashing of the tongues of people in the 
Troy beyond the bay, where under the calm Lady of the 
Dome men wrangled over the question of whether bad 
water should be charged for at such or such a rate. The 
giant drank from a spring, one swig of which was worth 
all the liquid impurity over which men had made them- 
selves miserable, and lost reputations which they never 
had. He thought of the other fights that were going on 
beyond that inland stretch of the salt sea, and was glad 
that, instead of the sounds of the voices of tiresomely 
clever people, fencing to see who should turn the trimmest 
phrases and becoming extremely irritated because of each 
other's brilliancy, there came to his ears the twitterings 
of birds in the branches, and the long drone of the heat 
bugs in the hazel copse. 
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The giant turned again to the fighters under the glass. 
They were standing upon their hindmost legs and pawing 
the air with their feelers. One had seized the other by 
a front leg, and his antagonist was in turn fencing for 
a chance upon his head, stretching his pincers to their 
utmost and striving in an excess of combativeness to get 
that, much desired and always decisive neck hold. Thus 
they struggled for nearly an hour, when by dint of that 
wonderful power of exertion which gives this ant the 
name of herculanea, the leg-pinched fellow managed to 
inflict a death wound. Then the other kneeled gracefully 
and lay stock-still. But yet his mandibles clutched that 
leg. They were locked upon it more fixedly than grip 
clutches cable. For a long time the victor labored to 
release himself, and the giant, assisting him all he could 
with sharpened twigs, could give him no aid that would 
not result in the loss of the leg. So the victor whose 
victory seemed dubious, everything considered, walked off 
the handkerchief, dragging the vanquished with him 
^mong the dead, leaves and was soon lost to view. 

Returning to the battle field, the giant saw the fight 
was going on as ferociously as ever. The number of 
warriors, however, had grown less, and the number of 
slain had swelled prodigiously. With some flour procured 
from a cottage up the canon, a few thousands of the 
Trojans who were not yet in the fight were coated like 
millers, to distinguish them from the Greeks, and then 
the warriors were left to the joys of battle for several hours. 
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When the sun had sunk below the shoulder of TainaV 
pais, another visit was paid to the field. The battAft 
sei<^med to be nearly over, and by reason of the fact tbt^t 
many of the white ones were running in and out of fclift 
holes and pursuing peaceful vocations, it was apparent 
that Tyoy had won the day, though at what cost fcle 
heaps of dead and dying plainly attested. There w^as 
still desultory fighting on the outskirts of the town, a^rncl 
probably five hundred ants were engaging as many mo:re, 
but the main body of Trojans were no longer warriors, 
but hewers of wood and haulers of food. An eager ^artctj 
was carrrying into town thousands of eggs captured frc^m 
the vanquished Greeks. These eggs, according to ^he 
traditions of the ant race, would be left in the nests to 
hatch out ants who would become the slaves of tli^ir 
captors, so that part of the Trojan loss would in time be 
made good. Oh, a wonderfully bright fellow is your ai^t' 

Down the cow path, fifty feet away, march a sot'TJ 
army of Greeks, with its bedraggled queen and its sorrj 
princes of the Royal blood. They had lost half th^ir 
valiant band, and were as completely routed as were the 
brave Frenchmen at Waterloo. 

But why do these five hundred remain and fight and 
fight in as hopeless a struggle as that of the six hundred 
of the famous charge? Is it for the sake of fame — for 
glorious names in ant history? It may be there are 
heroes even among ants. 

— Bailey Millaed. 
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THE GREKN LINNET 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

Of spring's unclouded weather, 
In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard seat, 
And birds and flowers once more to greet, 

My last year's friends together ! 

One have I marked, the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest ; 
Hail to Thee, far above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion ! 
Thou, Linnet ! in thy green array. 
Presiding Spirit here to-day, 
Dost lead the revels of the May ; 

And this is thy dominion. 

While birds and butterflies and flowers 
Make all one band of paramours, 
Thou, ranging up and down the bowers, 

Art sole in thy employment ; 
A Life, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care, 
Too blest with any one to pair ; 

Thyself tby own enjoyment. 
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Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstasies. 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 
There ! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 
A brother of the dancing leaves ; 
Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 

Pours forth his song in gushes ; 
As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign. 

While fluttering in the bushes. 

— William Wordsworth. 

MEG MERRILIES 

Old Meg she was a gypsy. 

And lived upon the moors ; 
Her bed it was the brown heath turf. 

And her house was out of doors. 
Her apples were swart blackberries. 

Her currants pods o' broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 

Her book a churchyard tomb. 
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Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisters larchen trees ; 
Alone with her great family 

She lived as she did please. 
No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon. 
And 'stead of supper she would stare 

Full hard against the moon. 

But every morn, of woodbine fresh 

She made her garlanding, 
And every night the dark glen yew 

She wove, and she would sing. 
And with her fingers, old and brown. 

She plaited mats of rushes, 
And gave them to the cottagers 

She met among the bushes. 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 

And tall as Amazon ; 
An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip hat had she on : 
God rest her aged bones somewhere! 

She died full long agone I 
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I TOOK THE WREN'S NEST 

I TOOK the wren's nest ; 

Heaven forgive me ! 

Its merry architects so small 

Had scarcely finished their wee hall, 

That, empty still, and neat and fair, 

Hung idly in the summer air. 

The mossy walls, the dainty door. 

Where Love should enter and explore, 

And love sit caroling outside, 

And love within chirp multiplied — 

I took the wren's nest ; 

Heaven forgive me ! 

How many hours of happy pains 
Through early frosts and April rains, 
How many songs at eve and morn 
O'er springing grass and greening corn. 
What labors hard, througli sun and shade. 
Before the prett}' house was made ! 
One little minute, only one, 
And she'll fly back, and find it — gone ! 

I took the wren's nest ; 

Bird, forgive me ! 

— Dinah Maria Mulock. 
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AMERICA 

My country, His of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing : 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the Pilgrims* pride; 
From evenj mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 

My native country , thee — 
Land of the noble, free — 

Thy name Ilooe; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy tooods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thriUsy 

Like that above. 

Let music sioell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe paiiake; 
I jet rocks their silence break — 

Tlie sound prolong, 

— S. F. Smith. 
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VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel, the Mayflower^ of a forlorn hope, freighted with 
the prospects of a future state, and bound across the un- 
known sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thousand mis- 
givings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and 
set, and weeks and months pass, and winter surprises 
them on the deep, but brings them not the sight of the 
wished-for shore. 

I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, 
crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, de- 
layed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route; and now, 
driven in fury before the raging tempest, in their scarcely 
seaworthy vessel. The awful voice of the storm howls 
through the rigging. The laboring masts seem strain- 
ing from their base; the dismal sound of the pumps is 
heard; the ship leaps, as it were, madly from billow to 
billow ; the ocean breaks, and settles with ingulfing floods 
over the floating deck, and beats with deadening weight 
against the staggered vessel. 

I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all 
but desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five 
months' passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, — 
weak and exhausted from the voyage, poorly armed, 
scantily provisioned, without shelter, without means, sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes. 

Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any 
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principle of human probabilit}^, what shall be the fate of 
this handful of adventurers. Tell me, man of military 
science, in how many months were they all swept off by 
the thirty savage tribes enumerated within the boundaries 
of New England ? Tell me, politician, how long dicj this 
shadow of a colony, on which your conventions and trea- 
ties had not smiled, languish on the distant coast ? Stu- 
dent of history, compare for me the baffled projects, the 
deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of other 
times, and find the parallel of this. 

Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless 
heads of women and children? was it hard labor and 
spare meais ? was it disease ? was it the tomahawk ? was 
it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, 
and a broken heart, aching in its last moments at the 
recollection of the loved and left beyond the sea? — was 
it some, or all of these united, that hurried this forsaken 
company to their melancholy fate? And is it possible 
that neither of these causes, that not all combined were 
able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it possible that, from 
a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy not so much of 
admiration as of pity, there have gone forth a progress 
so steady, a growth so wonderful, a reality so important, 
a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 

— Edwabd Everett. 
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A HOLY NATION 

Let Liberty run onward with the year, 
And circle with the seasons ; let her break 
The tyrant's harshness, the oppressor's spears; 
Bring ripened recompenses that shall make 
Supreme amends for sorrow's long arrears ; 
Drop holy benison on hearts that ache ; 
Put clearer radiance into human eyes, 
And set the glad earth singing to the skies. 

Clean natures coin pure statutes. Let us cleanse 
The hearts that beat within us ; let us mow 
Clear to the roots our falseness and pretense, 
Tread down our rank ambitions, overthrow 
Our braggart moods of puffed self-consequence, 
Plow up our hideous thistles which do grow 
Faster than maize in May time, and strike dead 
The base infections our low greeds have bred. 

— Richard Realf. 

INDL\N CORN 

'* Hail ! Ha-wen-ni-yu ! Listen with open ears to the 
rords of thy people. Continue to listen. We thank our 
lother earth which sustains us. We thank the winds 
irhich have banished disease. We thank He-no for rain. 
Ve thank the moon and stars which give us light when 
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the sun has gone to rest. We thank the sun for warmt>^ 
and light by day. Keep us from evil ways that the su:^ 
may never hide his face from us for shame and leave \M^^ 
in darkness. We thank thee, oh, mighty Ha-wen-ni-y 
that we still live. We thank thee that thou hast mad 
our corn to grow. Thou art our creator and our goo 
ruler, thou canst do no evil. Everything thou doest is fa 
our happiness." 

Thus prayed the Iroquois Indians when the corn ha 
ripened on the hills and valleys of New York State Ion 
before it was a state, and even before Columbus had tumed^^ 
his ambitious prows westward in quest of the Indies. Had-^ 
he found the Indies, with their wealth of fabrics and spices, 
he would have found there nothing so valuable to the world 
as has proved this golden treasure of ripened corn. 

Every boy and girl living on a farm in New York State 
twenty-five years or more ago has in memory a picture 
like this: a stubbly hillside field beset with russet shocks 
of corn and constellations of orange pumpkins, whence 
might be seen wide valleys filled with purple haze, and far 
hills bedecked with autumn tapestries woven about emerald 
patches of new wheat. 

To such a field, after the laggard sun had changed the 
hoar frost to dew, would they hasten of an October morn- 
ing, to begin the corn husking. The enthusiastic youngster, 
who had an eye to artistic unity in the situation, invari- 
ably selected a pumpkin for his seat, scorning his more 

sordid fellows who had brought milking stools from the 
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barn, when nature had placed so many golden thrones at 
their disposal. Too soon a discovery was made about this 
that applies as well to other thrones, — it proved an uneasy 
seat, and was abandoned for a sofa constructed of corn- 
stalks. Here, leaning back with a full sense of luxury, 
listening to the rustle of the dry leaves and husks and the 
monotonous song of the cricket, enlivened now and then 
by the lazy call of the crow from the hemlocks on the hill, 
the sweet note of the belated meadow lark from the valley, 
or the excited bark of the dog as he chased a squirrel along 
the fence, the busy husker passed the autumn day. On 
either side of him were evidences of his labor. On the 
right stood great disheveled stooks of cornstalks bereft of 
their pockets of gold ; on the left lay in a heap the shining 
yellow ears, ready to be measured in the waiting bushel 
basket ; in front was always a little pile of noble ears with 
some of the husks still attached, — the seed corn. Proud 
was the boy when he had learned to select successfully 
" the ear of good length, cylindrical rather than pointed, 
the cob firm and well filled from butt to tip with grains 
uniformly large, of good color and in regular rows that 
showed no space between." Nowadays, we challenge 
this ideal of the " perfect ear." 

As " chore time " approached, came the wagon afield to 
gather the harvest of ears and take them to the cribs, 
where their gold gleaming between the boards gave com- 
fortable assurance of peace and plenty. But the seed com 
was stored in a way learned by our forefathers from the 
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American Indians ; the ears were braided together by their 
husks, by the skilled fai'iuer, who could make a bi*aid two 
or three feet long, strong enough to hold the weight of 
the ears that hung a heavy fringe along each side; this 
braid when completed was tied with a bit of soft, tow 
twine, long saved for the purpose, and then was hung on 
hooks on the granary walls. There, until spring, waited 
the elect of the cornfield, holding in |)erfect kernels all the 
future corn wealth of that farm. 

From the first day's husking a bushel of ears was re- 
served from the crib and was spread on a chamber floor 
to dry quickly ; later this was taken to the mill and 
ground into samp, one of the prized luxuries of the autumn 
bill of fare. Other com was ground into meal for the 
delicious johnny cake and the Indian bread, the latter 
reaching fullest perfection when baked in a brick oven. 

To the tenants of the farm barns the corn meant even 
more than to those in the farmhouse. In August the 
cattle in dry pastures cast longing eyes and expressive 
voices toward the pale, green leaves and waving tassels of 
the sowed com, and great was their joy the first day tliey 
tasted this delicacy ; in November they munched the dry 
leaves of the planted crop, leaving in the barnyard an 
angular patterned carpet of bare, hard stalks. In winter 
the com meal, in proper proportions, made for them a food 
that kept them warm despite the cold \vinds that clutched 
at them, through crevices, with fingers of drifted snow. 

AXXA BOTSFOBD COMSTOCK. 
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PAUL REVERES RIDE 

On Tuesday, April 18, 1775, Gage, the royal governor, 
who had decided to send a force to Concord to destroy the 
stores, picketed the roads from Boston into Middlesex, to 
prevent any report of the intended march from spreading 
into the country. But the very air was electric. In the 
tension of the popular mind, every sound and sight was 
significant. In the afternoon, one of the governor's 
grooms strolled into a stable where John Ballard was 
cleaning a horse. John Ballard was a son of liberty ; and 
when the groom idly remarked in nervous English " about 
what would occur to-morrow," John's hand shook, and, 
asking the groom to finish cleaning the horse, he ran to a 
friend, who carried the news straight to Paul Revere. 

Gage thought that his secret had been kept, but Lord 
Percy, who had heard the people say on the Common that 
the troops would miss their aim, undeceived him. Gage 
instantly ordered that no one should leave the town. 
But Dr. Warren was before him, and, as the troops crossed 
the river, Paul Revere was rowing over the river farther 
down to Charlestown, having agreed with his friend, 
Robert Newman, to show lanterns from the belfry of the 
Old North Church : — 

'* One, if by land, and two, if by sea," 
as a signal of the march of the British. 

It was a brilliant April night. The winter had been 
unusually mild and the spring very forward. The hills 
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were already green ; the early grain waved in the fields, 
and the air was sweet with blossoming orchards. Under 
the cloudless moon the soldiers silently marched^ and 
Paul Revere swiftly rode, galloping through Medford, and 
West Cambridge, rousing every house as he went, spur- 
ring for Lexington and Hancock and Adams, and evading 
the British patrols, who had been sent out to stop the 
news. 

Stop the news ! Already the village church b^lls-'were 
beginning to ring the alarm, as the pulpits beneath them 
had been ringing for many a year. In the awakeaiiHig 
houses lights flashed from window to window. Dnuv 
beat faintly far away and on every side. Signal gOiA 
flashed and echoed. The watchdogs barked; the oodts 
crew. 

Stop the news ! Stop the sunrise ! The murmufing 
night trembled with the summons so earnestly expeoted, 
so dreaded, so desired. And as, long ago, the voice rang 
out at midnight along the Syrian shore, wailing that 
great Pan was dead, but in the same moment the choiruig 
angels whispered, " Glory to God in the highest, for 
Christ is born," so, if the stern alarm of that April night 
seemed to many a wistful and loyal heart to portend the 
passing glory of British dominion and the tragical chance 
of war, it whispered to them with prophetic inspiration^ 
" Good will to men ; America is born ! " 

There is a tradition that long before the troops reached 
Lexington an unknown horseman thundered at the door 
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of Captain Joseph Robbins in Acton, waking every man 
and woman and the babe in the cradle, shouting that the 
regulars were marching to Concord and that the rendez- 
vous was the old North Bridge. Captain Robbins's son, a 
boy of ten years, heard the summons in the garret where he 
lay, and in a few minutes was on his father's old mare, a 
young Paul Revere, galloping along the road to rouse 
Captain Isaac Davis, who commanded the minutemen of 
Acton. The company assembled at his shop, formed, and 
marched a little way, when he halted them and returned 
a moment to his house. He said to his wife: "Take 
good care of the children," kissed her, tiu*ned to his men, 
gave the order to march, and saw his home no more. 
Such was the history of that night in how many homes ! 

The hearts of those men and women of Middlesex 
might break, but they could not waver. They had 
counted the cost. They knew what and whom they 
served ; and, as the midnight summons came, they started 

up and answered, " Here am I ! " 

— George William Curtis. 



BUNKER HILL 

To the wail of the fife and the snarl of the drum 
Those Hedgers and Ditchers of Bunker Hill come, 
Down out of the battle with rumble and roll. 
Straight across the two ages, right into the soul, 
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And bringing for captive the Day that they won 

With a deed that like Joshua halted the sun. 

Like bells in their towers tolled the guns from the town, 

Beat that low earthen bulwark so sullen and brown, 

As if Titans last night had plowed the one bout 

And abandoned the field for a Yankee redoubt ; 

But for token of life that the parapet gave 

They might as well play on Miles Standish's grave! 

Then up the green hill rolled the red of the Georges 

And down the green vale rolled the grime of the forges ; 

Ten rods from the ridges hung the live surge, 

Not a murmur to meet it broke over the verge. 

But the click of flintlocks in the furrows along. 

And the chirp of a sparrow just singing her song. 

In the flash of an eye, as the dead shall be raised. 

The dull bastion kindled, the parapet blazed, 

And the musketry cracked, glowing hotter and higher, 

Xiike a forest of hemlock, its lashes of fire, 

And redder the scarlet and riven the ranks. 

And Putnam's guns hung, with a roar on the flanks. 

Now the battle grows dumb and the grenadiers wheel, 

'Tis the crash of clubbed musket, the thrust of cold steel, 

At bay all the way, while the guns held their breath, 

Foot to foot, eye to eye, with each other and Death. 

Call the roll. Sergeant Time ! Match the day if you can 

Waterloo was for Britons — Bunker Hill is for man ! 

— Benjamin F. Taylor. 
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BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 

The two armies are now in presence, prepared — poorly 
enough on our side, but as fully as the occasion will per- 
mit — for action. Before we follow them to the fatal en- 
counter, let us pause for a moment and contemplate in 
fancy the picture that was then exhibited by the two 
peninsulas and the surrounding waters and country. 
Transport yourselves with me to the heights at the north- 
ern extremity of Boston, — then the post of observation of 
the British commander and his staff, — and let us look 
forth from that elevated point upon the spirit-stirring 
scene. 

Before us flows the silver-winding Charles, not, as now, 
interrupted by numerous bridges, but pursuing a smooth, 
unbroken way to the ocean. Between us and the Charles- 
town shore are the ships of war, the Somerset^ the Lively^ 
and the Falcon ; the Glasgow lies on the left, within the 
mouth of the river. Their black and threatening hulks 
pour forth, at every new discharge, fresh volumes of smoke 
that hang like fleecy clouds upon the air. I see their 
lightnings flash ; I hear their thunders repeated in deafen- 
ing echoes by all the neighboring hills. 

From time to time, as the veil of smoke is cleared away, 
I see before me on the opposite side, rising by a gentle as- 
cent, two sister hills, clothed in the green luxuriance of 
the first flush of vegetation, excepting where their summits 
are broken by the low and hasty works of the Americans. 
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Behind these scanty defenses methinks I see our gallant 
Eat hers swarming to the rescue of freedom and their 
country. Their homely apparel has but little to attract 
bhe eye; but now and then, when some favorite officer 
makes his appearance, a shout of gratulation passes along 
their lines and proves the ardor that inspires them for 
their cause. 

Below the hill the flourishing town extends its white 
dwellings interspersed with trees and gardens along the 
shore, and farther to the right the British forces spread 
forth their long and brilliant array. There grim-visaged 
War clothes his iron front with all his bravest pomp and 
pageantry. The ^^ meteor flag" of England flames in the 
van; at the head of every regiment its gilded banner 
floats in dazzling beauty on the breeze. The splendid 
dresses charm the eye ; the martial music bursts inspir- 
ingly upon the ear, while the brazen artillery and bur- 
nished armor almost mock, as they reflect his beams, the 
summer sun that shines above. 

To complete the picture, the hills of Chelsea, Charles- 
town, and Cambridge rise in the background, forming a 
vast natural amphitheater, their summits crowded by the 
wliole population of the neighborhood, men, and women, 
and children, who are also clustering like bees upon the 
housetops and steeples of Boston and Charlestown. In 
the meantime, the harbor sleeps without in tranquil beauty, 
reflecting like a mirror, from its polished surface, the 
emerald isles that gem its bosom and the ships that are 
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lying at the wharves, while a clear, unclouded sky sprea«:3s 
its bhie canopy above the whole, as if the elements ^^f 
nature were purposely contrasting their most magnificeir ^t 
forms of silence and repose with the agonizing effort ar»^d 
noisy bustle of the hostile movements of men. 

Splendid panorama ! How soon to be defiled wit> i 
stains of dust and blood ! Fearful, ominous silenc^^ ! 
How soon to be broken by shouts of rage and groans cr^f 
agony ! How soon these peaceful, happy homes shall t^^^ 
wrapt in flames ! How many of those hearts, which a»:r*e 
now almost bursting with the swollen tides of passioE^^> 
shall in two short hours be cold forever! 

But while all is yet hushed in breathless expectation, 
at the moment when both the parties and the assemble 
multitude are eagerly, tremblingly awaiting the signal 
action, — while the bolt of fate is yet for the instant sus 
pended, — methinks I see, as I look to the America^^^^ 
works, a horseman advancing towards them at full spee^^* 
He must be some officer of high rank. As he crosse^^^ 
Bunker Hill, General Putnam, also on horseback, rushes ^ 
forward to greet him. 

" Good Heavens ! General Warren ! is it you ? I x^^ 
joice and regret to see you. Your life is too precious t^^ 
be exposed in this battle. But since you are here, I tak^ 
your orders/' 

'' General Putnam, I have none to give ; you have made 
your arrangements. I come to aid you as a volunteer. 

Tell me where I can be useful." 
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" Go then to the redoubt ; you will there be covered." 

" I came not to be covered," replies the hero. " Tell 
xne where I shall be most in danger, — where the battle 
^11 be hottest." 

"The redoubt," replies Putnam, "will be the enemy's 
object ; if that can be defended, the day is ours." 

General Warren pursues his way to the redoubt. The 
troops recognize his person and welcome him with loud 
huzzas. Colonel Prescott offers to take his orders. " No, 
Colonel Prescott, give me yours, — give me a musket. I 
have come to take a lesson of a veteran in the art of war." 

It is now three o'clock. The signal is given by a gen- 
eral discharge of the fieldpieces, for the movement of the 
British army. Their columns proceed slowly, to give the 
artillery time to take effect. The American drums beat 
to arms. Putnam, who is at work on Bunker Hill, quits 
his intrenchment and leads his men into action. I hear 
him addressing them. 

" Powder is scarce and must not be wasted ; reserve 
your fire till you see the whites of their eyes ; then take 
aim at the officers." 

The order is repeated along the whole line. The Brit- 
ish are now within gunshot of the works. A few sharp- 
shooters disobey their orders and fire. 

"Fire again before the word is given at your peril," 
exclaims Prescott ; '- the next man that disobeys orders 
shall be instantly shot." 

Lieutenant Colonel Robinson, who with Colonel But- 
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trick bad led the troops so gallantly at Concord on the 
19th of April, mns round . the top of the parapet and 
throws up the muskets. 

^^ Now, men ! now is your time ! " says the veteran 
Prescott. " Make ready ! take aim ! fire ! " 

The smoko clears away, and the whole hillside is cov- 
ered with the dead. The British return the fire; they 
rally; they attempt to advance. In vain. Victory! vic- 
tory ! They have turned their backs ; they are flying 
from the field. Thus ends the first attack. 

An ominous pause, like the lull that from time to 
time interrupts the wildest tempest, prevails upon the 
scene of action, only broken by the occasional discharges 
of artillery from the ships and batteries. But the British 
are preparing for a second attack. Let us place ourselves 
again upon the opposite heights and mark its progress. 

General Howe has rallied and reorganized his men; 
with unshaken intrepidity they advance through the 
tall grass, under the heat of a blazing summer sun, 
loaded with knapsacks of more than a hundred pounds' 
weight, toward the lines. The artillery push forward 
to within three hundred yards of the defenses, and open 
their battery to prepare the way for the infantry. A 
deep silence broods over the American lines. The men 
are ordered to reserve their fire till the British are at six 
rods' distance. 

But while they are thus advancing, what new spectacle 
bursts upon the eyes of the assembled multitude and adds 
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anotlier, grander liorror to the scene? What rollhig 
clouds of smoke overspread the town? What sheets of 
living fire flash out from among them in all directions ? 

Charlestown is in flames ! The British general, annoyed 
at his first onset by the fire of a detachment stationed in 
the town, has ordered it to be burned. 

The ravenous element is now in full possession of the 
town. It devours with unrelenting fury house on house, 
and street on street. It reaches the church, envelops the 
large edifice in its embraces, and ascends to the sky on 
its lofty spire, like the brilliant explosion of some vast 
volcano. Where now sliall helpless age and infancy fly 
for refuge ? Where shall the mother conduct her child, 
when death in all its various horrid forms surrounds her ? 

But hark ! what discordant clang breaks strangely on 
the ear through the noise of crackling flames and crashing 
edifices? The beam that suspended the church bell is 
burnt off, and the bell, in falling through the ruins, rings 
continuously with a hoarse, unwonted, startling tone. 

Far different was the voice with which that bell in 
happier times summoned the neighborhood to religious 
worship, or announced the arrival of some joyous holiday, 
or tolled in solemn sadness for the burial of the dead. But 
the sounds which it now sends forth are suited to the time ; 
they are harsh and horrid, like the tumult around ; they 
respond not unfitly to the roar of the batteries, the rattling 
of the musketry, the shouts, the shrieks, the groans, that 
make up the fearful music of a field of battle. 
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Unawed by scenes like these, wliich in ordinary times 
would drive the dulle.st souls to desperation, the armies 
coolly prosecute their work. The British mount the hill 
by slow and regular approaches; they fire in platoons 
with all the precision of a holiday review, and, though 
without aim, not entirely without effect. 

Meanwhile the Americans reserve their fire. At length, 
when the British are at only six rods' distance, the order 
is given. The discharge takes place. Victory ! once more 
victory! Again the enemy are turning their backs! 
Again they are hurrying from the hill ! Where are now 
the brilliant ranks that only a few moments since extended 
far and wide around its sides ? Hundreds of the men 
have fallen, including some of the best officers. For the 
second time on this eventful day has the order been given 
for the British army to retreat. 

Here ends the tale of triumph. Oh ! that here too 

could end the story of the day! Let us hasten through 

the closing act of this glorious tragedy. Undaunted by 

this new repulse, the British general gives orders at once 

for a third attack. Enlightened by experience, — cured of 

their vain presumption, — they now adopt a more judicious 

plan. They throw aside their knapsacks, reserve their 

fire, and trust to the bayonet. They have discovered the 

vulnerable point in our incomplete defenses, and have 

brought up their artillery where it turns our works and 

enfilades the whole line. 

In the meantime what remains for our gallant country- 
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Hen ? Their aiiiinunition is exhausted ; they have no 
bayonets; no reenforcements arrive. They await with 
iesperate resolution the onset of the British, prepared to 
:'epel them as best they may, with the few charges of 
powder and ball that are still left, with the butt ends of 
bheir muskets, and with stones. 

Colonel Prescott perceives at last that further resistance 
Is only a wanton sacrifice of valuable life, and issues the 
order to retreat. The Americans leave the redoubt and 
retire with little molestation from the field. 

With little molestation did I say ? Alas ! one sacrifice, 
the dearest, greatest of all, is to be made, — one other 
Tictim, more precious than any that has yet been offered 
up, must be laid this day upon the altar of the country. 
Too rash, too generous, Warren ! you have come to learn 
the art of war from a veteran soldier ; you have come to 
take his orders ; but your desperate courage refuses to obey 
the last. On the right, — in front, — the enemy are pouring 
in upon you ; on the left their artillery sweeps transversely 
through the works ; ammunition, everything is exhausted ; 
the post is no longer tenable ; your comrades are leaving 
you ; the best, the bravest are in full retreat. 

Still you linger ! Hasten, gallant Warren ! Honor, 
duty, command you to follow them ! Too late ! A bullet 
has done the fatal work. " The beauty of Israel has 
fallen upon his high places ! " 

— Alexander H.Everett. 
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THE RISING IN 1776 

Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 
And there was tumult in the air, 

The flfe's shrill note, the drum's loud beat. 
And through the wide land everywhere 

The answering tread of hurrying feet ; 
While the first oath of Freedom's gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington ; 
And Concord roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 
Made bare her patriot arm of power. 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 

Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkeley Manor stood ; 
There Sunday found the rural folk. 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 

In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed 'mid the graves where rank is naught ; 
All could not read the lesson taught 

In that republic of the dead. 

How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk. 

The vale with peace and sunshine full 

Where all the happy people walk, 

Decked in their homespun flax and wool ! 
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Where youth's gay hats with blossoms l)looin ; 
And every maid, with simple art, 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 

A bud whose depths are all perfume ; 
While every garment's gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 

The pastor came ; his snowy locks 

Hallowed his brow of thought and care ; 

And calmly, as shepherds lead their flocks, 
He led into the house of prayer. 

Then soon he rose ; the prayer was strtmg ; 

The psalm was warrior David's song ; 

The text, a few short words of might, — 

" The Lord of hosts shall arm the right ! " 

He spoke of wrongs too long endured. 
Of sacred rights to be secured ; 
Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
The stirring sentences lie spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 
And, rising on his theme's broad wing, 

And grasping in his nervous hand 

The imaginary battle brand. 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 
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Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence of attitude, 
Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir ; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside. 
And, lo ! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior s guise. 

A moment there was awful pause, — 
When Berkeley cried, " Cease, traitor ! cease ! 
God's temple is the house of peace ! " 

The other shouted, ^' Nay, not so. 
When God is with our righteous cause ; 
His holiest places then are ours. 
His temples are our forts and towers. 

That frown upon the tyrant foe ; 
In this, the dawn of Freedom's day. 
There is a time to fight and pray ! " 

And now before the open door — 

The warrior priest had ordered so — 
The enlisting trumpet's sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o'er and o'er 

Its long reverberating blow, 
So loud and clear it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 
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And there the startling drnm and fife 
Fired the living with fiercer life ; 
While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace. 

The great bell swung as ne'er before : 
It seemed as it would never cease ; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 

Was, « War ! War ! War ! " 

** Who dares " — this was the patriot's cry. 
As striding from the desk he canae — 
** Come out with me, in Freedom's name, 

For her to live, for her to die ? " 

A hundred hands flung up reply 

A hundred voices answered, " // " 

— Thomas Buchanan Read. 

THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION 

It is a cloudless summer day ; a clear blue sky arches 
and expands above a quaint edifice, rising among the giant 
trees in the center of a wide city. That edifice is built of 
plain red brick, with heavy window frames, and a massive 
hall door. 

Such is the statehouse of Philadelphia, in the year of 
our Lord 1776. 

In yonder wooden steeple, which crowns the summit of 
that red brick statehouse, stands an old man with snow- 
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white hair and sunburnt face. He is clad in humble at- 
tire, yet his eye gleams, as it is fixed on the ponderous 
outline of the bell suspended in the steeple there. By his 
side, gazing into his sunburnt face in wonder, stands a 
flaxen-haired boy with laughing eyes of summer blue. 
The old man ponders for a moment upon the strange 
words written upon the bell, then, gathering the boy in 
his arms, he speaks : " Look here, my child. Will you do 
this old man a kindness ? Then hasten down the stairs, 
and wait in the hall below till a man gives you a message 
for me ; when he gives you that word, run out into the 
street and shout it up to me. Do you mind ? " The boy 
sprang from the old man's arms, and threaded his way 
down the dark stairs. 

Many minutes passed. The old bell keeper was alone. 
" Ah," groaned the old man, " he has forgotten me." As 
the word was upon his lips a merry, ringing laugh broke 
on his ear. And there, among the crowd on the pave- 
ment, stood the blue-eyed boy, clapping his tiny hands 
while the breeze blew his flaxen hair all about his face, 
and, swelling his little chest, he raised himself on tiptoe, 
and shouted the single word, " Ring ! " 

Do you see that old man's eye fire ? Do you see that 

arm so suddenly bared to the shoulder ? Do you see that 

withered hand grasping the iron tongue of the bell ? That 

old man is young again. His veins are filling with a new 

life. Backward and forward, with sturdy strokes, he swings 

the tongue. The bell peals out ; the crowds in the street 
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hear it, and burst forth in one long shout. Old Delaware 
hears it, and gives it back on the cheers of her thousand 
sailors. The city hears it, and starts up from desk and 
workshop as if an earthquake had spoken. 

Under that very bell, pealing out at noonday, in an old 
hall, fifty-six traders, farmers, and mechanics had as- 
sembled to break the shackles of the world. The com- 
mittee, who have been out all night, are about to appear. 
At last the door opens, and they advance to the front. 
The parchment is laid on the table. Shall it be signed, 
or not? Then ensues a high and stormy debate. Then 
the faint hearted cringe in comers. Then Thomas Jeffer- 
son speaks his few bold words, and John Adams pours out 
his whole soul. 

Still there is a doubt ; and that pale-faced man, rising 
in one corner, squeaks out something about *' axes, scaf- 
folds, and a gibbet." A tall, slender man rises, and his 
dark eye burns, while his words ring through the halls: 
" Gibbets ! They may stretch our necks on every scaffold 
in the land. They may turn every rock into a gibbet, 
every tree into a gallows ; and yet the words written on 
that parchment can never die. They may pour out our 
blood on a thousand altars, and yet, from every drop that 
dyes the ax or drips on the sawdust of the block, a new 
martyr to freedom will spring into existence. What ! are 
these shrinking hearts and faltering voices here, when the 
very dead upon our battle fields arise and call upon us to 
sign that parchment, or be accursed forever ? 
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" Sign ! if the next moment the gibbet's rope is around 
your neck. Sign ! if the next moment this hall ring with 
thq echo of the falling ax. Sign I by all 3 our hopes in 
life or death, as husbands, as fathers, a^ men ! Sign your 
names to that parchment ! 

" Yes ! were my soul trembling on the verge of eternity, 
were this voice choking in the last struggle, I would still, 
with the last impulse of that soul, with the last gasp of 
that voice, implore you to remember the truth : God has 
given America to the free. Yes I as I sink down into the 
gloomy shadow of the grave, with my last breath I would 
beg of you to sign that parchment." 

(iEOKGE LiPPARD. 

CONCORD HYMN 

By thQ rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

I)own the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On thjs green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-dav a votive stone ; 
That memorv mav their dead redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those lieroes dare 

. To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



NATHAN HALE 

To drumbeat and heartbeat, 

A soldier marches by ; 
There is color in his cheek, 

There is courage in his eye. 
Yet to drumbeat and heartbeat 

In a moment he must die. 

By the starlight and the moonlight, 
He seeks the Briton's camp ; 

He hears the rustling flag 

And the armed sentry's tramp ; 

And the starlight and the moonlight 
His silent wanderings lamp. 

With slow tread and still tread. 
He scans the tented line ; 

And he counts the battery guns, 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine ; 

And his slow tread and still tread 

Gives no warning sign. 
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The dark wave, the plumed wave, 
It meets his eager glance ; 

And it sparkles 'neath the stars, 
Like the glimmer of a lance — 

A dark wave, a plumed wave. 
On an emerald expanse. 

A sharp clang, a still clang, 

And terror in the sound ! 
For the sentry, falcon eyed. 

In the camp a spy hath found ; 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 

The patriot is bound. 

With a calm brow and a steady brow. 

He listens to his doom ; 
In his look there is no fear, 

Nor a shadowy trace of gloom ; 
But with calm brow and steady brow, 

He robes him for the tomb. 

In the long night, the still night, 

He kneels upon the sod ; 
And the brutal guards withhold 

E'en the solemn word of God ! 

In the long night, the still night, 

He walks where Christ hath trod. 
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'Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 

He dies upon the tree ; 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But one life for liberty ; 
And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 

His spent wings are free. 

But his last words, his message words, 

They bum, lest friendly eye 
Should read how proud and calm 

A patriot could die. 
With his last words, his dying words, 

A soldier s battle cry. 

From fame leaf and angel leaf, 

From monument and urn, 
The sad earth, the glad of heaven. 

His tragic fate shall learn ; 
And on fame leaf and angel leaf 

The name of Hale shall burn ! 

— Francis Miles Finch. 
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A TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON 



SuBLiMEE man than ever threw 
To eager time a virgin name, 

So greatly pure it quickly gi'ew 
The wisest monitor of I'aim; ; 
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A nation's breath is breath of thine, 
Commingled at each human birth ; 

Of our vast freedom's life the wine 

Is draughts from thy deep manly worth. 

The robust beauty of one life 
Tingles in each unfolding heart, 

A strength forever in the strife 

Of right 'gainst wrong's compulsive art. 

Sublimest man of all the years, 

The years are proud to walk with thee; 

On Time's hoar brow thy greatness rears 
His crown of lordliest majesty. 

— George H. Calvert. 

THE MAPLE IN FEBRUARY 

" Tapping the sugar bush " are magical words to the 
coimtry boy and girl. The winter which was at first so 
welcome with its miracle of snow, and its attendant joys 
of sleighing and skating, begins to pall by the last of 
February. Too many days the clouds hang low and the 
swirling flakes make out-of-door pursuits difficult. Then 
there comes a day when the south wind blows blandly 
and the snow settles into hard, marblelike drifts, and here 
and there a knoll appears bare, and soggy, and brown. It 
is then that there comes just a suggestion of spring in the 
air ; and the bare trees show a flush of living red through 
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±heir grayiiess, and every spray grows heavy with swelling 
l)uds. Well do we older folk remember that in our own 
childhood after a few such days the father would say, "We 
wrill get the sap buckets down from the stable loft and 
wash them, for we can tap the sugar bush soon if this 
weather holds." In those days the buckets were made of 
staves, and were by no means so easily washed as are the 
metal buckets of to-day. Still do we recall the sickish 
smell of musty sap that greeted our nostrils when we 
poured the boiling water in to cleanse those old brown 
buckets. During the long winter evenings we had all had 
something to do with the fashioning of the sap spiles 
made from selected stems of sumac ; after some older one 
had removed half of the small branch lengthwise with 
a drawshave we younger ones had cleared out the pith, 
thinking thirstily meanwhile of the sweet liquid which 
would sometime flow there. 

With buckets and spiles ready when the momentous day 
came, the large iron caldron kettle was loaded on a stone 
boat together with the sap cask and log chain, the ax 
and various other utensils, and as many children as could 
find standing room ; and then the oxen were hitched on, 
and the procession started across the rough pasture to the 
woods, where it eventually arrived after numerous stops 
for reloading almost everything but the kettle. When 
we came to the boiling place we lifted the kettle into 
place and flanked it with two great logs, against which 
the fire was to be kindled. Meanwhile the oxen and 
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stone boat had returned to the house fen* a load of buckets; 
and the oxen blinking with bowed heads, or with noses 
lifted aloft to keep the underbrush from striking their 
faces, " geed and hawed " up hill and down dale through 
the woods, stopping here and there while the man with 
the auger bored holes in certain tr^es near other holes 
which had bled sweet juices in yeo-rs gone by. When the 
auger was withdrawn the sap followed it, and enthusiastic 
young tongues met it halfway, though they received more 
chips than sweetness therefrom. Then the spiles were 
driven tightly with a wooden mallet. 

The uQxt day after " tapping," those of us large enough 
to wear the neck yoke donned this badge of servitude and 
with its help brought pails of sap to the kettle, and the 
"boiling'* began. As the evening shades gathered, how 
delicious was the odor of the sap steam permeating the 
woods farther than the shafts of firelight pierced the 
gloom ! How weird and delightful was this night experi- 
ence in the woods ! and how cheerfully we swallowed the 
smoke which the contrary wind seemed ever to turn 
toward us ! We poked the fire to send the sparks upward, 
and now and then we added more sap from the barrel 
and removed the scum from the boiling liquid with a 
skimmer which was thrust into the cleft end of a stick 
to provide it with a sufficiently long handle. As the 
evening wore on we drew closer to each other as we told 
the stories of the Indians and the bears and panthers that 
had roamed these woods when our father was a little boy ; 
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and there came to each of us a disquieting suspicion that 
perhaps they were not all gone yet, for everything seemed 
possible in those night-shrouded woods ; and our hearts 
suddenly jumped into our throats when near by there 
sounded the tremulous, bloodcurdling cry of the screech owl. 

It was the most fun to gather the sap in the wanner 
mornings, when on the mounds the red squawberries were 
glistening through a frosty veil; then we looked criti- 
cally a,t the tracks in the snow to see what visitors had 
come sniffing around our buckets. We felt nothing but 
scotfi ■ I f oir him who could not translate correctly those 
hieroglyphics on the film of soft snow that made white 
again the soiled drifts. Rabbit, skunk, squirrel, mouse, 
muskrat, fox : we knew them all by their tracks. 

After about three da,ys of gathering and boiling the sap, 
came the " siruping down." During all that afternoou 
we added no more sap, and we watched carefully the 
tawny, steaming mass in the kettle ; and when it threat- 
ened tp boil over we threw in a thin slice of fat pork 
which seemed to have some mysterious calming influence. 
The odor grew more and more delicious, and finally the 
sirup was pronounced sufficiently thick. The kettle was 
swung off the logs and the sirup dripped through a cloth 
strainer into the carrying pail. Oh ! the blackness of 
the material left on that strainer! but it was "clean 
woods-dirt" and never destroyed our faith in the maple 
sugar any more than did the belief that our friends were 
made of " dirt " destroy our friendship for them. 
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Now the old stave bucket and the sumac spile are gone, 
and in their place a patent galvanized spile not only con- 
ducts the sap but holds in place a tin bucket carefully 
covered. The old caldron kettle is broken or lies rusting 
in the shed. In its place are evaporating vats placed over 
furnaces with chimneys, built in the newfangled sugar 
houses. — Anna Botsford Comstock. 



LAND OF THE SOUTH 

Land of the South ! — imperial land ! 

How proud thy mountains rise ! 
How sweet thy scenes on every hand ! 

How fair thy covering skies ! 
But not for this, — oh, not for for these, 

I love thy fields to roam, — 
Thou hast a dearer spell to me, — 

Thou art my native home ! 

Thy rivers roll their liquid wealth, 

Unequaled to the sea, — 
Thy hills and valleys bloom with health. 

And green with verdure be ! 
But, not for thy proud ocean streams, 

Not for thine azure dome, — 
Sweet, sunny South ! — I cling to thee, — 

Thou art my native home ! 

— A. B. Meek. 
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FRANKLIN AND THE GOUT 

Franklin, Eh! oh, eh! what have I done to merit 
these cruel sufferings ? 

Gout, Many things : you have eaten and drank too 
freely, and too much indulged those legs of yours in their 
indolence. 

'Franklin, Who is it that accuses me ? 

Grout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin. What, my enemy in person ? 

Gout. No, not your enemy. 

Franklin, I repeat it, my enemy ; for you would not 
only torment my body to death, but ruin my good name. 
You reproach me as a glutton and a tippler ; now, all the 
world, that knows me, will allow that I am neither the 
one nor the other. 

Gout, The world may think as it pleases ; it is always 
very kind to itself, and sometimes to its friends ; but I 
know very well that the quantity of meat and drink 
reasonable for a man who takes a reasonable degree of ex- 
ercise would be too much for another who never takes any. 

Franklin. I take — eh ! oh ! — as much exercise — eh ! 
— as 1 can, Madam Gout. You know my sedentary state, 
and on that account, it would seem, Madam Gout, as if 
you might spare me a little, seeing it is not altogether my 
own fault. 

Gout, Not a jot ; your eloquence and your politeness 
are thrown away ; your apology avails nothing. If your 
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situation in life is sedentary, your amusements, your 
recreations, at least, should be active. You ought to walk 
or ride, or, if the weather prevents that, play at billiards. 
. . . You eat an excessive breakfast, four dishes of tea, 
with cream, and one or two buttered toasts, with slices of 
dried beef, which I fancy are not things the most easily 
digested. Immediately afterwards you sit down to write 
at your desk, or converse with persons who apply to you 
on business. Thus the time passes till one, without any 
kind of bodily exercise. But all this I could pardon, in 
regard, as you say, to your sedentary condition. But 
what is your practice after dinner? Walking in the 
beautiful gardens of those friends with whom you have 
dined would be the choice of men of sense ; yours is to 
be fixed down to chess, where you are found engaged for 
two or three hours. . . . What can be expected from 
such a course of living but a body full of humors, ready 
to fall a prey to all dangerous maladies, if I, the Gout, 
did not occasionally bring you relief by agitating those 
humors, and so purifying and expelling them ? . . . Fie, 
Mr. Franklin ! But, amidst my instructions, I had almost 
forgot my wholesome corrections ; so take that twinge, 
and that. 

Franklin. Oh ! eh ! oh ! oh-h ! As much instruction as 
you please, Madam Gout, and as many reproaches; but 
pray, madam, a truce with your corrections. 

Gout. No, sir, no ; I will not abate a particle of what is 
so much for your good ; therefore — 
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Franklin, Oh ! eh-h ! It is not fair to say I take no 
exercise, when I do very often, going out to dine and re- 
turning in my carriage. 

Gout That, of all imaginable exercises, is the most 
slight and insignificant, if you allude to the motion of a 
carriage suspended upon springs. . . . Providence has 
appointed few to roll in carriages, while He has given to all 
a pair of legs, which are machines infinitely more commo- 
dious and serviceable. Be grateful, then, and make a 
proper use of yours. 

Franklin. Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 

Gout. I stand corrected. I will be silent and continue 
my office ; take that, and that. 

Franklin. Oh ! oh-h ! Talk on, I pray you ! 

Gout. No, no ; I have a good number of twinges for you 
to-night, and you may be sure of some more to-morrow. 

Franklin. What ! with such a fever ! I shall go dis- 
tracted. Oh ! eh ! Can no one bear it for me ? 

Gout. Ask that of yoiu- horses ; they have served you 
faithfully. 

Franklin. How can you cruelly sport with my torments ? 

Gout. Sport ! I am very serious. I have here a list 
of offenses against your own health, distinctly written, and 
can justify every stroke inflicted on you. 

Franklin. Read it, then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail ; but I will briefly mention 
some particulars. 

Franklin. Proceed. I am all attention. 
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Gout. Do you remember how often you have promised 
yourself, the following morning, a walk in the grove, or in 
the garden, and have broken your promise, sajdng at one 
time it was too cold, at another too warm, too windy, too 
moist, or what else you pleased, when in truth it was too 
nothing but your great love of ease ? 

Franklin. That, I confess, may have happened occa- 
sionally, — probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the truth ; 
the gross amount is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 
Franklin. Is it possible ? 

Gout. So possible that it is fact ; you may rely on the 
accuracy of my statement. You know Mr. Brillon's 
gardens, and what fine walks they contain ; you know the 
handsome flight of one hundred steps which lead from the 
terrace above to the lawn below. You have been in the 
habit of visiting this amiable family twice a week, after 
dinner, and it is a maxim of yoiu" own that " a man may 
take as much exercise in walking a mile up and down 
stairs as in ten on level ground." What an opportunity 
was here for you to have had exercise in both these ways ! 
Did you embrace it ? and how often ? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer that question. 
Gout. I will do it for you. Not once. 
Franklin. Not once ? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went there 
at six o'clock. You found the charming lady, with her 
lovely children and friends, eager to walk with you and 
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entertain you with their agreeable conversation, and what 
has been your choice ? Why, to sit on the terrace, satis- 
fying yourself with the fine prospect, and passing your 
eye over the beauties of the gardens below, without tak- 
ing one step to descend and walk about in them. On the 
contrary, you call for tea and the chessboard; and lo! 
you are occupied in your seat till nine o'clock, and that 
besides two hours' play after dinner; and then, instead 
of walking home, which would have bestirred you a little, 
you step into your carriage. How absurd to suppose that 
all this carelessness can be accompanied by health. 

Franklin. I am convinced now of the justice of Poor 
Richard's remark, that " our debts and our sins are always 
greater than we think for." 

Gout. So it is. You philosophers are sages in your 
maxims and fools in your conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among my crimes that EI 
return in a carriage from Mr. Brillon's ? 

Gout. Certainly ; for, having been seated all the while^ 
you cannot plead the fatigue of the day, and cannot want ^ 
therefore, the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What, then, would you have me do with my 
carriage ? 

Gout. Burn it, if you choose ; you would at least get 
heat out of it once in this way; or, if you dislike that 
proposal, here's another for you; observe the poor peas- 
ants who work in the vineyards and grounds ; you may 

find everj^ day, among these deserving creatures, four or 
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five old men and women, bent and perhaps crippled by 
'vveight of years and too long and too great labor. After 
a most fatiguing day, these people have to trudge a mile 
Or two to their smoky huts. Order your coachman to set 
them down. This is an act that will be good for your 
Soul, and at the same time, if you return on foot, that 
will be good for your body. 

Franklin, Ah ! how tiresome you are ! 
Gout, Well, then, to my office; it should not be for- 
gotten that I am your physician. There. 
Franklin, Oh-h-h ! what a cruel physician. 
Gout, How ungrateful you are to say so ! Is it not 
I who, in the character of your physician, have saved you 
from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy ? one or other of 
which would have done for you long ago but for me. 

Franklin, I submit, and thank you for the past, but 
entreat the discontinuance of your visits. For Heaven's 
sake leave me, and I promise never more to play at chess, 
but to take exercise daily and live tem])erately. 

Gout. I know you too well. You promise fair; but 
after a few months of good health you will return to your 
old habits; yoin* fine promises will be forgotten like the 
forms of the last year's clouds. Let us then finish the 
account, and I will go. But I leave you with an assur- 
ance of visiting you again ; for my object is your good, and 
you are sensible now that I am your real friend, 

— Bexjamix Franklix. 
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SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, '^ Abide, abide," 
The willful water weeds held me thrall. 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, " Stay," 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay. 
And the little reeds sighed, " Abide, abide, 

Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall." 

High o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade ; the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold ; 
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The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, " f ass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall." 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz stone and the smooth brook stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl; 
And many a luminous jewel lone — 
Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist. 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 

In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail. 1 ain fain for to water the plain, 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main ; 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn. 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

— SiD>Kv Laxter. 
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NOTHING UNLESS GOOD 



Almost the last words which Sir Walter Scott spoke to 
Lockhart, his biographer, were, " Be a good man, my 
(tear!" and with the last flicker of breath on his dying 
lijjs, he sighed a farewell to his family, aiid passed away 
blessing tlieiii. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just left us, 

the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time. One was the 

first aniliaasador whom the New World of Letters sent to 

the Old. He was born almost with the republic. He 
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bore Washington's name ; he came amongst us bringing 
the kindest sympathy, the most artless, smiling good will. 
His new country could send ns, as he showed in his own 
person, a gentleman who, though himself born in no very 
high sphere, was most finished, polished, easy, witty, quiet, 
and, socially, the equal of the most refined Europeans. 

If Irving's welcome in England was a kind one, was it 
not also gratefully remembered? If he ate our salt, did 
he not pay us with a thankful heart ? Who can calculate 
the amount of friendUness and good feeling for our 
country which this writer's generous and untiring regard 
for us disseminated in his own ? His books are read by 
millions of his countrymen, whom he has taught to love 
England, and why to love her. It would have been easy 
to speak otherwise than he did; to inflame national 
rancors, which, at the time when he first became known 
as a public writer, war had just renewed ; to cry down 
the old civilization at the expense of the new ; to point 
out our faults, arrogance, shortcomings, and give the 
republic to infer how much she w^as the parent state's 
superior. There are writers enough in the United States, 
honest and otherwise, who preach that kind of doctrine. 
But the good Irving, the peaceful, the friendly, had no 
place for bitterness in his heart, and no scheme but 
kindness. 

Received in England with extraordinary tenderness and 
friendship (Scott, Southe\', Byron, a hundred others, have 
borne witness to their liking for him), he was a messenger 
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of good will and peace between his country and ours. 
"See, friends!" he seems to say, "these English are not 
so wicked, rapacious, callous, proud, as you have been 
taught to believe them. I went amongst them a humble 
man, won my way by my pen, and, when known, found 
every hand held out to me with kindliness and welcome. 
Scott is a great man, you acknowledge. Did not Scott's 
king of England give a gold medal to him, and another 
to me, your countryman, and a stranger ? '' 

Tradition in the United States still fondly retains the 
history of the feasts and rejoicings which awaited Irving 
on his return to his native country from Europe. He had 
a national welcome ; he stammered in his speeches, hid 
himself in confusion, and the people loved him all the 
better. He had worthily represented America in Europe. 
In that young community a man who brings home with 
him abundant European testimonials is still treated with 
respect; and Irving went home medaled by the king, 
diplomatized by the university, crowned and honored and 
admired. He had not in any way intrigued for his honors, 
he had fairly won them, and, in Irving' s instance, as in 
others, the old country was glad and eager to pay them. 

In America the love and regard for Irving was a 

national sentiment. Party wars are perpetually raging 

there, and are carried on by the press with a rancor and 

fierceness against individuals which exceed British, almost 

Irish, virulence. It seemed to me, during a year's travel 

in the country, as if no one ever aimed a blow at Irving. 
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All men held their hand from that harmless, friendly 
peacemaker. 

I had the good fortune to see him at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and remarked 
how in every place he was honored and welcome. Every 
large city has its "Irving House." The country takes 
pride in the fame of its men of letters. The gate of his 
own charming little domain on the beautiful Hudson 
River was forever swinging before visitors who came to 
him. He shut out no one. I had seen many pictures of 
his house, and read descriptions of it, in both of which it 
was treated with a not unusual American exaggeration. 
It was but a pretty little cabin of a place ; the gentleman 
of the press who took notes of the place, whilst his kind 
old host was sleeping, might have visited the whole house 
in a couple of minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, when 
Mr. Irving' s books were sold by hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions, when his profits were known to be large, 
and the habits of life of the good old bachelor were 
notoriously modest and simple? He had loved once in 
his life. The lady he loved died; and he, whom all the 
world loved, never sought to replace her. I can't say 
how much the thought of that fidelity has touched me. 
Does not the very cheerfulness of his after life add to the 
pathos of that untold story? To grieve always was not 
in his nature ; or, when he had his sorrow, to bring all the 
world in to condole with him and bemoan it. Deep and 
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quiet he lays the love of his heart, and buries it; and 
grass and flowers grow over the scarred ground in due 
time. 

Irving had such a small house and such n^^rrow rooms, 
because tliere was a great number of people to occupy 
them. He could only afford to keep one old horse (which, 
lazy and aged as it was, managed once or twice to run 
away with that careless old horseman). He could only 
afford to give plain sherry to that amiable British para- 
graph monger from New York, who saw the patriarch 
asleep over his modest, blameless cup, and fetched the 
public into his privi^te chamber to look at him. Irving 
could only live very modestly, because the wifeless, child- 
less man had a number of children to whom he was as 
a father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am told— I 
saw two of these ladies at his house — with all of whom 
the dear old man had shared the produce of his labor and 
genius. 

'• Be a good man, my dear ! " One can't but think of 
these last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, who had 
tasted and tested the value of worldly success, admiration, 
prosperity. Was Irving not good, and, of his works, wa^ 
not his life the best part ? In his family, gentle, generous, 
good-humored, affectionate, self-denying ; in society, ^ 
delightful example of complete, gentle manhood; quite 
unspoiled by prosperity; never obsequious to the great 
(or, worse still, to the base and mean, as some public men 
are forced to be in his and other countries) ; eager to 
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acknowledge every contemporary's merit; alway kind 
and affable to the young members of his calling; in his 
professional bargains and mercantile dealings delicately 
honest and grateful ; one of the most charming masters 
of our lighter language; the constant friend to us and 
our nation ; to men pf letters doubly dear, not for his wit 
and genius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, prob- 
ity, and pure life. 

— William Makepeace Thackekay- 



THE YELLOW VIOLET 

When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the blue-bird's warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in foi'est bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould, 

And T have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE BOBOLINK 

The happiest bird of our spring, and one that rivals 
the European lark, in my estimation, is the boblincoln- or 
bobolink, as he is commonly called. He arrives at that 
choice period of the year, which, in this latitude, answers 
to the description of the month of May so often given by 
the poets. With us it begins about the middle of May 
and lasts until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than 
this winter is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the 
opening beauties of the year ; and later than this begin 
the parching and panting and dissolving heats of summer. 
But in this congenial interval, nature is in all her fresh- 
ness and fragrance ; " the rain is over and gone ; the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
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land.*' The trees are now in their fullest foliage and 
brightest verdure ; the woods are gay with the clustered 
flowers of the laurel; the air- is perfumed by the sweet- 
brier and the wild rose ; the meadows are enameled with 
clover blossoms; while the young apple, the peach, and 
the plum begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among 
the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. 
He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season ; 
his life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and 
sunshine. He is to be found in the soft bosoms of the 
freshest and sweetest meadows, and is most in song when 
the clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost twig 
of a tree, or on some long, flaunting weed, and, as he 
rises and sinks with the breeze, pours forth a succession of 
rich tinkhng notes, crowding one upon another, like 
the outpouring melody of the skylark, and possessing the 
same rapturous character. Sometimes he pitches from 
the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets 
upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the earth, 
as if overcome with ecstasy at his own music. Sometimes 
he is in pursuit of his paramour, always in full song, as 
if he would win her by his melody, and always with 
the same appearance of intoxication and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the bobo- 
link was the envy of my boyhood. He crossed my path 
in the sweetest weather and the sweetest season of the 
year, when all nature called to the fields, and the rural 
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feeling throbl)ed in every bosom ; but when I, luckless 
urchin ! was doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 
day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a schoolroom. It 
seemed as if the little varlet mocked me as he flew by in 
full song, and sought to taunt me with his happier lot. 
Oh, how I envied him ! No lessons, no task, no hateful 
school ; nothing but holiday frolic, green fields, and fine 
w^eather. Had I been then more versed in poetry I might 
have addressed him in the words of Logan to the cuckoo:— 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 

No winter in thy year. 

Oh ! could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 

We'd make, oh joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe. 

Companions of the spring ! 

Further observation and experience have given me a 
different idea of this little feathered voluptuary, which I 
will venture to impart for the benefit of my schoolboy 
readers, who may regard him with the same unqualified 
envy and admiration which I once indulged. I have 
shown him, only as I saw him at first, in what I may call 
the poetical part of his career, when he in a manner de- 
voted himself to elegant pursuits and enjoyments, and was 
a bird of music, and song, and taste, and sensibility, and 
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refinement. While this lasted he was sacred from injury ; 
the very schoolboy would not fling a stone at him, and 
the merest rustic would pause to listen to his strain. But 
mark the difference. As the year advances, as the clover 
blossoms disappear, and the spring fades into summer, he 
gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits, doffs his 
poetical suit of black, assumes a russet dusty garb, and 
sinks to the gross enjoyments of common vulgar birds. 
His notes no longer vibrate on the ear ; he is stuffing him- 
self with the seeds of the tall weeds on which he lately 
swung and chanted so melodiously. He has become a 
" bon vivant," a " gourmand " ; with him now there is 
nothing like the " joys of the table." In a little while he 
grows tired of plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastro- 
nomical tour in the quest of foreign luxuries. We next 
hear of him with myriads of his kind, banqueting among 
the reeds of the Delaware, and grown corpulent with 
good feeding. He has changed his name in traveling. 
Boblincoln no more, — he is the reedbird now, the much- 
sought-for titbit of Pennsylvania epicures; the rival in 
unlucky fame of the ortolan ! Wherever he goes, pop ! 
pop ! pop ! every rusty firelock in the country is blazing 
away. He . sees his companions falling by thousands 
around him. 

Does he take warning and reform ? Alas, not he ! In- 
corrigible epicure ! Again he wings his flight. The rice 
swamps of the South invite him. He gorges himself 
among them almost to bursting; he can scarcely fly for 
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corpulency. He lias once more chnnged his name, and is 
now the famous ricebird of the Carolinas. 

Last stage of his career ; behold him spitted, with 
dozens of his corpulent companions, and served up, a 
vaunted dish, on the table of some Southern gastronome. 

Such is the story of the bobolink ; once spiritual, rausi- 
cal, admired, the joy of the meadows, and the favorite 
bird of spring; finally, a gross little sensualist, who ex- 
piates his sensuality in the larder. His story contains a 
moral worthy of the attention of all little birds and little a 
boys, warning them to keep to those refined and intel- — 
lectual pursuits which raised him to so high a pitch of 3 
popularity during the early part of his career, but to «; 

eschew all tendency to that gross and dissipated indul- 

gence which brought this mistaken little bird to an un- 

timely end. 

Which is all, at present, from the well-wisher of m.t.lft— => 
boys and little birds. 

— WASniN'tJTON Irvino. 




THE BALLAD OF KING'S MOUNTAIN 

Hark ! 'tis the voice of the mountain, 

And it speaks to our heart in its pride, 
As it tells of the bearing of heroes, 

Who compassed its summits and died ! 
How they gathered to strife as the eagles, 

When the foeman had clambered the height ! 
How, with scent keen and eager as beagles. 

They hunted them down for the fight ! 

Hark ! through the gorge of the valley, 

'Tis the bugle that tells of the foe ; 
Our own quickly sounds for the rally, 

And we snatch down the rifle and go. 
As the hunters who hear of the panther. 

Each arms him and leaps to his steed, 
Rides forth through the desolate antre. 

With the knife and the rifle at need. 

From a thousand deep gorges they gather — 
From the cot lowly perched by the rill. 

The cabin half hid in the heather, 

'Neath the crag where the eagle keeps still ; 

Each lonely at first in his roaming. 
Till the vale to the sight opens fair, 

And he sees the low cot through the gloaming, 

When his bugle gives tongue to the air. 
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Thus a thousand brave hunters assemble 

For the hunt of the insolent foe ; 
And soon shall his myrmidons tremble 

'Neath the shock of the thunderbolt's blow. 
Down the lone heights now wind they together, 

As the mountain brooks flow to the vale, 
And now, as they group on the heather. 

The keen scout delivers his tale : 



" The British — the Tories are on us ; 

And now is the moment to prove 
To the women whose virtues have won ns, 

That our virtues are worthy their love ! 
They have swept the vast valleys below us, 

With fire to the hills from the sea ; 
And here would they seek to overthrow us, 

In a realm which our eagle makes free ! " 



# 

No war council suffered to trifle 

With the hours devote to the deed ; 
Swift followed the grasp of the rifle, 

Swift followed the bound to the steed ; 
And soon, to the eyes of our yeomen. 

All panting with rage at the sight, 
Gleamed the long wavy tents of the foeman 

As he lay in his camp on the height. 
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Grim dashed they away as they bounded, 

The hunters to hem in the prey. 
And with Deckard's long rifles surrounded, 

Then the British rose fast to the fray ; 
And never, with arms of more vigor. 

Did their bayonets press through the strife, 
Where, with every swift pull of the trigger, 

The sharpshooters dashed out a Ufe ! 

'Twas the meeting of eagles and lions, 

Twas the rushing of tempests and waves. 
Insolent triumph 'gainst patriot defiance, 

Born freemen 'gainst sycophant slaves ; 
Scotch Ferguson sounding his whistle. 

As from danger to danger he flies. 
Feels the moral that lies in Scotch thistle, 

With its " Touch me who dare ! " and he dies. 

An hour, and the battle is over ; 

The eagles are rending the prey ; 
The serpents seek flight into cover, 

But the terror still stands in the way : 
More dreadful the doom that on treason 

Avenges the wrong of the state ; 
And the oak tree for many a season 

Bears its fruit for the vultures of Fate. 

— William Gilmokk Sjmms, 
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THE GREATNESS OF STONEWALL JACKSON 

The greatness of Stonewall Jackson was an unconscious 
greatness. It was the supreme devotion to what he 
thought was duty. Hence he studied no dramatic effects. 
When among the mountains, pyramids older than those 
to which the first Napoleon pointed, he did not remind 
his men that the centuries were looking down upon them. 
When on the plains he drilled no eagles to perch upon his 
banners, as the third Napoleon is said to have done. 

The letter written to his pastor at Lexington the day 
after the first battle of Manassas gives the keynote to his 
character. A crowd had gathered around the post oflBce, 
awaiting with intensest interest the opening of the mail. 
The first letter was handed to the Rev. Dr. White. It was 
from General Jackson. " Now we shall know all," said his 
reverend friend. But he opened the letter to read : — 

My Dear Pastor : 

In my tent last nighty after a fatiguing days service^ I re- 
membered that I had failed to send you my contribution to 
our colored Sunday school. Inclosed you will find my check 
for that object 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas J, Jackson. 

Not a word about a conflict which electrified a nation ! 
Not an allusion to the splendid part he had taken in it ! 
Not a reference to himself beyond the fact that it had 
been a fatiguing day's service ! And yet that was a day 
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ever memorable in his history — memorable in all history 
— when he received the name destined to supplant the 
name his parents gave him, — Stonewall Jackson. 

When his brigade of twenty- six hundred men had for 
hours withstood the iron tempest which broke upon it, 
when the Confederate right had been overwhelmed in the 
rush of resistless numbers. General Bee rode up to Jack- 
son, and with despairing bitterness exclaimed, " General, 
they are beating us back!" "Then," said Jackson, '^we 
will give them the bayonet." Bee seemed to catch the 
inspiration of his determined will, and, galloping back to 
the broken fragments of his overtaxed command, ex- 
claimed, "There is Jackson standing like a stone wall. 
Rally behind the Virginians ! " From that time Jackson's 
was known as the " Stonewall Brigade," — a name hence- 
forth immortal, for the christening was in the blood of its 
author. And that wall of brave hearts was on every 
battle field a steadfast bulwark of their country. 

In the state where all that is mortal of this great hero 
sleeps there is a natural bridge of rock, whose massive 
arch, fashioned with grace by the hand of God, springs 
lightly toward the sky, spanning a chasm into whose 
awful depths the beholder looks down bewildered and awe- 
struck. But its grandeur is not diminished because tender 
vines clamber over its gigantic piers or because sweet 
flowers nestle in its crevices. Nor is the granite strength 
of Jackson's character weakened because in every throb of 
his heart there was a pulsation ineffably and exquisitely 
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tender. The liiiin of bees, the fragrance of clover fields, 

the tender streaks of dawn, all in turn charmed and 

tranquilized him. The eye that flashed amid the smoke 

of battle grew soft in contemplating the beauty of a 

flower. The ear that thrilled with the thimder of the 

cannonade drank in with innocent delight the song of 

birds and the prattle of children's voices. The voice 

whose sharp and ringing tones had so often been heard 

uttering the command, " Give them the bayonet ! " culled 

even from foreign tongues terms of endearment. 

It was in the noontide of his glory that he fell. What 

a pall of sadness shrouded the whole land ! And where 

in the annals of the world's sorrow was there such a 

pathetic impersonation of a people's grief as was embodied 

in the old mutilated veteran of Jackson's division who, as 

the shades of evening fell and the doors of the capitol 

were being closed for the last time, was seen anxiously 

pressing through the crowd to take his last look at the face 

of his beloved leader. They told him that he was too 

late, that they were closing the cofiin for the last time. 

But the old soldier, lifting the stump of his right arm 

toward the heavens, and with tears running down his face, 

exclaimed, " By the right arm which T lost for my country, 

I demand the i)rivilege of seeing my general once more." 

So irresistiljle was the appeal that the governor ordered 

the eei'eiuouies to l)e stayed until the humble comrade had 

dropped his tear upon the face of his dead leader. 

— Moses D. Hoge. 
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THE SWORD OF ROBERT LEE 

FouTii from its scabbard pure and bright 
Flashed the sword of Lee ! 
Far in the front of the deadly figlit, 
High o'er the brave in the cause of Right 
Its stainless sheen like a beacon light 
Led us to Victory. 
Out of its scabbard where full long 
It slunibfred ]jeaeefn]ly, 
Roused from its rest hy tlie battle's song, 
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Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 
Guarding the right, avenging the wrong, 
Gleamed the sword of Lee. 

Forth from its scabbard high in air 

Beneath Virginia's sky — 

And they who saw it gleaming there 

And knew who bore it knelt to swear. 

That where that sword led, they would dare 

To follow and to die. 

Out of its scabbard ! — never hand 

Waved sword from stain as free. 

Nor purer sword led braver band. 

Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 

Nor brighter land had a cause so grand, 

Nor cause a chief like Lee. 

Forth from its scabbard ! — how we prayed 

That sword might victor be ! 

And when our triumph was delayed, 

And many a heart grew sore afraid. 

We still hoped on while gleamed the blade 

Of noble Robert Lee. 

Forth from its scabbard ! all in vain 

Bright flashed the sword of Lee ; 

'Tis shrouded now in its sheath again ; 

It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain ; 

Defeated, yet without a stain, 

Proudly and peacefully. _ Abkam J. Ryan. 
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THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER'S RETURN 

Will you bear with me while I tell you of another 
army that sought its home at the close of the late war — 
an army that marched home in defeat and not in victory 
— in pathos and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled 
yours, and to hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes 
home. Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate' 
soldier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the 
parole which was to bear testimony to his children of his 
fidelity and faith, he turned his face southward from 
Appomattox in April, 1865. 

Think of him as ragged, half starved, heavy-hearted, 
enfeebled by want and wounds, having fought to exhaus- 
tion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his com- 
rades in silence, and lifting his tear-stained and pallid face 
for the last time to the graves that dot old Virginia's hills, 
pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins the slow and 
painful journey. What does he find — let me ask you 
who went to your homes eager to find in the welcome you 
had justly earned full payment for your four years' sacri- 
fice — what does he find when, having followed the bat- 
tle-stained cross against overwhelming odds, dreading 
death not half so much as surrender, he reaches the 
home he left so prosperous and beautiful? 

He finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, his 

slaves free, his stock killed, his barns empty, his trade 

destroyed, his money wortliless, his social system, feudal 
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in its magnificence, swept away ; his people without law 
or legal status; his comrades slain, and the burdens of 
others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his 
very traditions are gone. Without money, credit, em- 
ployment, material, or training ; and besides all this, con- 
fronted with the gravest problem that ever met human 
intelligence — the establishing of a status for the vast 
body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do- — this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold ? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair ? Not 
for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of his pros- 
perity, inspired him in his adversity. A ruin was never 
before so overwhelming, never was restored any swifter. 
The soldier stepped from the trenches into the furrow; 
horses that charged Federal guns marched before the 
plow, and fields that ran red with human blood in April were 
green with the harvest in June ; women reared in luxury 
cut up their dresses and made breeches for their husbands, 
and, with a patience and a heroism that fit women always 
as a garment, gave their hands to work. There was little 
bitterness in all this. Cheerfulness and frankness pre- 
vailed. 

— Henry W. GBADr. 
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A NOBLE LETTER 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Nov. 21, 1864. 

To Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. : — 

Dear Madam: T have been shown in the files of the 
War Department a statement of the Adjutant General of 
Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering you 
the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the 
republic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

A. Lincoln. 

LINCOLN'S ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 

forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 

and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 

equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 

whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 

dedicated, can long endure. . We are met on a great battle 

field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
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of that field as a final resting place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in 
a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we cannot consecrate— 
we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom ; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

0, CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 

0, Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather d every rack, the prize we sought is 

won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 

daring ; 
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But, 0, heart ! heart ! heart ! 

0, the bleeding drops ot* red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

0, Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 

trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths — for you the 

shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 

turning ; 

Here, Captain ! dear father ! 

This arm beneath your head ! 
It is some dream that on the deck. 

You've fallen cold and dead. 

My captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will. 
His ship is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and 

done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 

won; 

Exult, shores, and ring, bells ! 

But I with mournful tread. 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

— Walt Whitman. 
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ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Lincoln was not a type. He stands alone — no ances- 
tors, no fellows, and no successors. He had the advantage 
of living in a new country, of social equality, of personal 
freedom, of seeing in the horizon of his future the per- 
petual star of hope. In a new country, a man must possess 
at least three virtues — honesty, courage, and generosity. 
In a new coimtry, character is essential ; in the old, reputa- 
tion is sufficient. In the new, they find what a man really 
is ; in the old, he generally passes for what he resembles. 

Lincoln never finished his education. So to the night 
of his death he was a pupil, a learner, an inquirer, a 
seeker after knowledge. Lincoln was a many-sided man, 
acquainted with smiles and tears, complex in brain, single 
in heart. He was never afraid to ask — never too digni- 
fied to admit that he did not know. No man had keener 
wit or kinder humor. He had intellect without arro- 
gance, genius without pride, and religion without cant — 
that is to say, without bigotry and without deceit. 

He was an orator — clear, sincere, natural. If you wish 
to know the difference between an orator and an elocu- 
tionist — between what is felt and what is said — between 
what the heart and brain can do together and what the 
brain can do alone — read Lincoln's wondrous words at 
Gettysburg, and then the speech of Edward Everett. 
The oration of Lincoln will never be forgotten. It will 
live until languages are dead and lips are dust. 
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Wealth could not purchase, power could not awe this 
di^dne, this loving man. He knew no fear except the fear 
of doing wrong. Hating slavery, pitying the master — 
seeking to conquer, not persons, but prejudices — he wa» 
the embodiment of the self-denial, the courage, the hope, 
and the nobility of a nation. He spoke, not to inflame, 
not to upbraid, tint to convince. He raised his hands, not 
to strike, but in benediction. He longed to pardon. He 
loved to see the pearls of joy on the cheeks of a wife 
whose husband he had rescued from death. Lincoln was 
the grandest figure of the fiercest civil war. He Ls the 
gentlest memorj' of our world. 



THE NORTH AXD THE SOUTH 

'^ Xow give us lands where the olives grow/* 

Cried the North to the South, 
" Where the sun, with a golden mouth, can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row ! " 

Cried the North to the South. 

^•' Now give us men from the f^unless plain,'* 

Cried the South to the North, 
*• Bv need of work in the snow and the rain 
3>lade f-tron/ and brave by familiar pnin ! " 

Cried the S^^utii to the North. 



" Give lucider hills and intenser seas/' 

Said the North to the South, 
" Since ever, by symbols and bright degrees. 
Art, childlike, climbs to the dear Lord's knees," 

Said the North to the South. 

" Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer," 

Said the South to the North, 
" That stand in the dark on the lowest stair. 
While affirming of God, ' He is certainly there,' " 

Said the South to the North. 

" Yet, oh, for the skies that are softer and higher ! " 

Sighed the North to the South, 
" For flowers that blaze, and the trees that aspire, 
And the insects made of a song or a fire ! " 

Sighed the North to the South. 

" And oh, for a seer to discern the same ! " 

Sighed the South to the North, 
" For a poet's tongue of baptismal flame. 
To call the tree and the flower by its name ! " 

Sighed the South to the North. 

The North sent therefore a man of men 

As a grace to the South ; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen. 
"Alas J hut must you take him again?'' 

Said the South to the North. 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MASSACHUSETTS 

To all who dwell within the confines of Massachusetts 
the old state is very dear. She has a right to onr love 
and pride. " Behold her and judge for yourselves." Here 
she is, a queen among commonwealths, enthroned amidst 
her hills and streams, with the ocean at her feet. Trad^ 
is in her marts and prayer within her temples. Her cities 
stir with busy life. Her wealth grows beyond the dreams 
of avarice. Her rivers turn the wheels of industry, and 
the smoke of countless chimneys tells the story of the 
inventor's genius and the workman's skill. 

But the material side is the least of it. We rejoice 
mightily in her prosperity, but our love and pride are 
touched by nobler themes. We love the old state. Th^ 
sand hills of the Cape, with gulls wheeling over the waste 
of waters, the gray ledges and green pastures of Essex, 
with the seas surging forever on her rocks, the broad and 
fruitful valleys of the Connecticut, the dark hills and 
murmuring streams of Berkshire have to us a tender 
charm no other land can give. They breathe to us the 
soft message that tells of home and country. 

Still, it is something more than the look of hill and dale, 
something deeper than habit, which stirs our hearts when 
we think of Massachusetts. Behind the outward form of 
things lies that which passeth show. In the history of 
Massachusetts, in the lives of her great men, in their sac- 
rifices, is the true secret of our love and pride. We may 
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not explain it even to ourselves, but it is there in the good 
old name, and flushes into life at the sight of the white 
flag. Massachusetts ! Utter but the word, and what mem- 
ories throng upon her children ! 

Here came the stern. God-fearing men to find a home 
and found a state. Here, ahiiost where we stand, on the 
edge of the wilderness, was placed the first public school. 
Yonder, across the river, where the track of the savage 
still lingered and the howl of the wolf was still heard, was 
planted the first college. Here, through years of peril 
and privation, with much error and failure, but ever striv- 
ing and marching onward, the Puritans built their state. 
It was this old town that first resisted England and bared 
its breast to receive the hostile spears. In the fields of 
Middlesex the first blood was shed in the American Revo- 
lution. On the slopes of Bunker Hill the British troops 
first recoiled under /Vmerican fire. Massachusetts was the 
first great commonwealth to resist the advance of slavery, 
and in the mighty war for the Union she had again the 
sad honor to lay the first blood offering on the altar of 
the nation. 

This is the state that Winthrop founded. Warren died 
for her liberties, and Webster defended her good name. 
Sumner bore stripes in behalf of her beliefs, and her sons 
gave their lives on every battle field for the flag she held 
more sacred than her own. She has fought for liberty. 
She has done justice between man and man. She has 
sought to protect the weak, to save the erring, to raise 
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the unfortunate. She has been the fruitful mother of 

ideas as of men. Her thought has followed the sun and 

been felt throughout the length of the land. 

May we not say, as Charles Fox said of Switzerland, 

" Every man should desire once in his life to make 

a pilgrimage to Massachusetts, the land of liberty and 

peace" ? She has kept her shield unspotted and her honor 

pure. To us, her loving children, she is a great heritage 

and a great trust. 

— Henry Cabot Lodge. 

TO AMERICA 

What is the voice I hear 

On the winds of the western sea ? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear 
And say what the voice may be. 
'Tis a proud free people calling loud to a people proud and 
free. 

And it says to them : " Kinsmen, hail ! 

We severed have been too long. 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale — 
The tale of an ancient wrong — 
And our friendship last long as our love doth and be 
stnmger than death is strong." 

Answer them, sons of the selfsame race. 
And blood of the selfsame clan ; 
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Let us speak with each other face to face 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each other as none but free 
men can. 



Now fling them out to the breeze, 

Shamrock, Thistle, and Rose, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner unfurl with these — 
A message to friends and foes 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen and wherever the 
war wind blows — 



A message to bond and thrall to wake. 

For wherever we come, we twain. 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake, 
And his menace be void and vain ; 
For you are lords of a strong land and we are lords of the 
main. 



Yes, this is the voice of the bluff March gale ; 

We severed have been too long, 
But now we have done with a worn-out tale — 

The tale of an ancient wrong — 

And our friendship last long as love doth last and stronger 

than death is strong. 

— Alfred Austin. 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN 

It has been said that the typical American has yet to 
come. Let me tell you that he has already come. Great 
types, like valuable plants, are slow to flower and fruit. 
But from the union of these colonies, Puritans and Cavaliers, 
from the straightening of their purposes and the crossing 
of their blood, slow perfecting through a century, came he 
who stands as the first typical American, the first who 
comprehended within liimself all the strength and gentle- 
ness, all the majesty and grace, of this Republic, Abraham 
Lincoln . 

He was the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for in his ardent 
nature were fused the virtues of both, and in the depths of 
his great soul the faults of both were lost. He was greater 
than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, in that he was 
American, and that in his honest form were first gathered 
the vast and thrilling forces of his ideal government, 
charging it with such tremendous meaning and elevating it 
above human suffering that martyrdom, though infamously 
aimed, came as a fitting crown to a life consecrated 
from the cradle to human liberty. Let us, each cherishing 
the traditions and honoring his fathers, build with reverend 
hands to the type of this simple but sublime life, in which 
all types are honored, and in our common glory as 
Americans there will be plenty and to spare for your 
forefathers and for mine. 

— Hkxkv \V. Gkady. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 

This nation has a banner, and wherever it has streamed 
abroad, men have seen daybreak bursting on their eyes, 
for the American flag has been the symbol of liberty, and 
men have rejoiced in it. Not another flag on the globe 
had such an errand, or went forth upon the sea carrying 
everywhere, the world around, such hope for the captive 
and such glorious tidings. The stars upon it were to the 
pining nations like the morning stars of God, and the 
stripes upon it were beams of morning light. 

As at early dawn the stars shine forth even while it 
grows light, and then as the sun advances that light breaks 
into banks and streaming lines of color, the glowing red 
and intense white striving together and ribbing the horizon 
with bars effulgent, so, on the American flag, stars and 
beams of many-colored light shine out together. And 
wherever the flag comes, and men behold it, they see in 
its sacred emblazonry no rampant lion and no fierce eagle ; 
they see the symbols of light. It is the Banner of Dawn ; 
it means Liberty. 

Consider the men who devised and set forth this banner ; 
they were men that had taken their lives in their hands, 
and consecrated all their worldly possessions — for what ? 
For the doctrine, and for the personal fact, of liberty, — 
for the right of all men to liberty. 

If any one, then, asks me the meaning of our flag, I 
say to him, — it means just what Concord and Lexington 
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meant ; what Bunker Hill meant ; which was, in short, 
the rising up of a valiant young people against an old 
tyranny to establish the most momentous doctrine that the 
world had ever known, or has since known, — the right of 
men to their own selves and to their liberties. 

The history of this banner is all on the side of liberty. 
Under it rode Washington and his armies; before it 
Burgoyne laid down his arms. It waved on the highlands 
at West Point ; it floated over old Fort Montgomery. When 
Arnold would have surrendered these, his night was turned 
into day, and his treachery was driven away, by the beams 
of light from this starry banner. 

It cheered our army, driven from New York, in their 
pilgrimage through New Jersey. It streamed in light 
over the soldiers' heads at Valley Forge and Morristown. 
It crossed the waters rolling with ice at Trenton ; and 
when its stars gleamed in the cold morning with victory, 
a new day of hope dawned on the despondency of this 
nation. And when the long years of war were drawing to 
a close, underneath the folds of this immortal banner sat 
Washington, while Yorktown surrendered its hosts, and 
om- Revolutionary struggles ended with victory. 

How glorious, then, has been its origin ! How glorious 
has been its history ! How divine its meaning ! In all 
the world is there another banner that carries such hope, 
such grandeur of spirit, such soul-inspiring truth, as our 
dear old American flag ? Made by liberty, made for 
liberty, nourished in its spirit, carried in its service, and 
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never, not once in all the earth, made to stoop to des- 
potism ! 

Accept it, then, in its fullness of meaning. It is not a 
painted rag. It is a whole national history. It is the 
Constitution. It is the government. It is the free people 
that stand in the government, on the Constitution. For- 
get not what it means ; and for the sake of its meaning, 
be true to your country's flag. 

Let us, then, twine eacli thread of the glorious tissues 
of our coimtry's flag about our heartstrings; and, looking 
upon our homes and catching the spirit that breathes upon 
us from the battle fields of our fathers, let us resolve, come 
weal or woe, we will, in life and in death, now and for- 
ever, stand by the stars and stripes. They have been un- 
furled from the snows of Canada to the plains of New 
Orleans, in the halls of the Montezumas, and amid the 
solitude of every sea ; and everywhere, as the luminous 
symbol of resistless and beneficent power, they have led 
the brave to victory and to glory. They have floated over 
our cradles ; let it be our prayer and our struggle that they 
shall float over our graves. 

— Henry Wakd Beecher. 
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ARMAGEDDON 
A War Song of the Future 

Marching down to Armageddon, 

Brothers stout and strong, 
Let us cheer the way we tread on 

With a soldier's song ! 
Faint we by the weary road, 

Or fall we in the rout, 
Dirge or paean, death or triumph ! — r 

Let the song ring out ! 

We are they who scorn the scomers, 

Love the good, but hate 
None within the world's four corners - 

All must share one fate ; 
We are they whose common banner 

Bears no badge or sign, 
Save the Light which dyes it white, 

The Hope that makes it shine. 

We are they whose unpaid legions, 

Strong in ranks arrayed, 
Fiercely faced in many regions, 

Never once were stayed ; 
We are they whose firm battalions. 

Trained to fight, not fly, 
Know the cause of good will triumph, 

It will triumph though we die I 
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We are they whose bugle rings, 

That all the wars may cease ; 
We are they will pay the kings 

Their cruel price for peace ; 
We are they whose steadfast watchword 

Is what Christ did teach — 
" Each man for his brother first, . 

And heaven, then, for each." 



We are they who will not falter — 

Many swords or few — 
Till we make this earth the altar 

Of a worship new ; 
We are they who will not take 

From palace, hut, or code, 
A meaner law than " brotherhood, 

A lower Lord than God. 
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Marching down to Armageddon, 

Brothers stout and strong. 
Ask not why the way we tread on 

Is so rough and long. 
God will tell us when our spirits 

Grow to grasp His plan : 
Let us do our part to-day. 

And obey Him, helping man ! 

— Edwin Arnold. 
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STEP BY STEP 

Heaven is not reached by a single bound. 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit, round by round. 

I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step towards God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a fairer view. 

We rise by the things that are 'neath our feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good ; and gain 
By the pride deposed, and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls to life and light ; 
But oiu* hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray ; 

And we think that we mount the air on wings, 

Beyond the recall of earthly things. 
While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

Wings are for angels, but feet for men ! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way ; 

We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray, 
But our feet must rise or we fall again. 
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Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 

From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart aQd the ladder falls, 

And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

— JosiAH Gilbert Hollaxd. 

JUNE 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flifsh of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
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The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 
Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer. 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing. 
That the river is bluer than the sky. 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
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And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 
Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving ; 
'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

'Tis the natural way of living. 

— James Russell Lowell 
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